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THE FALL GUY 



CURLY, With the smart military stride that even 
the lock-step had never quite worn out of his 
gait, went down the street that afternoon at a brisk 
pace. The Christmas shoppers whp thronged the 
sidewalks shifted and swayed and drifted, so that 
headway was hard; but Curly, for reasons of his 
■own, always walked fast and seemed to keep his 
eyes front, though there was little in the passing 
show that escaped the bright rays of their glance. 
Had he been a dip, the crowd, in its present mood 
and condition, would have offered advantages; but 
as he was only a yeggtnan, and not at all of the gun, 
he could view it impersonally, only as the visible 
embodiment of that large humanity with which he 
'was in some sense so glad to be in touch once more, 
after a summer and an autumn in the jungle and on 
the road ; though he wished the crowd had been of 
other moods — less frankly merry, perhaps. 
j Indeed, Curly found himself disliking it from 
time to time. It wasn't the jostling or the crowd- 
ing; it was more the laughter rising now and then 

I 
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2 THE FALL GUY 

in little squeals, the shrill voices of young girls and 
women, the way they chewed gum, and the incessant 
chattering of the whole, that rose above the jangle 
of street-cars, the bellow of motors, the squeaks of 
taxis and the persistent monotonous jingle of the 
bell of the aged lassie of the Salvation Army, sitting 
with her feet on a hot brick, her legs swaddled to the 
knees in a hideous old comforter, her iron pot — with 
the screen suspiciously over it, of course! as Curly 
noted — swinging from its tripod. 

What got most on Curly's nerves was the some- 
what too conscious and determined merriment of 
that crowd; Curly felt the hypocrisy in that as he 
felt other insincerities in that society of which he 
could no longer count himself a part. And then, 
too, the approach of Christmas had affected him 
uncomfortably. It always did — ^just why, he could 
not have said ; only, perhaps, it was the dim realiza- 
tion that the love that season was supposed to cele- 
brate was never less for him. Whatever vices he 
had, and he had most of them. Curly did not have 
the modem vice of introspection. There was, in- 
deed, very little of the modem spirit in him ; he was 
rather, though he did not suspect it, an anachronism. 
Had he lived in the eleventh century he would have 
been a baron — probably a Cmsader. 

Had he been required, therefore, to specify the 
cause of that low state of mind in which he found 
himself that Friday afternoon, just two days before 
Christmas, he probably would have attributed his 
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depression and general gloom to two causes of 
trouble not uncommon in the world, even that world 
which, though all about him, held itself so far above 
him because he would not observe the rules of its 
game — namely, a woman, and money, or the lack 
of it ; though the two causes were not in his case, as 
in so many, especially related. 

It had been a bad season with him. The country 
banks were nearly all protected by the Pinkertons, or 
by Bums, which was as bad if not worse; and the 
freight cars, of which in recent years he had made a 
specialty at first brilliantly successful, were more 
and more closely watched by the railroad coppers, 
who recently had displayed latent abilities. He had 
stayed out of town that fall weeks longer than most 
of his kind — out of prudence and a knowledge far 
wiser than that of the sociologists ; for he knew that, 
as the coming of cold weather drove yeggs and gay- 
cats and bums into the cities, the first frosty snap 
would drive homeless and hungry men, worn to the 
last desperation, to the clumsy deeds of violence that 
Curly and those of his rank condemned. He knew, 
therefore, that the inevitable hold-ups and the purse- 
snatchings would excite the learned professions; 
that the newspapers would exhibit them avidly and 
criate a "wave of crime" ; that the editorial writers 
and preachers would welcome the opportunity to de- 
nounce the police, and that the bulls would be driven 
to "throw out the drag-net", as the reporters phrase 
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4 THE FALL GUY 

it, and give them the excuse to employ all the other 
cant phrases they so love. 

Curly did not propose to be the fall guy if he 
could help it. So he had waited for the annual wave 
of crime, as punctual as the winter solstice, to break 
on the shores of destitution and then recede, before 
going to the city. Then, when he did go back to 
town, he had had a quarrel with Jane the very first 
thing, and she had quit him. Thus, that afternoon 
Curly was in a state of mind that had its dangers for 
him — ^and for others. 

The crowds had increased as he went down the 
street, and he had to slacken his pace. His interest 
was scarcely aroused by the faker at the comer, who 
was trying to sell the little automatic toy animals 
that ran about in a lively way at the ends of the 
strings by which he alone could manipulate them; 
nor did he find much to attract him in the displays of 
the brilliant shop-windows. The brief winter day 
had fled and the darkness that closed in was made 
the denser and more opaque by the smoke that could 
not rise in the heavy atmosphere, surcharged with 
elements that all day had made Curly's old bullet 
wound throb and now retrieved their predictions by 
snowflakes that began to flutter and whirl wildly, 
glinting in the radiance of electric signs and shop- 
windows, and gleaming moist on the veils of women 
whose laughing ruddy faces and shining eyes were 
revealed to him for an instant. He had paused be- 
fore the windows of a candy shop— an immense 
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magazine, thronged now with customers and flash- 
ing with many lights that were reflected in the nu- 
merous mirrors that added breadth and vista and 
mystery to the place. Over the door and on the 
windows was the single name, "Wolf", as if the in- 
stitution were so well known that no further device 
was needed. Curly paused an instant and glanced 
mdolently at the curious shapes into which the con- 
fectioner had wrought his sweets ; and, as he stood, 
two children, little girls in rags, with pinched cold 
faces, halted beside him and flattened their sniveling 
unclean noses against the great pane. Curly had 
some vague momentary sympathy for the children, 
who were evidently outcasts like himself; and he 
might have softened toward them, and so toward the 
world, had there not just then occurred an incident 
that had for him a tremendous, fascinating, enthrall- 
ing interest. 

At that moment a man came out of the shop — 
a tall strong man, with that air of well-fed, well- 
groomed, well-satisfied prosperity that could so 
easily supply the economic basis for cheer in this 
season of good will; but it was apparent that it was 
not alone his prosperousness or his excellent clothes 
— ^though these had their own consolations for him 
^— that filled him with warmth and excellent feeling 
at that moment, for he turned his head, and from his 
ruddy, smooth-shaven, blond face his small eyes 
gleamed on an object wherein he surely found his 
present chief source of interest and enthusiasm. For 
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his eyes met the eyes of a woman in a fur coat and 
a pretty hat, beneath which her reddish hair just 
showed — ^and in the form, the carriage, the air, the 
little tilt of a head that was indubitably charming, 
Curly recognized his erstwhile Jane. He was start- 
led, he was shocked ; and from an atavistic impulse 
to hide, in a moment that meant too much to him, he 
rushed into the candy store. Inside, he could not 
forbear, like Orpheus, to cast a glance behind — ^and 
he had one last glimpse; she had tucked her little 
gloved hand under the arm of the blond man, and he 
had a vision of her face, lifted roseate to the eyes 
of her companion. And, like Orpheus, he found 
himself in hell. 

The old habit, the old necessity of concealment 
and caution did not desert him; his thought, his 
mind, working always in its double capacity, was 
alert and he stepped with a brisk air of business up 
to one of the counters and asked for a box of candy. 
"Two pounds," he said— "assorted." While the 
tired girl, in the black uniform that so accentuated 
her pallid weariness, was deftly filling the lace-edged 
box, he thought — and, as always, glanced about him. 
There could be no mistake ; it was Jane ; the coat he 
knew — knew too well for him and for her too. In 
other days, had she made this man's acquaintance 
for the professional purpose of filching his pocket- 
book — ^and no dip could excel Jane in that art, for 
she could, as Curly well knew, take his pocketbook, 
weed ij: and have it back in his pocket before he was 
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even aware — he would have smiled, not without 
pride in her deft exploit, for the man was evidently 
a swell ; but Curly knew human nature — and that last 
glance he had seen her lift to her companion — ahl 
that was not mere art! 

A rage, a wild impotent rage, possessed him; and 
the black fit that had lowered on him all that day, 
and for many days, settled now upon his soul as the 
black dirty cloud had settled on the city — ^though 
out of its storm there were no drops so pure as those 
that were filling the air outside just then with their 
dazzling whiteness and causing the crowds to tingle 
with the excitement of the snow. The storm that 
raged in Curly's soul was one of desperation — and 
he was roused once more to his reckless deeds. 

He had his box of candy and was waiting for his 
change. He glanced about the big room from his 
old professional habit of reconnoitering any place in 
which he happened to be; and, beholding the office 
in the rear, went back that way, after he had done 
with his purchase, as though to examine the candy 
toys that were set out on a low counter. A glance 
into the partitioned space that was the business office 
of the establishment served him all sufficiently; he 
saw the large safe and instantly identified its manu- 
facture, expert as he was, while the letters "B. P.", 
in gold above its door, amused and challenged him. 
He noted the windows, the doors, of the place ; he 
had observed before coming in that the little blue- 
enameled plate of the private detective agency^ which 
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watched many stores, was lacking; a fact that had 
more than one appeal for him. Among others, he 
thought he need not interfere with the business of 
that old friend who managed the detective bureau, 
but on the contrary might help it. 

His mind worked — ^as is usual with the profes- 
sional criminal up to a certain point, the point where 
preparation ends and execution begins — ^with an im- 
mense grasp of detail and most adroit cleverness and 
clearness. It was Friday. The banks would close 
the next day at noon ; the candy store would do an 
immense business, a business that would keep it open 
until late Saturday night, so that, as a result, the pro- 
prietor would naturally be compelled to bestow his 
cash receipts in his safe on Saturday night, and these 
receipts of his brisk trade after the close of banking 
hours on Saturday would naturally lie there over 
Sunday — that is, over Christmas Day, and probably 
over Monday, since that day was to see the secular 
observance of the festival and the banks would be 
closed, thus making two holidays where there had 
been but one before. The time for work, therefore, 
was obviously early on Sunday or Christmas morn- 
ing; and this would leave to him one and perhaps 
two whole days for the getaway. His plans, there- 
fore, were quickly conceived ; he had "filled out the 
place" and he hastened out, stopping only long 
enough to give the box of candy to the two ragged 
little girls, who lifted their glowing and astonished 
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eyes to his face, as though it had been the face of an 
angel. 

"Is Santa Claus in there?" one of them asked. 

Curly laughed, and then, "No," he said; "but he'll 
come down that chimney Christmas morning." 
Then he strode away, rather pleased with his little 
conceit. 

II 

Curly went to the room he had rented and remained 
there all that night and the whole of the next day — 
the day before Christmas. The thought of Jane, 
though it pressed on him, he had put out of his 
mind ; he was engaged by business Aow, and at such 
times he was capable of a concentration that would 
have been admirable in an enterprise of worth and 
honor. If the thought did assail him now and then 
tempestuously, and with all the poignancy of a great 
pain, he told himself that to deal with that problem, 
in the proportions it had now assumed, money was 
necessary; and if he could carry off this exploit 
handsomely the money would be provided. For in- 
scrutable reasons of his own. Curly had not gone to 
Danny Gibbs', the rendezvous and resort of his 
familiars ; so that no one knew he was in town save 
Jane — and it evidently mattered now, alas, little to 
her! 

Christmas Eve came and the night advanced ; and 
after midnight had come and gone Curly made his 
preparations and bestowed such care on his toilet 
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as many another man in the city tliat night^-doubt- 
less the blond swell, for instance — gave to his dress- 
ing for affairs of a more social nature than that on 
which the anti-social Curly was bending his oblique 
talents. He had put on heavy flannels and a sweater 
against the cold, not wishing to be hampered with an 
overcoat ; and over his clothes he had drawn a clean 
blue jumper and overalls, which, with his cap and 
gloves, lent him the respectable appearance of some 
brakeman or fireman starting on an early morning 
run; though the bottle of "soup", the rod and the 
electric flash-lamp he concealed beneath them would 
have altered, had they been revealed, the superficial 
impressions these externals gave. 

The snow was white and heavy on the earth ; and, 
with the clearing weather the evening had brought, 
the twinges of Curly's old wound had vanished. The 
streets were deserted and still; but the moon— old 
stool-pigeon that she was — ^was out and sailing high 
over the white roofs beneath which children dreamed 
or lay awake with large eyes full of the wonder and 
the mystery of that night. The mystery for a mo- 
ment affected even Curly, who had memories of his 
own ; and in the still frosty air, with the snow spark- 
ling in the moonlight and the black shadows assum- 
ing fantastic shapes, there was some element that 
turned for a moment his thoughts toward the little 
town in Canada where, perhaps, his old mother still 
waited, as she had waited for so many silent years. 
He tossed aside this thought, too, in annoyance, as 
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he had put aside the thought of love in a spirit far 
less gentle; and by the quietest ways he made his 
progress down-town. 

The moon was beaming still, even in the alley he 
attained at last beside the candy store of Wolf; but 
the moon had not betrayed him, as another enemy — 
the snow — ^might do should some one come upon his 
tracks at dawn. This danger he must face with oth- 
ers, even though he wore large shoes for the purpose 
of avoiding it. The danger of the new finger-print 
system that had been installed at police headquarters 
he provided against by wearing gloves, which did not 
interfere greatly with his operations on the alley 
window. He was not long in opening that with his 
jimmy; and as he dropped softly to the floor inside 
he paused a moment to accustom his vision to the 
darkness. Strangely enough, no light showed ; not 
even the one dim jet that usually, in his experiences, 
had made a ball of light before other safes he had 
too curiously inspected. 

He did not flash his electric lamp just then, but, 
relying upon his developed sense of location and of 
the relation of things, he made his way to the office 
behind the partitions. Once there, he bent low ; then, 
slowly drawing out his lamp, he flashed its rays 
about him — ^and a sight met him that startled him 
far more than a detachment of police would have 
done. He hastily drew his revolver and glanced 
about again and again; but his eye always came back 
to the safe — blown open by some prodigious explo- 
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sion, Its heavy door torn completely from its ponder- 
ous hinges, the strong box inside shattered, its con- 
tents rifled and half destroyed, save a photograph 
of a girl in evening dress, smiling still incongru- 
ously; the contents of the whole strewn on the floor 
and the office itself all in disorder! He made an 
eager examination of the safe; but, no — ^there was 
no money there; nothing but worthless papers and 
books of accounts and several can\^s bags lying on 
the floor, from which the thief, who by some 
astounding coincidence had "filled out the place" as 
Curly had done and beaten him to it evidently by 
so short a time, had withdrawn the coveted con- 
tents. 

Though Curly had not visited his usual haunts, he 
had felt assured that there were no good petermen in 
town ; and he was confirmed in this opinion when, on 
a close inspection of the broken safe, he saw that the 
work had been done by no practised efficient hand. 
It almost pained him to note the evidence of a piece 
of work so crude, so lacking in skill and grace; 
though, as he bitterly reflected, it had been successful 
enough, for the bungler had left behind nothing of 
account 

Obviously then, for him, there was no course open 
now but a retreat after this most fruitless onslaught ; 
but his curiosity had been aroused. He could not 
recognize the work, beyond his ability to condemn it 
as of no skill, but he yielded to the impulse to ex- 
amine the premises. He wished to see if this other 
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mind, to whom the same inspiration had come and 
in the same form, so as to cheat him of the results 
of his own labors — ^as inventors are deprived of their 
long-deferred rewards by some others on whom, in 
Emerson's phrase, the same thought and hope 
dawned in the same hour — ^had in every detail 
thought as he had thought, reasoned as he had rea- 
soned, planned as he had planned. That he had not 
chosen the same window for his entrance was evi- 
dent ; and it was a further proof of his inexperience, 
for Curly had selected the strategic point The brief 
hurried examination he permitted himself to make, 
cycn at the risk of a fearful compromise of his posi- 
tion — for so it now appeared to his mind — failed to 
reveal the point or any point of entrance ; and, unless 
he had concealed himself in the store in some manner 
before the dosing hour, he must, like Santa Claus, 
have come down the chimney. 

"Yes, that's it," said Curly. *Tt was Santa Qaus. 
It's how the old gazabo gets the candy for the kids." 
Then he went out as he had come; and as he turned 
into his lodgings the earliest votaries were on their 
way to mass and an old Irishwoman, smiling out of 
her wrinkled face, wished him a "Merry Christmas I" 

III 

Curly slept all that Christmas Day as only a man 
' who leads an irregular life and learns to take advan- 
tage of its various exigent opportunities can sleep; 
and on Monday he remained all day indoors. If he 
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realized his danger it was not a novel realization to 
him ; and his mind, after the fashion of his kind, had 
ceased to work, after the accomplishment of the fact, 
for success or failure, that it had so elaborately 
planned. He regarded the failure of his exploit, in- 
deed, as quite absolving him for any responsibility 
for it ; fine legal distinctions about breaking and en- 
tering, about the asportavit, and so forth, he repudi- 
ated with the scorn he had for the larger and wider 
doctrines of the law ; and telling himself that he had 
done nothing of which any one could justly complain, 
in the sense of personal injury, if not outrage, he felt 
in his own defeat, he stubbornly held on to his place 
in the city. Beyond these considerations, there were 
others : he had a keen curiosity to learn who it was 
that had preempted his claim to that safe ; and, more 
than all else, there was Jane. Ah, Jane! He was 
held by her old fascination for him, stronger now in 
this poignant hour of loss, and by a growing sinister 
determination with reference to her new and flour- 
ishing companion. 

As yet he had no plans; it was society's next move 
and he had played that game too long to underesti- 
mate the one advantage of his position. Curly, out 
of that opportunism which comes with wisdom and 
experience, patiently awaited events. 

He did not have long, however, to wait On Tues- 
day morning he went out early and got the news- 
papers; and there it was, on the first pages, in the 
heavy type in which the press heralds the crimes and ^ 
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casualties of the world, as though it bore glad tid- 
ings of great joy : 

SAFE BLOWERS 



BURGLARIZE THE CANDY STORE OF JAMES WOLF 



Proprietor Loses $5,000 In Cash 
The Proceeds of Christmas Sales 



No Que to the Thieves 
Police, as Usual, Powerless 



Another, and by far the boldest of the Jobe in the camiyal 
of crime that has— etc., etc. 

Curly read the essential details before he left the 
little notion shop at the comer, where he had gone 
for the journals; and as he walked back over the 
crisp snow he read on down the coliunns. He turned 
in at the door of his lodging-house — and then : 

'We've got you this time, Curly, my boy!" a 
voice said; and almost before he could recognize 
in the dim light of the hallway the features of Mc- 
Bride and Quinn, detectives from police headquar- 
ters, he felt the cold familiar clasp of irons upon 
his wrists. The official exultation in the voices and 
expressions of the detectives Curly met by that ex- 
asperating sneering smile he had for the police and 
made no reply ; but allowing a moment to elapse in 
which to evince his contempt, he said : 
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"Look here ! Won't you give me time to padc up 
my things?" 

"We've attended to that," said Quinn, poking 
with his boot two dressing-cases that stood beside 
the stairway. 

The kndlady, fluttering in her frowzy shawl, ap- 
peared long enough to demand her room rent, to 
express her moral indignation that she unwillingly 
should have harbored such a character, to deplore 
the effect upon her respectable house and to express 
her satisfaction at such good riddance of bad rub- 
bish, as she bitingly put it ; and when Curly had set- 
tled his accounts — ^McBride gladly aiding by going 
through his pockets — ^they took him to the precinct 
station. 

An hour later he had been driven down-town to 
police headquarters and his capture was being 
heralded to the town as the solution of the mysteries 
of all recent robberies, whether of Curly's specialty 
or not; and the reporters were permitted to be pres- 
ent, while he was being mugged, his Bertillon meas- 
urements taken, and impressions of the finger-prints 
made. The police performed all these offices with 
many airs. The 6clat with which they introduced 
their important capture to the town through the 
press was the more resounding because they realized 
that this achievement lacked something. Curly, no- 
torious as he was, could scarcely rise alone to the 
dignity of the gang the imaginations of the report- 
ers had prefigured ; but the officers could hint darkly 
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at other results to follow this and make the most of 
the revolver and flash-light they had discovered 
among Curly's effects. The few tools of his trade 
Curly had hidden outside— cached, as he would have 
put it; and their failure to find the money — ^the 
reputed five thousand dollars that Wolf had been 
deprived of — was another source of disappointment 
if not a root of bitterness, which the police resented 
almost as much as the reporters did that taciturnity, 
the result of long experience, whidi they condemned 
in their articles as a "refusal to talk". The report- 
ers remained while he was frisked and until his 
name had been entered on the blotter with all the 
imposing array of aliases the police could muster: 

"Fred Jackson, alias Edward Franklin, alias 
Curly." 

Curly was glad to be left at last alone in his cell, 
the solution of so many problems in his life, the de- 
nouement of so many adventures. He knew that 
the police required a victim and that the public 
would gladly accept whomsoever the police might 
throw to them ; the reporters already treated him as 
though there was no question of his guilt, not only 
of the Wolf robbery but of all the other crimes that 
had punctually been committed with the coming of 
the cold weather of winter. And so, when Danny 
Gibbs, having heard of his arrest in the noon edi- 
tions of the newspapers, came promptly to visit him, 
with some friendly reproaches for not letting him 
know he was in town, he said : 
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"I guess rm the fall guy all right, Dan/' 

IV 

Though the police and the reporters made the 
most of the capture of Curly, an event of intrinsic 
interest in any case since Curly was so eminent in 
his chosen profession, the police realized that they 
had but a flimsy case against him ; and as the crim- 
inal courts required some evidence, though not 
much, especially when public interest was aroused 
in opposition to the defendant, and the moral mob 
in its telepathic way was pursuing him with all the 
brutality of its cruel thought, the police proceeded 
to strengthen their case by such means as they could 
command. McBride and Quinn, knowing that the 
public memory is only four days long and that the 
cleverer editors drop a story just one day before the 
public tires of it, made the most of the three days 
allotted them by this fact of modern life. The first 
day their brilliant exploit in "capturing" so noted a 
thief was duly celebrated — McBride and Quinn saw 
their own pictures in the newspapers. The second 
day they had Curly's record and his picture, while 
the revolver, the flash-lamp — ^truly suspicious articles 
of personal use — served to symbolize if not to em- 
body in themselves the uses of the "kit of burglar 
tools". This, indeed, was all or nearly all the evi- 
dence they had. 

The third degree they did not even attempt ; for. 
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although they gave it out that he had been closely 
questioned — a process that yielded quite as little as 
the third degree would have done — they knew that 
Curly knew as much about his constitutional rights 
and his privileges under the law as a criminal lawyer 
and had almost as much need of them. His ability 
to hold his tongue had been the basis of longer liber- 
ties than the law allowed. He was, indeed, fond of 
recalling an aphorism of Danny Gibbs, who had re- 
marked one evening in an expansive mood to a group 
of criminals about his bar : 

"What settles youse guys in the stir is your gen- 
eral willingness to set down and tell the bulls and 
screws the story of your life!" — ^an observation 
creditable to Danny Gibbs' recognition of human 
nature's darling foible and the chief comer-stone of 
the success of the criminal courts. 

The detectives, however, kept in reserve the most 
convincing and the only piece of direct testimony 
they had. On the third morning after his arrest — 
the last of grace for publicity, after which, as the 
police knew, the stories of their inability to cope with 
the wave of crime would punctually reappear, based 
on those brutalities that might so certainly be ex- 
pected as long as winter was cold and men were 
hungry and the suggestion of crime was kept before 
them — ^they planned the identification of the pris- 
oner. 

Curly, in handcuffs, was taken to the principal 
office of the detectives' quarters ; and there, when the 
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turnkey had unlocked the bracelets that bound the 
prisoner to him, in the midst of half a dozen de- 
tectives, a police captain, two lieutenants and a 
group of reporters, he was confronted by the young 
woman who, as clerk, had sold him the candy in 
Wolf's confectionery store two days before Christ- 
mas. 

"Can you pick him out?" asked Quinn, with a 
fine air of not leading the witness. 

"Yes; that's him," the girl said promptly, blanch- 
ing a shade as she nervously poked a finger toward 
Curly. He looked at her steadily with his gray eyes 
and she shrank timidly into the background. 

"He can't hurt you," said the police captain. 
"Where did you see him?" 

"In the store. Christmas Eve — ^" 

"Christmas Eve?" 

"No, sir ; excuse me — it was Friday evening. He 
bought two pounds of our best mixed." 

McBride and Quinn by turns asked her to look 
sharply at the prisoner, to make sure that she would 
know him if she were to see him again, and put 
other questions to fix the incident and the person in 
her mind ; then she was gallantly escorted from the 
room, trailing behind her almost jJerceptibly on the 
air a sigh of relief as she departed. 

The confrontation, however, was not at an end. 
The detectives, having set their scene with the his- 
trionic eye the constant presence of an audience, im- 
personated by the reporters, had developed in them. 
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now brought into the room, with considerable defer- 
ence and rather too much eclat, a tall heavily-built 
man, whose astrakhan coat collar was thrown back, 
revealing a prosperous front of white waistcoat- 
edging and jeweled scarf-pin. The ruddy hue died 
somewhat in his fresh-shaven, smooth, blond skin, 
much as the girl's face had blanched — ^though not 
prettily, for on him there sat indubitable fear as he 
faced the startled eyes of the prisoner. 

**Mr. James Wolf, gentlemen," said Quinn; "the 
proprietor of Wolf's candy shop.'* Then, turning 
to Wolf, the detective said : 

"Do you know this man ?" 

"I don't know him— no," said Wolf; "but I've 
seen him." 

"Where?" 

"Standing in the door of my place last Friday aft- 
ernoon or evening about five — " 

The confectioner paused. While he had been 
speaking. Curly had transfixed him with his glance 
in an intensity that slowly drew Wolf from his 
seat to a crouching posture before it; and as the 
recognition of this man as he whom he had seen 
with Jane that evening slowly became a certainty — 
a blasting certainty — ^his glance, so cold at first, be- 
came hot and eager; he swallowed once or twice; 
his face flamed and, with an obscene epithet on his 
lips, he sprang at him and struck him on the cheek 
with his fist. 

Wolf staggered back with a cry that was almost 
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pitiable in its terror. "My God, gentlemen!" he 
said. 'Will no one protect me from this—" 

The officers had fallen on Curly and forced him 
roughly back into his chair; the turnkey quickly 
clicked the manacles on him and there he sat, breath- 
ing heavily and glaring hotly at the confectioner, 
who had drawn an embroidered handkerchief and 
was softly and with a tender concern pressing it to 
the red spot that was so rapidly swelling beneath his 
eye. 

"I guess that settles it," said Quinn, turning to the 
others with a smile of vindication and triumph, and 
then advancing with his comrades to denounce 
Curly. 

During the excitement of this final scene, a short 
man in quiet gray clothes, wearing a colored shirt 
and displaying an elk's tooth as a watch-charm, had 
been standing in the doorway looking on curiously 
from very deep blue eyes. He was a man who had 
once been muscular, before the sedentary habits pro- 
motion made possible for him had developed a stout- 
ness, and his round, red, shaven, Irish face was sur- 
mounted by that perfectly white hair that had given 
him his picturesque pseudon)rm of Silver Jack. It 
was Inspector Carney, the chief of the detective 
force. When he had embraced the whole scene- in 
his quick shrewd glance, he dissolved it by a gesture 
of a fat hand and said quietly : 

"Take him below." 

They led Curly past him as they went and Silver 
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Jack looked at him tolerantly if not indulgently and 
with his quiet winning smile, said : 

"Made a fool of yourself, didn't you?" 

"Well, I couldn't help it. Inspector," said Curly 
in the shrill tone his voice assumed when he was 
excited. "I had to do it. He aggravated me to it. 
You don't understand." 

Silver Jack did not seek then to sound the mys- 
teries of this cryptic defense; but something in the 
situation had its own appeal to him — the appeal of 
an especially interesting problem, uniting those ele- 
ments of human tragedy and comedy that were 
necessary to rouse him in these later wearied days 
to any action. He had been in the business for 
thirty years, he had risen to the command of the 
bureau, and he was recognized as the best detective 
in the state. He knew all the professional criminals 
by name, by reputation, by description, even by the 
character and quality of their work; so that the 
elaborate devices of the photographic studio, the 
Bertillon measurements and the new system of trac- 
ing finger-prints were tolerated by him rather than 
admired. 

On the morning of the discovery of the burglary 
at Wolf's store he had taken the precaution he al- 
ways exercised of examining the premises ; but when 
his eye surveyed the scene he had recognized the job 
as the crude bungling effort of some amateur and, 
successful though it had been, he had waved it aside 
and detailed McBride and Quinn to work on it. The 
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events of this morning, howjever, had awakened his 
interest and he set himself to the congenial task of 
elucidating the mystery. 



Curly returned, or was returned, to the prison and 
bent his mind to the problem in which he found him- 
self so vitally concerned ; and as Silver Jack, return- 
ing to his office, similarly concentrated his powers 
on the same subject, the mystery of the robbery at 
Wolf's candy store, now that the thoughts of the 
best detective and of the best— or the worst— crim- 
inal in the city were fixed on it, seemed in the way 
of being solved. In the interests of society and of 
a speedy determination of issues it might have been 
regretted that circumstances compelled them to work 
independently; but as Curly had no regard for the 
interests of society and as Inspector Carney ap- 
proached the problem with the detached and imper- 
sonal attitude of the scientific mind, the result was 
subject to certain delays. 

In a sense, Curly's method was the more difficult 
of the two, since he was not only encumbered with 
certain prejudices and personal considerations but 
was compelled to calculate only with those facts al- 
ready in his possession, for he had no opportunity 
for external investigation. As he paced the stone 
flagging of the miserable old prison, his hands deep 
in his trousers pockets, his small, round, felt hat 
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drawn down as thouglvto shade his eyes from a 
light that never penetrated that cold region of stone 
and steel, he would roll a cigarette, light it, puff at 
it a moment, thejijhrow it away; and the next min- 
ute roll another, light it, then throw that away — and 
so on, over and over, as he paced back and forth, 
back and forth, like a sentry walking his post in the 
cold. The three or four other prisoners in the place 
had at first tried to speak with him, but he paid little 
attention to them; and though now and then he 
smiled at them he did so as one smiles or flings an- 
swers at children when the mind is engrossed by 
heavy problems. 

He thought over the blowing of the safe — an 
operation crude, bungling; plainly the work of a 
novice. He recalled all the details of that disor- 
dered, disappointing scene. The explosion must 
have been heavy enough to arouse the whole ward ; 
the wonder was the police hadn't heard it; djmamite 
could have made no vaster havoc ; and yet it had not 
been caused by dynamite; the work had been per- 
formed on the familiar principle of nitroglycerin 
and soap— just what he himself would have used. 
Would a novice have used nitroglycerin and soap- 
one of the simplifications of the art wrought by time 
and experience? The first deduction he made then 
was that though a novice had done the job he had 
had expert advice ; he had grasped the principle, but 
lacked the technic. 

Thus far his mind would work; to this point he 
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could think, over and over again, and then his mind 
would wander back into the past — back to his past 
with Jane. He would see her in a thousand atti- 
tudes, a thousand postures ; recalling in bitter mem- 
ories her many expressions — ^just how her dark red- 
dish hair would fall across her brow ; how her lips 
would part in a smile, revealing her white perfect 
teeth; and her brown eyes, that glowed in certain 
moments of anger almost a positive red — they had 
glowed that way that last moment before he and she 
had parted. He lived again the passions of that hour, 
when he felt so like slaying her where she stood; 
only with this difference, that in the mad longing 
of this hour he felt not like slaying her but far, far 
otherwise ! 

He spat his cigarette from his lips and walked 
more rapidly, with tenser nervous movements; and 
to a drunk who addressed him just then he said : 

"Oh, go to hell!— can't you?" 

Then he began to recall specific scenes, to recreate 
them in his vision, and to live them over again — a 
bitter pain, a torture self-inflicted, so intense that it 
brought its own perverted sense of satisfaction. 
There was, for instance, that wild night in the Illi- 
nois town; the long weeks of calm and comfort in 
Chicago, when they had imitated a life of respecta- 
bility in a boarding-house; the admiration he had 
felt for Jane's surprising adeptness in picking the 
pocket of the elderly gentleman who was buying an 
Easter lily; her clever exploit in following an evan- 
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gelist for two or three weeks, working among the 
crowds of his overwrought fanatical devotees — ^un- 
til she discovered that their pockets were usually flat 
and slim! How she had laughed at her own novel 
generalization of the poverty of good people ! And 
then the night when she had shown such nerve and 
helped him to knock off the safe in the post-office of 
that sleeping Indiana town — 

Ah ! It flashed upon him in an instant— ^an instant 
almost blinding in its revelation. It came by no 
process of conscious reasoning. Curly, to be sure, 
was not especially aware of the processes of his 
mind in any event ; but this came by clear illuminat- 
ing intuition — ^a blasting, revolting, maddening cer- 
tainty — ^Jane had snitched 1 

He halted suddenly in the impact of the shock. 
Jane— of all persons — had snitched ! Bitterness and 
hatred filled his soul. With this clue, he worked out 
his theory.. Jane had met Wolf — ^he had become 
enamored; she had seen new possibilities of life of 
a certain sort — and he, Curly, was the drag, the im- 
pediment to this realization. And when she saw 
him before the store that afternoon, and had learned 
after those few days that the store had been robbed, 
she had communicated to the police, possibly through 
Wolf himself, the knowledge of Curly's presence in 
town and of his obscure rooming-place, knowing 
that, after a safe-blowing, that would be enough for 
them. It must be 1 Who else knew that he was in 
town or where he was to be found ? How else could 
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the bulls have come so directly and instantly to his 
abode? 

The problem was not solved ; but he was sure of 
one thing — and that the most appalling fact in a uni- 
verse of rather appalling facts — ^Jane had snitched ! 
Jane had snitched ! He paced on — and thought and 
thought and thought. After a while he asked the 
turnkey to send word to Inspector Carney, asking 
for an interview. 

In his negligent leisurely way — sl manner culti- 
vated by an utterly idle life, devoid of much use or 
service — ^the turnkey late that afternoon got word 
to Carney; but the inspector, just then working on 
the problem at the angle it presented to him, was too 
busy to pay attention. He had spent the afternoon 
in certain investigations regarding James Wolf. 



VI 



Quinn and McBride, anxious to fix the credit for 
their capture, were impatient for a hearing; the evi- 
dence they had, though perhaps not sufficient for the 
average mind, was sufficient for them and, as they 
knew, sufficient for the police judge, sitting as an ex- 
amining magistrate, to bind Curly over to the grand 
jury; but Silver Jack was not ready and to their 
disappointment and chagrin, he took the case out of 
the hands of the two detectives whom he had de- 
tailed on it, leaving them thus to shrug their 
shoulders suggestively when questioned by the re- 
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porters for fresh details and new developments. So 
the reporters could report only that the detectives 
were working on the case, a fact in which the public 
no longer had interest, being concerned, like the 
newspapers themselves, with the beginnings and not 
with the conclusions of events. 

When, on the last day of the old year, Curly was 
summoned to the front office he was still as far as 
ever from the solution he had sought He was 
puzzled to know how the safe blower had gained en- 
trance to the building, who he was, how he had hit 
upon that basic principle in the prescribed art that 
Curly regarded almost as a patented invention of his 
own. But one certainty was his, and he was that 
certainty's; it wholly possessed him — ^namely, that 
Jane had snitched ! This was an appalling blasting 
tragedy of the human soul in that world where he 
lived. He went up the wide stairway, through the 
hollow echoing halls of the old police station, ac- 
companied by two young officers, an Irishman and 
a German, whom he tried on the way to excite to 
some fresh outburst of the old race feud between 
them ; but this was only a temporary diversion. 

The question was on his heart, and heavy there; 
and there were questions on his lips that he longed 
to put to Carney if only he could do so without in 
some way admitting that he had been acting or had 
been ready to be acting burglariously and felonious- 
ly, as the information ran, on that starry night be- 
fore Christmas. Conversations with Carney were 
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interesting, but they were adventurous and danger- 
ous. Curly had recalled that very morning how, 
after two weeks, Carney had entrapped McDonough 
for the Bridgetown job by asking McDonough what 
his "monaker" was and receiving a reply so prompt 
that instantly McDonough's character as a respect- 
able man of business had been dissolved into that 
proper one in which he recognized promptly any 
synonym that thieves* slang provided for that world 
above their own. 

The white-haired inspector was sitting at his desk, 
a barren empty desk on which there was nothing 
but an ink-bottle, a pen and a report of some of his 
men ; but the inspector did not claim Curly's atten- 
tion — for there, near by, sitting erectly in an oaken 
chair, gazing with an abstracted petulance out of the 
window into the Market Square below, was Jane! 
She was in those same rich furs the history of which 
Curly knew ; and the sunshine of a brilliant winter 
day, that made so many outside that transient abode 
— scene of so many griefs and tragedies — happy 
in the omen of a bright New Year, fell through the 
window, glinting in her reddish hair. Her cheek, 
the rounded contour of which he could see, with its 
fine, almost imperceptible, down turned to gold, was 
flushed and she looked ruddy and warm ; and Curly 
felt within him the agitation he had experienced 
whenever, after any absence, he had come into her 
presence again. However others might regard her 
—and nearly every one found her pretty — ^Jane, for 
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Curly, possessed always a charm that invested her 
person almost palpably with the light that never was. 
He caught his breath. At the sound of his voice in 
the greeting he gave Carney the woman stirred, evi- 
dently with reluctance and against her will. 

"Sit down, Curly," said the inspector, pointing 
to a chair beside his desk and waving the young 
officer from the room. *Twe sent for Jane. Jane,*' 
he said, after a pause in which to change the object 
of his address, "here's an old friend of yours.'* 

Jane sat still for an instant and then slowly turned 
about and raised her brown orbs to meet Curly's 
gray eyes. The glance they encountered was keen 
and searching, and full of all reproach — ^and her 
gaze fell before it. 

"You snitched 1" said Curly in a low voice. "You 
snitched!" he repeated; and then, his words rising 
on that shrill ascending scale his tones assumed as 
excitement grew within him, 'Tfou snitched!" he 
cried. 

"Cut that out !" commanded Carney. 

Curly sat and glared. Jane stirred and raised a 
gloved hand. 

"Look here. Inspector," she began. "I'd like to 
ask you if you don't think, now, that when he 
came — " 

"I didn't send for you to discuss your domestic 
difficulties," said Carney. "I want to talk business. 
You'd better get out of this scrape before you get 
into another," 
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"Well, I don't know what I've done to get into a 
scrape," said Jane, with a toss of her head. "I've 
been on the square with you, anyway." She meant 
Carney, Inspector Carney, in his official capacity; 
but she looked at Curly, to let him feel the sting of 
her anger — and still he sat with his eyes fixed on 
the woman in the jealous hatred of despairing ador- 
ation. Presently he drew a deep breath and con- 
trolled himself; then he turned to Carney and said 
calmly : 

"Inspector, I've always been square with you, too 
— ^and I've always been square with her; but I want 
to ask you two questions." 

"Go to it," said Carney, nodding. 

"Well, in the first place, she tipped off my kip, 
didn't she?" 

"You know better than to ask that, Curly," said 
the inspector. "You know we don't tell the 
sources — " 

"Oh, well; excuse me," said Curly. "Let it go 
at that. I know she did. Then tell me this : You 
looked that job over, I suppose. Did it look like one 
of mine — did it, now ?" 

"How do you know what it looked like?" asked 
Carney. 

"I don't," said Curly promptly; "but you do." 

"Well, we'll go into that after a while," said Car- 
ney. "Just now" — ^he drew out his watch — "I'm 
waiting for another person I've sent for." 

Curly and Jane both looked curiously at him ; and 
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then, from long habit, they exchanged — in the old 
confidence — glances of curiosity with each other. 
While they did so, Carney's blue eyes were on them, 
his mind at work on the problem in the solution of 
which even their glances were of assistance. They 
could exchange nothing more than glances just then, 
however, for at that moment Quinn and McBride 
entered and with them — escorted, rather than con- 
ducted — ^was Wolf, as immaculate as ever, though 
concerned and — when he saw Curly — deeply discon- 
certed. Quinn and McBride, treating Wolf with the 
considerate respect the officers of the law always 
show those whose wrongs the law is engaged in 
avenging, drew up between them a chair for Wolf 
and he seated himself, removed his hat, wiped the 
perspiration from his brow and then resolutely" 
turned his eyes, one of which gazed now from out 
the blackened circle Curly's blow had left, upon Car- 
ney. 

"Good morning. Inspector," he managed to say. 
"A fine winter day.'* 

Carney grunted a recognition of his greeting that 
lacked much of the respect the confectioner received 
from McBride and Quinn, who sat there in wonder, 
expecting developments. Carney had plucked out 
a pair of glasses and fixed them rather insecurely on 
his nose, where they slanted unaccustomedly in that 
infrequent wont that resulted from his reluctance 
to use them, and he was looking through a sheaf 
of papers, envelopes, old letters and the like that 
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he had drawn from his pocket. As he looked over 
them he said, ahnost casually : 

"You asked me a question just now. Curly, and 
I didn't answer it. Til do that now. That job did 
not look like one of yours; I don't think it was one 
of yours." 

Wolf and Jane exchanged glances, and McBride 
and Quinn looked at each other with varied evi- 
dences of surprise; and Curly smiled — rather com- 
placently. Then they all focused their glances on 
Carney. He had found what he had been looking 
for and he now drew out from the documents he 
had laid on his desk two long white pieces of paper. 

"How much did you say was stolen from your 
safe, Mr. Wolf?" asked the inspector. 

"Five thousand dollars," said Wolf promptly. 

"In cash?" 

"Certainly." 

"Where was it?" 

"In the strong box, in canvas sacks ; the thief" — 
he paused and looked at Curly — "emptied them be- 
fore leaving." 

"Had some more convenient way of carrying it, 
I suppose?" 

"I don't know; I suppose so." 

^'Your cash slips for that day's sales — ?" 

Wolf held out an anticipatory hand. 

"My cashier didn't handle all that money that day. 
Inspector; I had some already in the safe." 

"Oh. I see!" 
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Silver Jack was silent for a moment and then he 
resiimed: 

'*YouVe been in a little financial difficulty lately, 
Mr. Wolf. You owed about five thousand dollars 
at your bank and you couldn't meet it." 

"I didn't come here to discuss my personal and 
private affairs. Inspector," said Wolf. 

"I'm right, though," persisted Carney — "eh?" 

"Why," said Wolf, "I don't see what that has to 
do with the crime that has been committed." 

"Wait a minute." The inspector had put on his 
glasses again and picked up the papers from his 
desk. "These notes, Mr. Wolf," he said, "for— 
let's see— one for two thousand and one for three 
thousand, were due" — he examined them attentively 
and with the care of one not accustomed to negotia- 
ble instr.uments — "let me see — on the thirteenth of 
December — ^at the Fourth National You didn't pay 
them— eh?" 

Wolf had been slowly settling in his chair and 
every one in the room was now looking at him. 

"I—" he began. "How did you get—?" 

"Well, here they are. I got them," said Carney 
conclusively. 

"May I see them?" asked Wolf. 

Carney handed the notes to him and Wolf studied 
them, turned them over, knitted his brows; and his 
face changed color — ^all but that blackened area of 
the left eye. Carney held out his hand and took the 
notes back. 
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"Now, rU tell you about the robbery of your 
store/* Carney went on, laying the notes on the desk 
and then laying his glasses down on top of them. 
"You see, Mr. Wolf, you've been hitting up a pretty 
stiff pace lately ; youVe had to spend a lot on Jane, 
here. Your notes were coming due in the bank and 
you had no money to take 'em up with; and you 
couldn't borrow any more and the bank wouldn't re- 
new them — and they were crowding you; so you 
thought you'd stall a little and make *em think you 
had had the money, but that your store had been 
robbed and you'd lost it. So you — or some one — 
framed up this safe-blowing job — " 

"What do you mean to insinuate, sir ?" said Wolf, 
starting from his chair. 

"Just keep your seat," said Carney. "I didn't 
mean to insinuate anything. I'm just telling you 
who robbed your store. You did, or you got some 
one to do it for you. Jane here, maybe, put you on ; 
maybe she tried to show you how. That was a mis- 
take, Jane," said Carney, turning to her. "You'd 
have done better if you'd taken him and tried to 
make a moll buzzer of him — ^you could have shown 
him how to nick a sucker ; but knocking off a peter 
isn't exactly in your line. Then you happened to 
see Curly; and you happened — I suppose you hap- 
pened — to think, or one of you happened to think, 
that you might shove it off on him and make him the 
fall man. It was about the dirtiest piece of business 
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I've ever known. I wouldn't have thought it of you, 
Jane !" he said, looking at her and then looking back 
at Wolf. 

Jane's eyes were red, her face was red and she 
was looking out of the window again. Quinn and 
McBride, after their astonishment had passed from 
their faces, were sitting stolidly, silently, Quinn 
picking a loose thread from the band of his roimd 
hat. Wolf, however, was slowly regaining posses- 
sion of himself ; and now he stood up, suddenly and 
stiffly. 

"It's an outrage !" he began. "A respectable busi- 
ness man and citizen and taxpayer like me — to be in- 
sulted in this way! To have my store entered by 
thieves and robbed of five thousand dollars — " 

Carney smiled. "Five thousand dollars !" he said. 
"You never had five thousand dollars in that safe; 
five thousand dollars from selling candy between 
noon and midnight? Don't try to string us — Quinn 
and McBride here, and me — ^we're no fools! Eh?" 

McBride and Quinn, glad to be thus suddenly em- 
braced within the limits of official wisdom again, 
nodded eagerly, almost menacingly. 

"Five thousand dollars ! The devil !" said Quinn. 

"Yes, that's it," Wolf went on bitterly, almost in 
a whimper. "I'm to be robbed and I'm to be in- 
sulted! To be accused of robbing myself! — and by 
the very men I help to pay taxes to for protection. 
You policemen are in league with the thieves and 
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criminals — ^that's what you are ! Til take it up with 
the commissioner; FU take it up with the mayor^ 
that's what ril dor 

"You'd better take Mr. Wolf below, boys," said 
Carney quietly. McBride and Quinn arose and each 
laid a hand on Wolf's shoulder. 

"You don't tell me I'm to be arrested!" Wolf 
looked about in despair, then rushed impulsively 
toward Carney. "Inspector," he pleaded, "don't do 
that! You'll ruin me! You'll ruin me! Let this 
fellow here go. I don't care anything about it. I — 
I withdraw my complaint, gentlemen. I was mis- 
taken about this fellow — ^just because he happened 
to be in my store a day or so before it was robbed. 
Why, Inspector, you'll ruin me! You'll disgrace 
me ! Don't arrest me ! — why, you'll ruin me !" 

He went on in his anguish until Carney said : 

"Don't excite yourself, Mr. Wolf. My men here 
will detain you just a while until we can look into 
this business further." 

McBride and Quinn led him from the room, not 
so deferentially as they had escorted him in, while 
Wolf tried to compose himself to his ordinary dig- 
nity and calm for his appearance before the world 
outside. As he went, Curly saw him cast back a 
glance that held something more than appeal — a 
glance at Jane ; but she did not turn her head. She 
still gazed motionless out of that window and down 
into Market Square. 
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VII 

There were not many moments of complete satis- 
faction in the life of Curly Jackson — if there had 
been, the power to appreciate and enjoy them was 
slowly disintegrating within him. But those mo- 
ments, in which he sat and looked at Silver Jack 
Carney, sitting at his desk, his ordinarily inscrutable 
face just touched with the glow of the process by 
which he had so successfully wrought the solution 
of his problem — ^and then at Jane, turned away from 
them, her elbow on the chair-arm, her chin sunk 
into her hand and her gaze still fixed somewhere be- 
yond that cold and barren Square, littered with the 
straw and grain with which the farmers' wagons 
had strewn it in the pale cold hours of the dawning 
day, and showing life now only in the covey of spar- 
rows that hopped and fluttered and scuffled about 
for their food in a fashion almost as disorderly and 
selfish as men and women in the human world about 
them scuffled and squabbled for theirs — ^those mo- 
ments were sweet. 

There had been joy for Curly — a fierce primitive 
joy — in the moment his blow had fallen on Wolf's 
face a few days before; but this joy, the joy that 
came to him with the gradual realization of what 
this more disastrous blow meant to Wolf, if not, 
perhaps, of so high a quality, was far more intense. 
For now he had revenge ; he had revenge on Wolf, 
who was so soon to be subjected to public ridicule, 
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scorn, humiliation and pain, while he himself was 
to be released and vindicated, if reluctantly, in the 
eyes of the world he so despised. His whole class, 
indeed, in a sense would be vindicated by this proof 
of the fact that men of respectability and position 
could descend to deeds of lower grade than even 
burglars and criminals ; and he was to be revenged, 
too, on Jane! He looked at her again in his tri- 
umph. His face had broadened in that smile that 
made it attractive when humor inspired its smiles; 
it was not attractive now in this smile of a peculiar 
savage quality. 

The inspector moved, sat upright and bent for- 
ward in that urgent attitude with which busy men, 
the victims of many visitors during the day, ter- 
minate interviews and dismiss callers; and then, as 
though remembering that Jane and Curly were not 
exactly callers, he turned to press the button that 
communicated with the room beyond. As he did 
so his eyes rested on Jane; and they saw what Curly 
saw — ^tears rolling heavily down her cheeks. 

Now the sight of a woman's tears was one that 
Silver Jack could not endure. He had witnessed 
many and, though he had seen tears for thirty years, 
he had never accustomed himself to them. When he 
could not stanch them by some little act of kindness, 
which he made a point of performing as gruflSy as 
possible, he resented them almost angrily. His hand 
he stayed in its advance toward the button and, 
turning about, he said : 
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"Oh, here, Jane; cut that out; there's no time 
for that now !'* 

Curly's face had lost its smile and it was now 
touched with an expression softer, tenderer, than it 
had worn in many days. 

"Cut it out, I tell you!" said Carney;. and at his 
words, which concealed somewhere within the tone 
in which they were spoken a pity, she cried, of 
course, the harder. Suddenly turning, she arose, 
and, sweeping toward Curly, said : 

"Oh, Fred, forgive me! You don't know! You 
see, I thought I saw a chance to get out of it all, 
to square it; he was awful good to me and — I had 
a chance. I had a chance! And now it's all gone 
again ! It's all gone !" 

There was not much logic in her words or much 
consistency in her attitude. She was just a woman 
in trouble — that was all ; and to Curly, as to most of 
those like him, there had come long since, if nothing 
else that was worthy, the divine wisdom that teaches 
one to behold all the calamities of life as merely 
trouble — sickness, poverty, mistake, frailty, guilt, 
sin — to him and those like him their consequences 
were all trouble. 

He got up; he could not approach her; he obeyed 
almost automatically the rules of prisons, in which 
he was too well versed by experience; and he was 
used to the enactment of dramatic or tragic or ten- 
der scenes with distances between the principals — 
gften, indeed, with steel bars between them. 
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"Oh, It's all right, Jane," he said. "Forget it; 
and rU forget and we'll go away — " 

She had hung her head, her face was flushing 
deeply, and she slowly shook her head from side to 
side. She would not look at him. 

"You — ^you — " She could scarcely begin. "You 
don't understand." She raised her eyes now to 
him, with a light in them he had never seen in 
any eyes; and as he looked he sank into his chair 
and threw one arm over its back in a broken attitude 
of ultimate surrender. 

"You mean" — ^he began — ^*him?" He jerked his 
head toward the door through which Wolf had dis- 
appeared a few moments before. 

Jane slowly nodded ; and then he turned from her 
and said no more. 

Inspector Carney had pushed his button ; the de- 
tectives came and took Curly and Jane out — ^and 
they parted without another word. 

VIII 

AH that day Curly paced the floor of the prison, 
pausing only to eat the meals Danny Gibbs had sent 
in to him from a restaurant ; and on that New-year's 
Eve, until the lights in the prison were put out, he 
walked up and down, up and down, and then lay 
awake in his cell. The prison was hideous with the 
oaths and drunken cries of the New-year's Eve 
revelers, who had no homes to go to or else no car- 
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riagcs or motors in which to go to their homes, and 
so had been brought in by the police ; but these had 
not disturbed the rest of Curly Jackson. It was the 
sight of Jane in tears — not tears of rage, which he 
had beheld often enough with no such feeling, but 
the tears of human suffering, the tears of trouble. 

He had beheld that vision all the day, all the even- 
ing; he still beheld it when the New Year was hailed 
at midnight by the blasts of whistles and horns and 
automobile sirens, and all the noise of that gaiety 
outside, which could have none but ironic implica- 
tions in that place; he beheld it in the silence that 
followed, the silence later on of dawn, broken only 
by the snores and maudlin mutterings of all the 
miserable slumberers along his tier of cells. 

In the morning, when the turnkey came to turn 
them out into the corridor, Curly asked that he be 
permitted to see Inspector Carney when he came, 
and then eagerly awaited the summons. He had for 
the first time in many years formed a New-year's 
resolution and it interested — ^almost excited — ^him. 

Carney came; and inasmuch as every one, even 
about police headquarters, was filled with the new 
hopeful spirit of the day, the request of Curly was 
borne to him promptly and at ten o'clock he was 
led up again to the front office, where the inspector 
was waiting. 

"Inspector,** said Curly as he was given a seat 
before him, "you're a clever copper, all right — the 
squarest I know. All the boys say so, too— and that 
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dope of yours yesterday was the wise dope; but, if 
you don't mind, if you'll excuse me, you're wrong." 

Silver Jack smiled. 

"What's the matter with you. Curly, this morn- 
ing? Did you get a second-hand jag from some of 
those drunks down there last night by — ^let's see; 
what's this the croakers call it ?— capillary absorp- 
tion?" 

"No; I'm sober," said Curly seriously. "Yop're 
wrong — ^that's alL" 

"Where?" 

"You think I didn't blow that safe?" 

"I know you didn't It was rough work." 

"Well, I'm much obliged for the compliment ; but 
let me ask you something." 

"Go as far as you like," said the inspector. 

"How did the guy get in the place that night?" 

"How? Why, by the door, of course — he had 
the key. To be sure, he opened the alley window 
and made a few scratches on the sill and the sash 
with a knife to look like a jimmy." 

Curly smiled. "The jimmying wasn't rough 
work, was it, Inspector?'* 

"Yes, in its way, it was. A guy that could jimmy 
that decently wouldn't have made such a muss of 
the big job inside. That's easy. Spring something 
better than that." 

"Well, thank you again ; but you've got the wrong 
steer." 

"See here. Curly," said Carney, "what are you 
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trying to do — work the noble sacrifice gag on nie ?" 

"No, I'm — ^well, I'm no good anjrway. Tm the 
fall guy, all right ; I'm going through. I did it." 

Carney sat back and smiled indulgently on Curly. 

"So you think that fellow that stole your girl 
didn't knock off that peter— eh?'* 

Curly winced, but recovering said : 

"That big stiff? Why, he couldn't knock off an 
icicle with a pole!" 

"No — maybe not; but he could blow a safe to 
pieces and nearly blow up a building with it." 

"It was a bum job, wasn't it?" said Curly; and 
then, from habit, he recoiled. Carney, noticing the 
expression he knew so well as connoting that mo- 
ment in the recitals of criminals in which their 
minds fail and they relax their guilty vigilance for 
an instant, so that the divinely persistent truth es- 
capes, became serious and interested. Even Curly, 
forgetting that for once he was trying not to lie but 
to tell the truth, was, by the very fact of long habit, 
perturbed and perplexed. Then he readjusted him- 
self to his somewhat complex mental attitude and 
went on : 

"Do you want me to tell you how the place 
looked — where the safe was — and all that ?" 

"Oh, that's too simple. Curly. You know that, 
of course; you were in there Friday evening. You 
even gave candy to some kids." 

"How'd you know that?" 

''Oh, I know a thing now and then." 
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'Well, all right; so I did! But, look at!'* Curly 
hitched his chair closer to the inspector, "That 
safe, now, was a burglar-proof — " He paused and 
smiled at the humor of it. "Now, whoever knocked 
it off poured in enough soup to blow up the vaults 
of the Guarantee Deposit. The door was blown 
clear off its hinges and the kecster was blown, too, 
all to pieces — " 

"Yes ; that was all in the papers. Go on/* 

"But, look at!" said Curly, leaning forward 
eagerly. 'Tying right on top of the papers, in the 
hole where the keester had been, was a photograph 
of a girl; she was in — what do you call it? — low-cut 
dress — she was a peach — smiling; and — Do you 
want some more proof?" 

Inspector Carney listened ; then sat and thought. 
Finally he said : 

"Well, Curly, I was going to spring you to-day as 
a New-year*s present, but Til have to change my 
mind. You were in there, all right — after Wolf 
had done the job. It must have been an awful dis- 
appointment; though you needn't worry. He didn't 
have a cent in it; he took it all out and blew it in on 
Jane. What do you want to throw yourself away 
on her for?" 

Curly sat and looked down at his little felt hat for 
a few moments; and when he lifted his eyes to the 
inspector they were moist. 

"Well," he said, "you see. Inspector, I'm — ^well, 
IVc been pretty badly gone on that girl for a long 
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while — and this thing's hit her hard. As for that 
big stiff, of course — ^you saw me soak him the other 
day. I'm sorry I did that, now. He wasn't worth 
it, I suppose; I shouldn't have degraded myself. I 
should have stamped on his toes — given him the 
boots. I oughtn't to have dirtied my hands with him. 
But Jane — ^you saw how it is with her. She cried, 
didn't she? You saw her, yourself, yesterday. And 
— maybe you'll think I'm a soft one — but Fd do 
an3rthing for her. So, look here ; let me go through. 
Put me in front of the judge to-morrow morning 
and I'll take a plea ; I'll save you all the trouble. I'm 
no good any more, anyway. I might as well be the 
fall guy. I'll go back to that old stir. I'm used to 
it. And you make that big candy butcher take care 
of Jane — that's all I ask. Make her square it and 
live decent She can — ^now. I might as well be the 
fall man, I tell you, and be settled for this as for 
something else." 

Carney sat and looked at Curly ; his blue eyes met 
Curly's gray ones — ^and between them there was for 
an instant exchanged the respect of two men. 

"Curly 1" said Carney at length, "neither of them 
is worth it; but — ^what can I do now? I wish — ^well, 
no matter." 

He pushed the button and to the officer who en- 
tered he said : 

"Send Quinn." 

When Quinn's red face appeared in the doorway 
and he had wished the inspector a "Happy New 
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Year!" — "and you, too, Curly, I don't mind say- 
ing," he added — Carney said : 

"Go swear out an affidavit charging Curly with 
— ^with — ^a — ^with breaking and entering — with in- 
tent to commit larceny. And go out to old man 
Harding's house and ask him to come down here; 
tell him you want him to sign an affidavit charging 
Wolf with trying to defraud his creditors — ^unless 
the prosecutor will say it's a crime to blow your own 
safe. Curly, here, is going to enter a plea of guilty." 

Quinn looked in surprise at Curly, who was look- 
ing in some surprise at Carney. 

^Why, Inspector!" he began. "Look at! I 
thought th^t Wolf was to be—" 

"To hell with Wolf!" said Carney. "We've got 
enough legal technicalities here this morning and 
enough offenses, without compounding felonies — if 
it is a felony to blow your own safe. Anyway, we'll 
leave Wolf to his bankers; they're no slouches, 
either, when it comes to trimming a fellow." 

Curly had another question on his lips and Car- 
ney, looking at him, smiled. 

"Jane?" he said. "Well, I've got nothing on 
Jane." 

He turned then and strode over to the window, 
plunged his hands into his trousers pockets and 
stood gazing down into the Market Square, which 
had formed the object of his contemplation during 
so many months and years of his curious mental 
processes. It was there the reporters found him 
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and, wishing him a "Happy New Year" noisily, 
asked immediately for news. • 

"Go to Quinn," said Silver Jack. "He's got a 
story for you. Your papers won't print all of it, be- 
cause it's about a big advertiser; but it's a big story. 
Quinn has done a rather clever job on that Wolf 
case. He's getting to be a better man every day. I 
may make a detective of him yet" 

He lighted a cigar — and looked on down into the 
deserted Square. 
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WHEN I was a boy in Macochee there was an 
old house far out Court Street which, for 
me, was enveloped in an atmosphere of mystery and 
romance. The house was one of the oldest in town, 
built after the simple, almost classic model the early 
residents of southern Ohio brought with them from 
the South. It stood as if abandoned amid the elms 
in its wide and ample grounds ; the grass was never 
cut, an unkempt growth hid walks and driveway, 
and the weather of lonesome years had stained the 
stately colunms that had once been glistening white. 
And yet at a certain hour each morning Colonel 
Clayton, tall, impressive, of soldierly bearing, left 
the house; at a certain hour each evening he entered 
it. He dwelt there alone. To me he seemed very 
old. His ^lair was gray and he must have been, I 
calculate, about forty when I first noticed him. And 
once, just once, he noticed me. We boys had organ- 
ized a little military company and armed ourselves 
with wooden guns. We drilled a good deal, and as 
we marched past his house one Saturday morning 
Colonel Qayton turned, and as his eye rested on me 
he smiled. 

SO 
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Then — it must have been in the summer of 
1876— a citizen halted us one day and, addressing 
me as captain, told me that my command had been 
ordered to the Black Hills. Whereupon we hid our 
wooden guns and, concluding that it would be best 
to remain discreetly quiet and strictly neutral for a 
while, disbanded. The colonel had commanded the 
Sixty-Sixth Regiment during the Civil War. To me 
this was equivalent to saying that he had fought and 
won the war; for I could conceive of no larger mili- 
tary establishment than the old Sixty-Sixth, on 
which, as one might say, we were all reared in Ma- 
cochee. I always wondered why the colonel's por- 
trait did not appear in Bancroft's History of the 
United States which we used in the public school. 
The omission impressed me as a mean and petty 
jealousy of the publishers, for if the Sixty-Sixth had 
not fought and won that war, who on earth had? I 
had heard my father tell a bishop who was visiting 
us — ^he was about as comfortable a guest as a camel 
in a tent — ^that there was a story in that house. 

J had dimly felt as much myself, and yet it was 
not until I had grown up and had begun the disillu- 
sioning process of envisaging htunan history, and so 
had drawn events into better proportion, that I im- 
derstood it. I had made inquiries, to be sure, but my 
mother told me to ask my father, and my father, 
who seemed averse to wasting time in talking to his 
own family — ^he had so many tiresome parishioners 
to talk to, I suppose — ^gave me a mere bald outline. 
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But at last, one day, I interested Captain Jeremiah 
Qarkc and got from him the story. The captain had 
lived in Macochee before the war, he had enlisted 
there, had commanded a company in the Sixty-Sixth, 
and after the war, had gone out West He was, 
when he told me the story, back in Macochee again 
for the second time since the war; he had returned 
for Home-Coming Week, and was so bored by the 
foolish carnival that he was glad to talk about old 
times, or any times other than those present times, 
with any one, even a youth. 

"It seems," said the captain — ^the captain always 
opened a narrative with the phrase "It seems," es- 
pecially if it told an undisputed, fixed and positive 
fact — "it seems," he said, "that in his youth Wade 
Qayton was in love with a girl." 

That, at the age I had then attained — ^I was home 
for vacation in my freshman year — ^was a good be- 
ginning for any story. But before he could get on 
the captain felt moved to give me an outline of gen- 
eral history, in order, I suppose, to lead up logically 
to the Civil War, with which, in the captain's phi- 
losophy, history ended. Thus, even down to the com- 
promise of 1850, that interesting girl was left in 
abeyance and, as it were, formless and void ; and it 
was not until some time after the Lincoln and Doug- 
las debate that he revealed her name as Laura Shel- 
don. It seemed, then, that in the year i860 human 
interest, always strong in Macochee, centered in her 
Jove-affairs. She was then eighteen and, according 
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to the captain, the prettiest girl in Ohio. He tried 
to give me some conception of her beauty, and after 
reciting a catalogue of blue eyes, brown hair, fair 
skin and so forth he gave up in despair and said : 

"You should have seen her in a white dress, stand- 
ing at the gate just as evening was coming on — ^an 
evening, say, in late July, with the moon rolling up 
over the trees; you should have seen her raise her 
white arm to her hair and meet you with a little wist- 
ful look in her eyes and a little smile on her lips! 
And then, sir," he went on, with the look that old 
but pleasant memories bring out, "you should have 
heard her sing LUy Dale! Well, you would have 
been in love with her, too, just as I was, just as all 
the young men in town were/' 

Neither the captain, however, nor any other of 
the Macochee swains of that epoch seemed to stand 
the ghost of a chance, because of Wade Clayton. 
His mother was a Wade, and he was related to the 
Powells and to every other good family in Macochee 
except the Sheldons, and that discrepancy he was de- 
termined on repairing. He was then about twenty- 
one and, according to the captain, a tall, dashing, 
young feilow with most of the S3miptoms of ro- 
mance. He had been to West Point by appointment 
from his uncle. Major Wade, then in Congress, but 
he had got into some creditable scrape and had been 
expelled. At that time he was studying law — ^that 
IS, he sat in his uncle's law office by an open window 
with a law book in his lap and looked down into the 
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Square until Laura came by. By the end of the sum- 
mer it was understood that he and Laura were en- 
gaged. Matters stood thus all that winter, and in the 
new interest excited by the secession of the states fol- 
lowing Lincoln's election Laura and her lover were 
likely^ to be forgotten. Then, suddenly, without an- 
nouncement, without warning, in the spring of 1861 
Laura married George Baring. The event coincided 
with the fall of Fort Sumter and, in the best circles 
of Macochee, must almost have equaled it in im- 
portance. In a sense it excelled the national sensa- 
tion, for Macochee, having been a station on the un- 
derground railway and used to the abolitionism of 
Major Landis, understood the fall of Sumter; but 
it did not understand the capitulation of Laura Shel- 
don's heart to the sudden attack of George Baring. 
If Clayton understood he never told any one. The 
blow hit him hard, they all knew that; it wounded 
his vanity, and many of the women insisted that it 
broke his heart. A few days later, at Lincoln's first 
call, he raised a company and in a week left with 
his raw command. They marched away one morn- 
ing, Clayton at their head, a hundred boys, not as 
you see them in pictures or hear them described in 
the Decoration Day oration, for they had no uni- 
forms or equipment, but the excited imagination of 
Macochee supplied all the paraphernalia to invest 
them in the panoply of war; and after old Doctor 
Goddard, standing with bare white head, had prayed 
for them in the Square, they marched to the station 
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behind the Macochee Cornet Band, followed by a 
cheering crowd of men and boys, and women weep- 
ing, and some veterans of the Mexican War, and one 
old fellow who claimed to have been in the Revolu- 
tionary Army and to have seen Washington. They 
marched past Laura Sheldon's home, which had be- 
come the home of Laura Baring, and saw her stand- 
ing at the gate, her husband by her side. Laura 
looked at Clayton, her fine eyes — ^wide, expectant, 
brilliant — ^fixed upon him as if she were willing him 
to look at her; she had a handkerchief ready to wave 
at him. But he never looked at her, not once* He 
marched as they had taught him at West Point, eyes 
front. And presently she lifted the handkerchief, 
pressed it to her eyes, and swiftly ran into the house. 

The second call came, the Sixty-Sixth Regiment 
sprang into being, and all the young men enlisted — 
even, at the last, George Baring himself. 

It was the captain who employed that invidious 
*^even". 

"I speak thus of George Baring," he said, *1)ecausc 
he was a man, somehow, whom no one expected to 
do such a thing. He was of an old Macochee fam- 
ily, too, a gay, good-natured, young fellow whom 
people in general liked. But they never expected 
him to do anything enterprising until he married 
Launu We were all surprised ; we could not imagine 
why he should enlist. I know that if Laura Sheldon 
had married me I shouldn't have enlisted until the 
enemy was in my front yard. But we concluded that, 
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having distinguished himself by his victory over 
Clayton in the pursuit of Laura Sheldon, he felt that 
much more than he had ever imagined was now de- 
manded of him; and even though he had taken a 
wife, the most beautiful in Ohio, he could not avail 
himself then even of the scriptural exemption. It 
was, in a sense, a sequence of the old rivalry. It 
began on that afternoon when the boys went away 
at the first call. He had seen the look with which his 
bride regarded Qayton, and he had followed her 
when she fled up the long walk at Clayton's refusal 
to turn his head in farewell. And it had troubled 
him; it had not let him rest, and he was tormented 
by the thought that she might hold him less brave 
than others — less brave, to be explicit, than Wade 
Qa3rton. Then Clayton, having served his three 
months, came home with a captain's commission 
and secured a transfer to the Sixty-Sixth. His ap- 
pearance in uniform, bronzed already and looking 
the real thing in soldiery, was enough to add a final 
desperation. And Baring enlisted. I asked him one 
night down in Virginia how he could leave his wife, 
and he said : 

" *0h, you should have seen how pleased she was, 
and proud ! She is a brave patriotic woman.' 

"Now, we of the old Sixty-Sixth were excessively 
proud of our regiment. It was called the Bloody 
Sixty-Sixth. There were other regiments so called, 
but not so early as ours was. A good many hand- 
some reputations came tardily after the war was 
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over. Ours was early and desperately made. 
Twenty-one battles, seventy-three skirmishes — ^that 
was our record. Port Republic, Cedar Mountain, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg; then, after the transfer of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps under Hooker to the Army of the 
Cumberland, near Chattanooga, came Lookout 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Ringgold ; then Rocky 
Face Ridge, Pine Mountain, Culp's Farm, and from 
Atlanta to the sea with Sherman. We made the 
whole circuit of the southern states. Such events 
bind men together, you understand; we had all the 
esprit de corps of an old regiment of imperial 
guards." 

The captain's boasts, though the conventional 
ones, helped me to understand an occurrence that 
befell this proud and gallant regiment in the battle 
of Cedar Mountain. Baring had been made a cap- 
tain ; not that he deserved it, but Qayton had urged 
it — on Laura's account, they knew — ^and Clayton al- 
ways got what he wanted with the one exception. 

Captain Baring, as I gathered, must have made a 
fine figure, especially at parade or at guard moimt, 
with his erect young form, his good-looking face 
and his curly hair. And while he was, in a way, 
popular enough with his company the men did not 
lean on him as they would have leaned, for instance, 
on such a fellow as Qayton. The Sixty-Sixth saw 
its first fighting in the Valley of the Shenandoah 
against Stonewall Jackson. 
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At Port Republic, of which the captain gave a 
technical description quite as incomprehensible as the 
very best battle descriptions, the regiment behaved 
gallantly, though it hadn't found itself or been made 
into the effective machine it was destined to become 
under Clayton who, at that time still a captain, was 
acting-major commanding the second battalion. 
Baring bore himself well in that engagement— came 
through, in fact, all right. He was, after the ordeal 
was over, a bit elated. His elation, which impressed 
the captain and some of the other officers as the ela- 
tion that comes of relief, showed in his manner, in 
the way he laughed, in the intensity with which his 
eyes sparkled as he discussed the symptoms he had 
noted in himself when he was going into action. 
They all understood, for they had had the same sen- 
sations themselves. It has been supposed that one 
experience of this sort will accustom a man so that 
in time he will be habituated to the ordeal, become 
used to fire. I fear that supposition is incorrect ; no 
man ever becomes accustomed to it; no man ever 
likes it ; and his last battle is as hard as his first. Cer- 
tainly this is true of the sensitive, delicately-organ- 
ized man — I know it was that way with me when the 
Black Hills campaign was suggested — and it was the 
case with George Baring. That first battle only sup- 
plied new details for his imagination to work with, 
and with them he fashioned new and inconceivable 
horrors for himself. However, he controlled him- 
self, and during the preliminary movements at Cedar 
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Mountain he did well. The man must have been con- 
stantly fighting two battles — one with the enemy, the 
other with himself. Poor fellow, with his egoistic 
imagination, how he must have suffered ! 

Stonewall Jackson whipped the Sixty-Sixth again 
at Cedar Mountain. Through the late afternoon and 
all through the early evening they waited to advance. 
They were at the edge of a wood, and now and then 
a shell from the hill where the enemy perched flew 
over them, rattling through the tree-tops, and burst 
behind them. During those hours Baring lived 
through the dangers, the horrors, in every realistic 
detail, of a thousand battles, and must have died 
a thousand deaths. After a while they were ordered 
to lie down, and thus they waited through the twi- 
light, impatient and nervous, joking some of them, 
others keeping strangely silent, thinking of peaceful 
Macochee and certain persons there. This change of 
posture from the straight to the prone had an unfor- 
tunate effect on Baring. It lowered him, not only 
physically, but morally. 

"I remember," said the captain, "just how he 
looked, squatting there in the rear of his men with 
his sword drawn. His face was very white and it 
must have itched in spots, he was always liffing a 
finger to scratch it ; and his eyes were fixed straight 
ahead as he tapped his sword-point nervously on the 
ground. Night fell and the advance was sounded, 
and at last we moved forward into the woods. Our 
regiment had the right of the line, but owing to a 
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mistake old Kenneth, our colonel, had made in giv- 
ing his commands he had twisted the regiment about 
so that Baring's company was on the right. There 
was no time to change and we went on. We went 
forward, deeper and deeper into the woods, and then 
suddenly I knew something was wrong. I felt the 
temper, as it were, go out of our line ; there was a 
gush of fire, an awful yell, and we knew that we had 
marched into an ambuscade. There was no time to 
retreat; we were in for a hand-to-hand fight. For 
some reason I turned, and looking, I saw Baring 
white as death ; he halted, stood, shivered an instant, 
then he clasped his hands to his face, and turning 
in flight, suddenly sank to his knees. It was a sick- 
ening and yet pitiable sight. He had not been 
wounded ; he had collapsed from fear. His company 
was in demoralization; it broke and started to run. 
And then I was compelled to witness a sight still 
more horrible. A corporal in his company — Poole, 
which was not his name — ^turned and, thrusting his 
musket into Baring's back, fired. I saw it. I can see 
it now. Such things have been, I am told. I remem- 
ber now a man in a Connecticut regiment, whom I 
met at Atlanta, sinisterly pointing out a certain offi- 
cer in his regiment" — ^and the captain here told a 
long and irrelevant story about that man. 

"But the case of Baring," he said when he at last 
got around to it again, "I saw that, and wish I had 
not. I had no time then for thought, for in another 
instant there was Qayton on a horse, swearing like 
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Sheridan at Winchester, and in the last instant be- 
fore it would l\ave been too late the line was re- 
formed, and we stayed to fight a hopeless fight. That 
night we fell back, beaten, half our troops killed 
outright, and of our own regiment it seems that 
eighty-seven were killed and two hundred wounded. 
But Qayton was a full major with a bullet woimd 
through his left elbow, and Baring lay on the field 
among the dead. We never found his body; we 
hadn't the time to look for it then." 

They talked it over, Clayton and the captain and 
the few who knew, and agreed that for the honor 
of the regiment they would never tell. And they 
never did tell. Those of them who came from 
Macochee thought at once of Laura. She was in a 
delicate condition, expecting to bear a child. And 
Clayton, with his majority and his wound, was 
given a furlough, and he started home to tell her. 
But first he sent Laura a telegram saying : "George 
killed at the head of his company." One could 
imagine I know not what new hopes rising in his gal- 
lant breast as he drew near to the old town. But 
the bald truth of that telegram was given no other 
significance in the story he told her than that which 
It bore on its face, and Qayton supplied the details to 
ennoble the tragedy. He told her of the waiting in 
the wood, then of the advance, then of the ambus- 
cade, and evidently he told it with fine verisimilitude. 
But the part he himself had played in rallying that 
broken line he ascribed to Baring — ^and the honor- 
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able bullet that had pierced his own elbow was sub- 
stituted for the one Poole had sent to Baring's heart. 

There in the dim parlor of the old Sheldon house, 
his arm in a sling, Clayton told her the story; and 
she, leaning forward in tears, listened and did not 
see the hero before her, but the other man whose 
coward's death had been transfigured for her into a 
noble gallant end. And so possessed was she by 
that glorification that she never even once inquired 
after Clayton's wound or noted the new gold leaves 
on his shoulder-straps. 

Old Kenneth was killed at Gettysburg, and Clay- 
ton got his colonelcy. The war ended; they came 
home and took up their lives, or began others. Cap- 
tain Clarke did not remain in Macochee, but went 
West ; but he was in Macochee long enough to note 
that the town had already resumed its interest in 
Laura Baring and Wade Clayton. Macochee, of 
course, confidently expected them to wed. Clayton 
took up the practise of law, and in the flush of 
enterprise that followed the war he was as successful 
as a lawyer as he had been as a soldier. His heart 
had not changed and he resumed his courtship. He 
called on Laura, he sent her flowers by the negro 
boy who served him. But his attentions had to be 
managed with an intense and subtle delicacy. 
Laura's little son, Victor, occupied her whole 
thought, and she had already begun to implant in his 
mind a deep reverence for a father who had died 
for his country, gallantly, at the head of his regi- 
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ment on the field of honor. And Clayton, sitting 
with her, began at Laura's behest to tell the child the 
story of his father's services. 

Clayton was still young and he could be patient. 
He did not speak to Laura on the one subject that 
must have saturated with its influences the very at- 
mosphere about them ; she wore her mourning still, 
and the colonel waited, as all Macochee waited, for 
her to take it off. They waited two years. Then 
Qayton was elected to Congress. He wrote to Laura 
from Washington ; at home in the vacations he was 
often with her, advising her on her affairs, silently, 
patiently waiting. After a while he spoke, but 
she put him off. Her excuse was the boy. And the 
colonel was forced to sit by and for the benefit of 
that child rehearse, with improvements and embel- 
lishments, the absurd story of George Baring's 
death. Baring's picture in the uniform of a captain 
hung in the parlor, his presence filled the house, and 
among them they created for Laura and for the boy 
an idol before which they all bowed. And this went 
on for years. 

One would think that Gayton would have sick- 
ened of the business, and at times he did. But the 
seductive Laura was always there, and his share of 
the worship in which he joined was for her. One 
would think that he would have hated the boy for 
whom this great impossible sacrifice was made, for 
whom this grotesque apotheosis was created ; but he 
didn't. Wade Gayton could hate nothing. Captain 
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Clarke asserted. According to this stanch and ad- 
miring comrade he befriended every lame dog, 
every miserable devil in town. If any one got into 
trouble he helped him; if any were in jail he 
visited them; he defended half the rogues in the 
county and got them off, inventing in their behalf 
stories as romantic and as untrue as that he had cre- 
ated for George Baring. He was a supreme ro- 
manticist and Macochee was devoted to him; and if 
he was not impatient with Laura, Macochee was, 
and indignant besides. But there were no outward 
or spoken reproaches. Old Ledinger broached the 
subject to Clayton one afternoon on the Square, but 
he never finished ; Clayton would have killed him. 

Clayton served six terms in Congress. Then he 
appointed young Baring a cadet at West Point, 
Laura's ambition being to have him follow the career 
of his father. When he had gone Clayton asked 
Laura to marry him. 

"Surely, now that Victor is gone, it is time," he 
urged. 

But she shook her head. 

"How can he be true to his father's memory and 
heritage if his mother — " she began. The captain 
detailed the conversation just as if he had been pres- 
ent, like a novelist. 

Then Qayton declined another renomination, and 
retired to his lonely house, with no one but Ephraim, 
his black house boy. At thirty-eight, with a career 
still before him, he seemed to have given up all other 
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ambitions and settled down to the quest that had 
held him all those years. And he practised law, and 
called on Laura in the evenings, and sent flowers to 
her by Ephraim. When the people of Macochee saw 
him they sighed with a gentle pleasant melancholy, 
thinking of his long romantic courtship. They told 
visitors of it, pointing the colonel out to them, and 
the visitors sighed in the same gentle, pleasantly 
melancholy way. Thus ran the captain's story. 

I had, indeed, seen a negro bearing flowers out 
South Main Street, but the interest, the melancholy, 
the sighs, if these existed, were all in that world 
which lies above and outside a boy's life. But the 
Macochee folk — the few that knew — ^never told the 
truth about Baring. A miracle had happened, 
wrought by the will of Wade Qayton ; the truth had 
indeed been forgotten, if it ever had been known ; 
it was incrusted by this new dement, and George 
Baring had gained a reputation and a personality 
among his townsmen he never could have had in 
life. 

To the old boys of the Sixty-Sixth, Clayton re- 
mained the hero he had been. He met them at their 
annual reunions. These were held all over Qayton's 
congressional district, every place but one — namely, 
Macochee. Clayton always forbade their meeting 
there, though they proposed it annually. He had his 
reasons, and his old soldiers knew them. Thus the 
years went by. The regiment diminished, the vet- 
erans were beginning to grow old. Then, for the 
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first time in all their service, they disobeyed their 
colonel. In the summer of 1881 they mutinied, 
openly, flagrantly, and resolved to hold their reunion 
in Macochee. 

"We insist, sir," said old Major Hastings, "on 
showing your fellow-townsmen how we love and 
honor you." 

The captain said the colonel's eyes moistened as 
he bowed his gray head, though the captain was not 
there. 

Victor Baring was graduated from West Point 
in June of that year and came home in the new uni- 
form of a second-lieutenant of the army. Him I 
could remember well. He burst upon our sight and 
put our old wooden guns to shame as he moved far, 
far above us, to our reverence and awe and despair- 
ing envy, a lithe slender figure in the fatigue jacket 
that fitted him like a girl's bodice, his legs appear- 
ing much longer in the light blue trousers with the 
wide white stripe of the infantry, and his little for- 
age cap sitting rakishly on the curly head. The girls 
must have been as excited as we over his appearance, 
though I knew nothing, of course, of that. But the 
captain said so and asserted that the old folk said : 
"How much he looks like his father !" His mother 
thought the same thing and said it to him, though 
she, perhaps, was tactful enough to spare Qayton 
the remark. And yet she did not conceal her pride. 
The captain described a scene between these patient 
lovers. 
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"Isn't he handsome?" Laura remarked. 

The colonel looked at the young lieutenant; he 
knew what was passing in Laura's mind, and for an 
instant, remarking how like the elder Baring he 
looked, a bitterness tinged the feeling in his heart. 
But he restrained this feeling and said with seeming 
irrelevance : 

"Yes, we're growing old." 

Laura looked at him in a sudden amazement, a 
sudden alarm. Then her eyes drooped and she busied 
herself with the sewing in her lap. And the colonel, 
with lowered glance, looked at his hat which he was 
slowly turning over and over between his knees. In 
the minds of both was the thought of the sacrifice 
that had been made for that youth, for the ideal 
which had been evolved for him as his guiding star 
in the life on which he was entering. 

Life just then, however, presented itself to Lieu- 
tenant Baring in the form of a young girl, indistinct, 
with a vague loveliness and infinite, if somewhat in- 
definite charm; but this ideal soon fixed its abode 
in the slender form of a most indubitably physical 
body, and the ideal was connoted by a certain pretty 
name, Bessie Bell. This maiden was the daughter 
of that rich old citizen, Amos Bell, who still bore 
the hatred that had attached to him as a Copperhead 
during the war. Laura watched the advance of the 
passion with alarm. It was the first obstacle in the 
way of the realization of her ideal. The incongruity 
of an alliance between the noble scion of the patriotic 
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house of Baring and the daughter of a Copperhead 
distressed her ; it seemed to violate the sanctuary in 
which she had reared her idol. The situation was 
one she did not know how to deal with and she did 
not try to deal with it. She ignored it, at first, 
adopting that method by which the tender senti- 
mental mothers of her generation and tradition dealt 
with all the unpleasant facts of a life which is ar- 
ranged on the supposition that they may be shielded 
from its blows and spared its shocks. Having been 
governed by her feelings all her life, tender, delicate 
and pure as those feelings were, she had now no re- 
course of reason, no philosophy with which to com- 
fort herself, and she simply refused to accept this 
unpleasant probability. She closed her eyes to it, 
pretended that things were otherwise, prayed for a 
miracle that would make them otherwise. 

But the romance was rapid and insistent, and it 
was not long before the son forced the fact on 
his mother's attention by informing her of his inten- 
tion to marry Bessie Bell at no distant date. Mrs. 
Baring had no argument to urge against the girl; 
she was pretty, sensible and destined to be rich. The 
argument of her father's politics Laura could not 
bear to raise. She reminded the boy of his youth, 
of his inexperience, of his slender means, and ended 
by urging him to consult Colonel Clayton. She did 
consult the colonel herself, but he only laughed. In 
fact, he did not try to thwart the purpose of the 
young lovers at all — ^having in his heart a natural 
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sympathy for young lovers — ^nor did he try to allay 
the mother's fears. He saw, in this new arrange- 
ment of the parts in the drama that had been so long 
unfolding, a chance for himself. 

It was not long before the lieutenant induced 
Bessie to accompany him to his mother's house, 
where an embarrassed call was made. Laura was 
impressed and almost won by the girl's simplicity 
and prettiness, and as they walked away the colonel 
himself appeared on the scene. He could have come 
at no more auspicious moment. He and Mrs. Bar- 
ing stood in silence and watched Victor and Bessie 
stroll away. Just beyond the gate, in the quiet leafy 
avenue, they paused, and beneath a lilac bush Victor 
put his arm about the girl and thinking themselves 
obscured from view, perhaps so lost in their blissful 
young Elysium that they had no thought of any 
other world or the eyes in it, they gazed into each 
other's eyes and kissed. 

Colonel Qayton had but come from a meeting 
of his Grand Army Post, where the final arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of his old regiment at 
its forthcoming reunion had been under discussion. 
And the memories those old soldiers always stirred, 
added to the implications of the hour and of the 
scene, produced in him strong emotions. A sense 
of loneliness, of despair and of failure overpowered 
him. 

"We are growing old," he said, and the words 
startled Mrs. Baring, perhaps awakened her. As 
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Victor strolled slowly away with the girl Clayton 
pressed Laura to tell him that when the lad married 
she would consent to become his. 

She did not promise in words, but the flush that 
deepened the pink of her throat and the expression 
in the eyes she raised to him — ^these and the in- 
fluences that are so subtly conveyed by the myste- 
rious processes of the soul in certain profound mo- 
ments — caused a great elation, as of victory and of 
desire achieved, to swell within his heart. 

Thus, for perhaps the first time in twenty years, 
the colonel began to feel that he was at last about to 
win her hand. He knew, however, that his own 
marriage could be hastened only by hastening the 
marriage of the younger lovers. To this event, so 
ardently longed for by three of the persons con- 
cerned and, perhaps, secretly by the fourth, there 
now appeared one of those obstacles which the fates 
had so spitefully been throwing in the way of the 
colonel's romantic aspirations all his life. The colo- 
nel recognized the obstacle at once, even before the 
lean figure of Amos Bell had cast its long shadow 
over the door-sill of his law office that morning. The 
colonel distrusted Bell, as did nearly every one in 
Macochee. I could understand that, for I had to see 
the old man in his pew every Sunday and to hear 
him pray in prayer-meeting. The colonel might 
have forgiven him, perhaps, for being a Copperhead 
— the colonel had not often waved the bloody shirt, 
even when it was politically most fashionable in 
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Ohio to do so— but with his detestation of cant and 
hypocrisy and pharisaism he could never exactly 
love him as a neighbor. Indeed, he could scarcely 
be civil to the old man, as in that scene — ^which the 
captain so clearly dramatized for me — Bell drew up 
a chair, laid his hat and stick on the colonel's desk, 
scraped his old throat, plucked at the wiry hairs of 
his beard, and pecking with a hard nail on the table, 
hinted at certain rumors concerning the death of 
George Baring which, if revealed, would discredit 
the family. Clayton was angry, but before he could 
swear or even speak he thought of something and 
wondered why he had not thought of it before. A 
lawyer of more methodical habits would have 
thought of it instantly, but the colonel's sensation, 
after the professional chagrin had vanished, was one 
of gratitude that he had remembered it at all, and 
only pretending to hear what Bell was saying, he 
tried to recall the details of certain professional serv- 
ices he had rendered to the wife of the old man 
a few months prior to her death a decade before. 

The will of Mrs. Bell, which Qayton had drawn 
and then forgotten, provided that her property, con- 
siderable for Macochee, was to go to Bessie on her 
marriage; until that time it was to remain in the 
hands of Amos as trustee. So the colonel dealt 
diplomatically with Bell and sent him away, finally, 
with the assurance that he would look into the 
matter and see what he could do. 

Now, the only thing worth the doing which he 
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could see was to bring about the marriage as soon 
as possible ; and when Victor came to ask his advice, 
by which he meant his approval of the step he was 
contemplating — namely, an immediate elopement — 
the colonel, with certain delicate reserves, jret full of 
guile, urged the boy on. He even entered with zest 
into the details of preparation and found in this em- 
ployment a deep satisfaction, thinking all the while 
of another wedding toward which, as he now 
thought after his last talk with Laura, he could con- 
fidently look forward. 

But these preparations were interrupted by the 
reunion of the old regiment. Captain Qarke was at 
home in Montana and had no thought of going, but 
a fortnight before the occasion he received a letter 
from Qayton, so warm, so urgent, that he packed 
his valises and went. 

"It had been many years since I had seen my old 
comrades," the captain explained, "and I was hardly 
prepared for the revelation. I had not thought of 
myself as old — but the sight of those veterans, many 
of them already gray and bent and lame, saddened 
me. I remember that in the parade that morning we 
marched — if you care to have our straggling called 
marching — ^we could march once, anyway— out 
Reynolds Street past old Major Landis' house. The 
old gentleman was lame and couldn't get about, and 
had been wheeled out on to the veranda, and there he 
sat between the two wheels of his rolling-chair, his 
family about him. As we passed we saluted, and the 
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old gentleman gravely returned our salute, his long 
slender arm sedately rising and falling, and he cried 
with a little, weak, senile laugh that had in it pathos 
and humor : 

"'Why, look at the boys r 

"My God, the boys ! Those old, gray-haired, tot- 
tering men! Tears came to our eyes and tears 
streamed down the old major's white face as we 
turned our faces smiling up to him, and so passed in 
that pathetic little review. But, sir, you should have 
seen him riding a wild bay stallion with Ord's staff 
past Lincoln and Grant down at City Point !" The 
captain paused and I knew that for a moment his 
thoughts were elsewhere. But he recalled himself. 
"Well, no matter. There was one man there who 
hadn't begun to look old, and that, as you might 
know, was Wade Clayton. He was not more than 
half-way through the forties then, and he made a 
distinguished figure in his long frock coat, with the 
little button of the Loyal Legion on his lapel and a 
wide Panama on his iron-gray hair. Just in his 
prime, vigorous and able, what might not he have 
done if that woman had only wedded him and freed 
him to the larger issues of life! You should have 
heard the oration he delivered in the town hall, with 
'the two or three hundred survivors of the old Sixty- 
Sixth and half the townspeople for an audience! I 
have heard many a speaker, but Wade Qayton, on 
the subject of the Civil War, excelled them all. 
Every one was there but Mrs. Baring. I looked 
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over the audience, seeking her face as I remembered 
it, but I was disappointed, partly on my own account, % 
partly on Wade's. No, she was at home, calm, cool, 
complacent, and the thought of her exasperated me. 

"But I did get to see her, after all. She had, 
it seemed, proposed an informal reception for such 
of the boys as cared to call, and when the afternoon 
meeting was over. Wade and Major Hastings and 
Captain Furlong and I went out We hadn't gone 
far when we discovered that Poole, that corporal I 
told you of, had elected to come, too ; he was tagging 
along, to the colonel's disgust. The colonel tried 
to get rid of him, ordered him back, but like an in- 
sistent dog he only halted, stared reproachfully at 
us, and when our backs were turned, dumbly fol- 
lowed, trotting along behind us. The old fool, we 
thought, had been drinking, but we could do nothing. 

"Mrs. Baring was expecting us. A flag hung from 
a line drawn from an upper window to an elm tree, 
and beneath this flag, there on her lawn, she received 
us. Victor was there in the new uniform which he 
had donned out of respect for us and, probably, be- 
cause the event offered a happy occasion to wear it. 
We who had never before seen him were struck by 
his resemblance to his father. Standing there smil- 
ing, in uniform, you would have said it was George 
Baring himself. Somehow, I didn't like to look at 
him and I could see that Hastings and Furlong felt 
the same way. But we had the best excuse for fixing 
our gaze elsewhere, in the beautiful woman who 
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stocxl beside him. For she was beautiful; her figure 
had paused on the more graceful side of the ma- 
tronly, her sorrow had not grayed her hair — it had 
only given an expression of sweetness and dignity to 
her face. She was in her prime ; you could have held 
your breath fearing that any moment she might 
cross the invisible line and begin her long decline 
toward age. I watched her narrowly and I was glad 
when I saw her face suffused with sudden pleasure 
at the sight of Wade. He presented us in the 
courtly way he had, and she, poor innocent soul, re- 
ceived us graciously as old officers of her husband's 
regiment and his comrades in arms. Wade had to 
present Poole, of course, and as the wretch took her 
hand and gazed with his watery old eyes into hers 
I had to turn away. I couldn't endure it. The 
shameless old villain would have stood there holding 
her hand long, but she must have had some occult 
prescience of danger, for she, too, turned away. 
And then he seized on Victor, and I heard him say : 

" *Aye, golly, you do favor your father. Lieuten- 
ant.' 

"Wade shouldered him aside and we were given 
chairs on the lawn. I could think of nothing to say ; 
I was cold and numb and afraid. Wade made most 
of the conversation. Then old Poole began some silly 
story about his having shot a Confederate general; 
he described him, told just how he looked riding a 
gray stallion, and even attempted to illustrate the 
action, using his cane as a rifle. However, that 
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passed off well enough. Mrs. Baring, at the proper 
moment, arose and with Victor went indoors to bring 
refreshments. While they were gone Wade turned 
on Poole and cursed him soundly and told him that 
if he said another word that afternoon he'd break 
his head. Presently Mrs. Baring returned, followed 
by a maid and Victor, and they passed around lem- 
onade and cake, and we got along pretty well. But 
a dread, a fear held me as we sat there with the 
presence of that secret of the dead among us. And 
then just what I feared would happen did happen. 
Victor turned to Poole and asked : 

" 'You were one of my father's non-commissioned 
officers, were you not, Mr. Poole?' 

" 'Yes, sir, I'm proud to say I was. I was with 
him the day he got shot.' 

"We four old fellows turned to stone, and Wade 
said: 

"'Oh, let's not dwell on the past. The war is 
over; we must live in the present, we old soldiers 
with the rest.' It had been the theme of his oration 
that afternoon. It was the theme, indeed, of his 
life ! But Victor, with the wise and important scowl 
of a man who thinks himself competent to handle 
an affair, insisted : 

" 'You say you saw him fall. Corporal ?' 

" 'Yes, sir. Lieutenant, I was right there, right be- 
side him, as you might say. You see, our brigade 
was on the right wing, just like this: suppose that 
bench there's the enemy, an' this line' — he made a 
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mark with his cane — 'is our brigade. Over yon was 
Culver's brigade, an' where you are was Hunt's ; an' 
the order was give for us to advance, an' just then 
in the woods we sprung a rebel trap, and the John- 
nies let come a hell-fire of grape an' canister, an' the 
colonel he ordered us for'ard. Our company wav- 
ered a minute — ^we was some green yet — ^and yer 
pap—' 

" * Yes,' commanded Victor, 'go on !' 

'*And then Clayton leaned forward. 'And your 
father, Victor,' he said quietly, 'drew his sword, 
leaped to the front of his company, shouting: 
"Steady !" The line wavered, then he cried : "Damn 
you ! Come on !" — ^and they held and grappled like 
men with the enemy. I even saw his sword flash in 
the fire of that night, I heard his voice as he cried 
out in encouragement to them, and then suddenly he 
stumbled and fell.' He paused, and saying, 'Wasn't 
that about the way of it. Corporal ?' he shot a glance 
at Poole so fierce, so threatening, that the old wretch 
nodded hastily and subsided. 

"Victor looked at Wade, then at Poole and at us. 
I think in that moment Victor began to doubt. 

"We were glad to get away, though we were glad 
that we had been there and that all had happened as 
it had, for we had seen how Wade had done it." 

The captain gave me a full description of the 
reunion, which had been, evidently, a solemn joy to 
him, giving rise to deep and even sacred emotions. 
It had ended with the camp-fire that night and by 
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morning most of the veterans had gone home. But 
Clayton pressed his old friend to stay and he was 
not loath. "I wished," he said, "a day or two of 
the mournful pleasure of looking about Macochee 
and seeing friendly old places and meeting or — ^as 
was more apt to be the case — ^missing friendly old 
faces." 

That night, in the colonel's library, they sat and 
talked into the intimate hours, and they arose late 
the following morning. When they reached Clay- 
ton's office a number of persons, clients who seemed 
more dependents than patrons, were awaiting the 
colonel. Captain Clarke could remember as among 
the waiting ones old Poole, who had been drinking 
heavily at night; and Victor Baring, seriously and 
soberly civilian without his uniform; an old woman 
deeply steeped in misery, and some man in middle 
life with gray hair and pointed gray beard. The 
captain picked up a Cincinnati newspaper, retired 
to a comer near an open window, and in the still 
hot morning, with the hot familiar odor coming up 
from the Square below and the heavy breathing 
of the waiting people, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the room was clear; no one was 
there but Qayton. He looked down, smiled and 
told the captain that he had missed a pretty little ro- 
mance "going on right there under his nose". It was 
Victor's romance, of course. They had been plan- 
ning an elopement and by that time, said the colo- 
nel, looking at his watch, he and little Bessie were 
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off for Columbus, where they were to be married 
that very afternoon. 

Qayton had given Victor letters to a friend, be- 
stowed his blessing and that afternoon was to dis- 
charge the duty of informing the reluctant parents. 
Then the colonel and the captain went out and had 
dinner, as we always called the noonday meal in 
Macochee, and a drink or two. Clayton was pleased, 
delighted; the captain could see that all his plans 
were soaring up hopefully at last He did not intend 
to go to Laura until the wedding had been sol- 
emnized in Columbus ; he was to await Victor's tele- 
gram. After dinner the captain left him for a while 
to go out and call on Major Landis, and when he re- 
turned to the office at five o'clock he found the 
colonel radiant and elated. 

"Congratulate me, old man," he had said. "Laura 
has consented.'* 

His eyes filled with tears and the captain turned 
away and looked out of the window. And there was 
silence in that barren, old, country, law office. 

"And then," the captain went on, "the spell was 
broken, and I felt, or think now that I must have 
felt, that some new presence, ugly, sinister, por- 
tentous, had entered to dissipate the fine atmosphere 
in which we had been uplifted a moment before. 
But when I turned I saw in the doorway only the 
man with the gray hair and gray beard — ^in clothes 
of foreign cut— who had been there that morning. 
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Wade was rising slowly to his full height, a look of 
horror on his face, and I heard him exclaim : 

"'My God! George Baring!' 

"Yes, it was George Baring. Come back from 
the grave? Oh, no, not at all. Unfortunately, he 
never had been in a grave. The case was exceed- 
ingly simple — rafter it was explained — ^as most cases 
are; as simple as many another case resembling it 
that was produced by the great social upheaval of 
the Civil War." 

And here the captain took pains to relate a number 
of such cases that had been noted in history in time 
of war and tumult, and as if I were a judge, he 
made an argument and cited cases that had got into 
the courts, under violations of the pension laws and 
in suits involving wills, such as the Bill Newby case 
in Illinois, and, of course, he discussed at length 
Enoch Arden and differentiated that case from the 
Baring case. His comparison, however, was not to 
George Baring's advantage. But finally he drew 
round again to that night when they sat in Wade 
Cla)rton's library and Baring told his story. 

The captain, as I was not surprised to learn, could 
never forget that night. It seemed that the day had 
ended in the violent storm its atmosphere had pre- 
dicted. The captain pictured the scene so well that 
I could imagine the three men sitting there : Clayton 
grave, sorrowful, but immobile, older than he had 
been on that happy afternoon; and Baring, gray, 
strange, out of place, huddled in a deep chair; and 
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the captain on the other side of the empty fireplace. 

The lamp on the table shed a light on the old 
mahogany furniture, and above the mantelpiece 
hung a steel engraving of Carpenter's painting of 
Lincoln and his cabinet. Below it hung Qayton's 
saber in its black scabbard, with his belt and silk 
sash. Outside, the thunder rolled and reverberated 
and the lightning flashed incessantly at the window. 
At each flash Baring started nervously, in a tinior- 
ousness that was so pathetic that the captain said 
he felt sorry for him. Old Ephraim brought in a 
decanter and glasses, and at a terrifying crack of 
thunder he dropped the tray on the table with a 
crash. Baring looked at the old negro s)mipathet- 
ically. 

"You aren't afraid of a little thunder-shower, I 
hope, Ephraim," the colonel said. 

"No, suh," said the old man, "but I'm kind o* 
sort o' shy o' it." 

And then they had the laugh they needed — all 
save Baring. Laughter and seemingly all the good 
of life had quite died out of that man. And the 
captain saw at once that Clayton was touched and 
that he would try to make it easy for Baring, as he 
tried to make it easy for every one. 

"You're nervous," he said, as he gave Baring the 
little tumbler of whisky he had poured out. 

"No," said Baring, simply ; "I'm just afraid, that's 
all." 

The captain declared that he recognized this at 
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once as the explanation and key-note of the man's 
whole life. After they had settled down Baring told 
them his story. What was essential was the fact 
that he had always been a coward. 

"I was bom afraid. There was something pre- 
natal about it," he said. 

When the war came on and Clayton went, Bar- 
ing, as we know, felt that he should go, too; he 
wanted to prove to Laura that he was as brave as 
Wade. And so he enlisted. When in his narrative 
he reached the battle of Cedar Mountain; when he 
reached the point where he whispered — ^as if it were 
a secret neither of them knew — "His name was 
Poole!" he turned suddenly white and covered his 
face with his lean hands. 

The thunder shook the house and he sobbed con- 
vulsively. The colonel poured out another glass of 
whisky and held it to Baring's lips as medicine to the 
lips of the sick. 

"I was only wounded," he said when he could go 
on. "I crawled away — and disappeared." Then he 
told them of his life all those years in Peru. He 
had been, in a way, successful. But he was afraid to 
come back to Macochee. 

**They looked for me?" he asked presently. 

The colonel shook his head. "We hushed the 
story up," he said. "You can imagine why." 

The storm was dying down and presently Baring 
got up, went over to the window, drew the curtain 
and looked out. The lightning was playing fitfully 
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and prettily and illuminated for him certain familiar 
spires and roofs in the old town. He recognized the 
Methodist church and the Fowler place, and pres- 
ently, drawing on in a kind of stealth to the one 
question, he inquired if Laura still lived in the old 
house. And at last he asked, or tried to ask, about 
Victor, but at the word "boy" his voice broke. Then 
they felt more kindly toward him. 

"Is he a good boy?" Baring asked when he cotdd 
goon. 

"Yes," said Clayton. 

"And— brave?" 

**He has never been tried. But — ** 

"What?" 

"Bravery is his ideal." 

"His ideal!" 

And Clayton told him. 

"Have you heard people say," asked the captain, 
"how good it would be if the dead could only come 
back? Doubtless Laura Baring had said that often. 
But nature knows best. We die, we disappear, the 
gap closes up. Life goes on, forms its own combina- 
tions anew, and the dead, if they could come back, 
would only disturb those combinations. They can 
not resume their places. Baring was dead, he was 
still dead ! For twenty years he had slunk over the 
earth to no purpose. He had slunk back there that 
day only to find it all impossible. If Poole had 
only made a good job of it! This thought was in 
the minds of us all.*' 
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When they came at length to the inevitable discus- 
sion of the practical aspects of the situation, in a 
word, when Qayton asked Baring what he was go- 
ing to do. Baring in turn besought Clayton to advise 
him. 

"I can't advise," the colonel answered. "This is 
your problem, not mine. I've done all I can and 
I've made a botch of it." 

"You haven't made a botch of it," said Baring 
quietly. 

"What do you mean ?" asked Clayton. 

"Why, I mean that, after all, you have saved me. 
You have given me a personality far better than any 
I could ever have developed for myself. Don't you 
see? Here I come back to find — ^what? That for 
twenty years I have lived, lived to her, to my son, to 
this community, as a man who died heroically on 
the field of honor! The thing that I wished most, 
but was furthest from my powers of attainment." 

"Well, what of it?" asked Qayton. 

"What of it? Why, don't you see? I must not 
destroy that personality — I must leave it as it is and 
go away." 

"Where?" 

"To the grave !" said Baring. 

But from this point it will be better to quote the 
captain. 

"Neither Clayton nor I," he said, "was much im- 
pressed, perhaps we were a little disgusted. We 
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didn't like the melodrama. But that was a part of 
his nature, too — the theatrical, playing the thing he'd 
like to be or to be thought. 

" '111 prove to one man at least,' said Baring, 'yes, 
to two men, to you and to myself — he seemed to 
have forgotten me — 'that I can be brave ; that once 
at least I can conquer fear. I'll go back to the 
grave, but this time to a real grave ; not the living 
grave of the wanderer, but to the real resting grave. 
Will you keep my secret, then? 

" 'See, I'm brave, calm, now. I'll go out into this 
night — no one will see me, no one will ever know — 
I will be dead, dead for sure this time, for I'll do a 
better job than Poole did. You will keep my secret, 
won't you ? And I'll live as George Baring the hero, 
not George Baring the coward. Will you promise?' 

"He turned to Qayton and held out his hand. 
And Wade looked at him, looked him through and 
through; but Baring held his gaze steadily, and I 
sat and watched, half convinced at last that the man 
had the stuff in him. I watched, fascinated, while 
Qayton, without rising from his chair, leaned over 
easily, gracefully, in unconcern, and pulling out a 
drawer from his library table, took up a revolver 
and held it toward Baring. The man looked at it 
a moment and then — ^he shuddered and turned away 
without a word. Qayton held it a moment longer, 
then he said : 

" 'George, look here.' 
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"And as Baring glanced about Wade broke the 
revolver at the breech and showed him the empty 
cylinders. 

" 1 knew you couldn't do it/ he said, and flung 
the weapon back into the drawer. 

"Baring sank into his chair and bowed his head 
and covered his face with his hands. The storm out- 
side was dying away ; only now and then we heard 
the wind and the flap of wet branches. And I sat 
and looked at these two men whose lives had so 
strangely and tragically interacted on each other, 
and thought — ^but my thoughts were inexpressible. 
This silence, however, was broken by a jangling of 
the colonel's door-bell, a loud insistent jangling, and 
Baring and I, and even the colonel, started. We 
heard old Ephraim shuffle down the dark hall, we 
heard the door open, then we heard voices, one a 
youthful, though masculine voice, the other a wom- 
an's voice. At that voice Baring looked at Clayton 
in appeal. 

" 'Yes,' said Qayton. *It is she.' 

"Ephraim had shown the callers into the parlor. 
Presently he appeared, his eyes wide and white with 
surprise. Then the colonel faced Baring. 

" 'Look here,' he said, jerking Baring up sternly. 
'Laura and Victor are out there. They've heard. 
And you — you've got to stand up now, and once, 
just once, face life like a man. I'll open that door in 
another minute — and you can tell them and make 
your peace with them.' 
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"He turned toward the door, but Baring cried 
out: 

" *Wait just a minute !' 

" *Well, what now?' asked the colonel. 

" *Wade — ^you — ^you tell them; I can't/ 

"^Why notr 

"He didn't answer; he was afraid, of course. The 
colonel looked at him in contempt, then he said : 

"^George, you asked my advice a while ago. 
Well, I give it to you now. Opportunity has dealt 
generously with you. Once more you have your 
chance. Seize it. Tell Laura and Victor the truth ; 
let that old romantic ideal they have worshiped so 
long fade and die away ; we're all sick of it, anyway ; 
it's a monstrous thing. And then win back their 
love, that's your chance.' 

" *I will; ril do all you say,* he said, 'only — ^you 
tell them ! You break it to them gently at first, and 
then — ril come in. Spare me the pain !' 

" 'Spare you the pain ! Why should I spare you 
the pain?' asked Qayton. 

"*0h, think how I've suffered!' 

" Think how you've suffered !' said the colonel. 
'My God!' 

"He could say nothing, it seemed, to express his 
utter contempt. And yet, as I have tried to make 
clear, his breast was full of pity, and I was not sur- 
prised — that is, looking back on it alll think I was 
not surprised — to hear him say: 

*' 'Well, all right.' He thought a moment, then : 
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*You go in there/ he said, and he opened a door 
across the library. Baring went in and Qayton shut 
the door. He hid the glasses and the bottle, slipped 
the tray into a drawer of his writing-table, threw 
the cigar ashes into the fireplace, then signed Eph- 
raim, and Mrs. Baring and Victor entered. 

" *Where is he?' Victor demanded. 

" *Who?' said the colonel. 

"*You know — my father!* 

"They knew, then ; that was a relief. Mrs. Bar- 
ing, in admirable control of herself, met Clayton 
calmly. He gave her a chair, and as she seated her- 
self, she said : 

" 'Wade, what is this terrible thing?' 

" *In a moment, Laura,' said Clayton, Veil clear 
it up as far as we can. Let's hear what Victor has 
heard and what he has done.' 

**Victor, trying to maintain the important air he 
adopted whenever he remembered that he was an 
officer and a gentleman, was nevertheless excited; 
but he made it comparatively clear to us that that 
morning, in Qayton's office, he had met a man who 
looked at him in a strange way. Victor had thought 
there was something familiar, but he could not place 
him. Then he met Poole, who was all upset because 
he also had met the stranger and, moreover, recog- 
nized him as George Baring. Victor said the truth 
had flashed upon him instantly. After a little I 
heard the colonel, in his ordinary voice, telling the 
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story as he knew it, all except Baring's cowardice. 
He was always magnificent. 

" 'Where is he now ?' demanded Victor. 

" There.' And Clayton pointed to the side room. 

"Victor, without hesitation, entered the side room. 
And then, almost for the first time, Mrs. Baring 
spoke. 

" 'He is there, Wade?' she asked. 

" 'Yes, Laura, he is there,' he replied. 

"She rose, looked fearfully toward the door, and 
said: 

" 'Wade, tell me one thing: why — ^why, if alive, 
did not George come home before this?' 

"The colonel had risen with her; but he did not 
reply, and she went on : 

" 'Was it because — there was some reason why he 
should not return?' 

" 'Why do you ask that, Laura?' 

" 'In all these years, Wade,' she said, 'I have 
thought many thoughts. There have been questions, 
but I did not ask them — because — ^well, of Victor, 
you know. I am, perhaps, wiser than you think ; a 
wife, a mother, a woman, asks many questions, but 
keeps the answers to herself. You never suspected 
that he lived?' 

"'Never, Laura, on my honor!' exclaimed the 
colonel. 

" 'But you knew something I did not know — 
something that I apprehended, something which, 
though I am in the dark, is revealed to me to-night 
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in all its essential truth/ She hesitated, then went 
on: 

" 'And you kept it from me ! Oh, I know, I know. 
It is all clear now — and beautiful!' 

"A smile came to her lips and a light to her face 
that made her lovelier than ever. For, oblivious to 
every one but Wade Clayton, an expression came 
into her face which, without the necessity of words, 
told what she wished him to know in that moment. 
He understood, for he bent his head. I turned my 
face. I could not look at them then. And in an- 
other moment she was moving slowly toward the 
door and on its threshold Victor appeared. His 
man's manner was gone ; he looked at us with the 
wide eyes of a boy and said : 

"'He has goner" 

With this scene the captain's personal observation 
of the drama ended. He had, indeed, assisted in 
ransacking the apartment and in searching for foot- 
prints in the wet and tangled grasses of the over- 
grown grounds outside. He shared in the confusion 
that came of their failure to find any trace of Bar- 
ing, and he admitted that he felt, with the others, 
the uncanny impression that resulted and, like them, 
doubted his own senses and wondered, after all, if 
they had not been the victims of an illusion, if they 
had not beheld an apparition. There was nothing to 
be done; there was no Society for Psychical Re- 
search in Macochee, though there were many there 
who accepted the theory of ghosts; and to deprive 
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these of a sensation and to save Wade's residence 
from the sinister reputation of a haunted house it 
was agreed that nothing was to be said. The captain 
himself was glad to leave for the West the following 
morning. The rest of the story, of course, I knew ; 
though I was glad to have the captain rehearse 
certain of the details as he had them from Clayton 
at a later day, and I was interested in his reading of 
what might be called the psychology of the subse- 
quent events. 

I had already, as I have said, seen Victor Baring 
when he came out of West Point, and later I came 
to know him slightly. He used to come to Macochee 
now and then in the summer to pay a little visit. 
But I can not say that I found him interesting. He 
was a thin, rather pale, though always a self-satisfied 
and important young man, with a prosaic tendency 
to early baldness ; his wife was still pretty, or would 
have been if she could have escaped from the tor- 
ment of two of the most offensive children I ever 
saw. Victor had not remained long in the army. 
After Colonel Qayton had ccmipelled old Bell to 
convey to Bessie the property her mother had left 
in trust for her he found himself comfortably situ- 
ated, and so resigned his commission in the army 
and moving to Cincinnati, became a civil engineer. 
The captain said that he was disgusted, too, with the 
old military ideal to which he had been reared, as 
he well might have been. 

So, too, was his mother disgusted; and as for 
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Qayton, the captain insisted that he always had 
been. The events of that night had, of course, left 
Laura and Wade in a most anomalous and embar- 
rassing situation. Avowed lovers at last, their 
union had been out of the question. They might 
have been tempted to doubt the reappearance of 
Baring, but if they did they kept the doubt to them- 
selves. There was, indeed, no real doubt in the 
mind of Laura Baring; at least, there was no doubt 
that a man had appeared, if not reappeared, who 
claimed to be George Baring. She had not seen him, 
and though at times she chose to doubt his identity 
there was one fact that she could not doubt, and that 
was that the ideal she had created was false, and 
from her mind and heart the old eidolon of the 
brave and gallant soldier-husband vanished com- 
pletely. She spoke of it seldom, so the captain had 
wormed out of Qayton, and when she did, when by 
the habit of years it confronted her out of the past, 
she spoke of it with disgust and shame. And in the 
chagrin this revelation gave her she withdrew her- 
self and would scarcely consent to see even Clayton. 
Affairs had assumed this hopeless condition when 
one evening Baring appeared again ; not this time to 
Qayton, but to Laura herself. It was on an evening 
of the following autumn and Laura was at home 
alone, Victor and his wife having about that time 
left for Qncinnati. Baring came, rang the bell 
and was admitted, and if he expected a scene he was 
disappointed, for Laura received him with cold skep- 
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ticism. So skeptically, in fact, that Baring was re- 
lieved of explanation or apology, and, though he 
came to present himself as her husband and to re- 
sume his place as such, he could not even induce her 
to consider the evidence he claimed to be able to 
adduce that he was the George Baring she had 
known and wedded. 

"My husband," she said, "was killed in the Civil 
War, at the battle of Cedar Mountain." 

To this claim she clung steadfastly. She took a 
supreme refuge in one of the facts on which she had 
built her existence, even if the other had been swept 
from her. Baring appealed to Clayton and, doubt- 
less with some inward satisfaction, the colonel told 
him he could not help him. He remained a fort- 
night in Macochee, striving to convince others if 
he could not succeed with the two, perhaps, most 
interested. 

He did succeed, however, in making his story 
known to Macochee ; and the little town gladly dis- 
cussed and analyzed and weighed his claims until 
there were two parties, one for, the other against 
him, and his partisans criticized Laura for not re- 
turning to him. After a fortnight, however, he 
despaired and left for Cincinnati, to seek, he said, 
a place for his declining years in the home of his 
son. That was on a Saturday night. The next 
morning the Sabbath stillness of the town was 
broken by the announcement that his body had been 
found by the railroad. He had no doubt fallen from 
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a train, though some insisted that in despair he had 
flung himself beneath the moving wheels. 

Whether she believed that he was the real George 
Baring or not, Laura did not say; but inferences 
were drawn from the fact that a year later she mar- 
ried Colonel Clayton. 

The wedding, the Daily Citizen said, was quiet, 
as most marriages in Macochee were, and continued 
to be for two or three years at least. It was sol- 
emnized in Laura's old home, and my father pro- 
nounced the ceremony, a fact which, at the time, 
though I had then only a dim realization of its sig- 
nificance, gave me satisfaction and a sense of dis- 
tinction. Colonel and Mrs. Clayton then went to 
Europe for a year, and when they returned they re- 
tired to a farm owned by the colonel, beautifully 
situated in the Macochee Valley overlooking Mad 
River. Laura refused to live in Clayton's old home, 
even though he should remodel it ; it is used now as 
an old ladies' home. They remain much of the time 
on the farm. They try now and then, each time 
with new and higher resolves, to visit Victor in Cin- 
cincinnati, but never stay long, on account of those 
children no doubt. They travel and, perhaps, are 
never so distinguished as when, gray and grave and 
dignified, they are seen on a limited train en route 
to Florida or California, or in summer up the Lakes. 

"And are they happy?" I asked Captain Clarke. 

He thought a moment, looking away from the 
little knoll in the Langdon woods where we had been 
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sitting all that summer afternoon, and far out the 
road to Mingo, lying white under its haze of dust, 
and then : 

"Well," he said, "it was, of course, a terrible 
break in their habits. But they have the retrospect- 
ive sense of the happiness that might have been." 
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WHILE the twilight faded from Little Trav- 
erse Bay they sat on the hotel veranda and 
told stories of the great war. When the colonel had 
done, the only one who had not contributed to the 
symposium was the gentleman with the white hair 
and mustache and the profile of a field-marshal. 

"You were in the war, of course, Mr. Daven- 
port?" asked one of the northerners, who wore in 
his lapel the button of the Loyal Legion. 

"I can claim little in that respect," said Davenport, 
"though I did see one night of service — if such it 
can be termed — ^that I sometimes recall." 

"Why, I never knew you were in the army," said 
the other southerner, turning to Davenport with a 
movement which, for an instant, caught him in a 
sense of mutual interest from which the others were 
excluded. 

"Oh, yes ; in fact," Davenport paused to relight his 
pipe, "I served in both armies, the northern and the 
southern" — as he puffed, the tiny flame of the match 
for a moment lighted up his handsome face with its 
ruddy illumination — "and under two of the most 
brilliant cavalry leaders of our armies — and was 
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mentioned personally by two leading generals of the 
opposing forces." 

A faint smile flickered an instant in the light of 
the match before he puffed it out. Colonel Hickman, 
the northerner, who knew Davenport only as a man 
who lightened social occasions with his good humor, 
said: 

"What's this? Another of your jokes?" 

"Not at all," said Davenport. "I'll tell you about 
it if you care to hear." 

The naval officer lighted an anticipatory cigarette ; 
the others smoked in silence, their cigars glowing 
and fading like fireflies in the gloom at that end of 
the gallery, and Davenport, when his pipe was draw- 
ing satisfactorily, said : 

"Although I have lived North all these years I 
was born and reared in northern Alabama. My fa- 
ther fell at Mill Springs. I can remember the day 
he went away — ^his new uniform of that soft beauti- 
ful gray, and his red silk sash." Davenport spoke 
the word "gray" in the same significant tone he had 
employed in speaking the word "Alabama." "My 
mother died in April— of grief, they said." He 
paused, achieved an impersonal tone and went on: 
"I was then about twelve, and we were living with 
my grandfather. Colonel Weaver, on his plantation, 
about ten miles from Florence. My grandmother 
was dead. He was old and feeble, and the shock of 
mother's death, an event which took from him his 
only remaining child, added greatly to the cares tl% 
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times brought him. My Cousin John, his only other 
grandson, was in Forrest's cavalry. Early in the war 
period he had gone to New Orleans and converted 
into gold as much of his property as he could; and 
among the fine excitements on which my young im- 
agination fed, I recall the day he gave to Cousin 
John and me the boxes containing forty-five thou- 
sand dollars in gold, and my grandmother's jewels, 
sealed in an old jar, and told us to hide them away. 
'I prefer not to know where you conceal them,' I 
remember him saying. 'The times are troubled, I am 
old, the property belongs, anyway, to you and 
Weaver here' — ^he laid his thin hand on my shoulder 
— *you must care for it yourselves.' I remember, 
too, that warm day when Cousin John and I, with 
old Tobe to dig for us, buried that little fortune ; the 
jewels in the orchard, the gold in — " 

Davenport stopped, seemed for an instant to think, 
then laughed slightly in his amused and careless way. 

"But no matter; these details, after all, have noth- 
ing to do with the story. Cousin John went away, 
and grandfather and I lived on there alone, and 
from that plantation I watched the progress of the 
war, feeding on excitement, longing to go myself, 
begging grandfather to let me go, but I was too 
young and he was lonely. And the war rolled by 
and around us, sometimes too near for our comfort, 
but never too near for my boyish romantic interest. 
Well, we came to the closing scenes of that war, 
though I did not know that they were the closing 
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scenes. It was in the fall of '64, and events were 
connected with the preliminary operations of Hood's 
Tennessee campaign. Those were great days for me. 
General Forrest in command of the southern cav- 
alry, and General Wilson in command of the north- 
em cavalry, were circling about all over that coun- 
try, fleeing from each other, pursuing each other, 
wheeling rotmd and round. Forrest was enjoying 
the eclat of his capture of the Undine, and was cap- 
turing other things, than gunboats — ^horses, for in- 
stance, which were scarce. Both sides were raiding 
and commandeering wherever opportunity offered ; 
they took horses from farmers, street-cars, circuses 
— anything and anybody. The road was filled with 
cavalrymen ; they would sweep by, now the southern 
men, now the northern. Several times General For- 
rest himself came by and with his staff stopped at 
our house. He and grandfather were friends, 
though he never could stay long with us — General 
Wilson was usually too hot on his heels, or else he 
was on Wilson's trail. 

"It was one of these hurried visits that ushered 
in the escapade I speak of. It was a beautiful day 
in November, and late in the afternoon I saw a 
party of horsemen coming down the pike. The sun 
made glittering points on the metal of uniform and 
accoutrement, and I ran into the road to see General 
Forrest dash up with his staff. You know what such 
a spectacle meant to a boy — the longing to mount 
and be off with them, to live that fine life in which, 
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then, I could see no tragedy. I can see Forrest now, 
reining up his magnificent stallion, an erect figure 
in gray uniform, long gray hair tossed by the wind, 
and uniform, boots and hair — even beard and eye- 
lashes — ^powdered with a fine white dust. 

"*Call Colonel Weaver — quick!' he commanded. 
I was surprised; he usually rode in, but I divined 
that now he was not going to dismount. I turned 
and told a negro to call my grandfather, and in a 
moment the old gentleman came, bareheaded, down 
the walk. He went up to General Forrest's side, 
glad to see his friend. He stood there, his white 
head bared. Though Forrest was in a hurry he 
called to his staff officers, 'Keep your seats, gentle- 
men,' swung down out of his saddle and clasped my 
grandfather's hand. 

" ^Colonel Weaver,' he said, 'I'm in a devil of a 
hurry; we've been raiding — I have a lot of stock — 
cattle and horses — that I got from the Union fel- 
lows, and I must get it across the Tennessee. Wil- 
son's on my heels hot ; he'll be along here any time. 
Can you lend me some negroes to run the stock over 
the river?' 

" 'Certainly, General Forrest,' said my grandfa- 
ther. 'Go call Mr. Paten,' he commanded me, so as 
to lose no time. 'Where shall I send them?' 

" 'Have them meet my men at Cushing's Mill, 
about a mile above Endrow's as soon as they can. 
Good-by, Colonel ; sorry I can't stay longer.' 

"He saluted, swung into the saddle and they gal- 
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loped off. His advance-guard was just coming down 
the road, thundering on the gallop — his staff was 
riding so hard as to outstrip them all. I stood gazing 
after the disappearing staff. 

" * Why do you stand there, sir ?' exclaimed my 
grandfather. 'Where's Paten?' 

"Paten was our overseer, and I ran then to call 
him; he came; he hadn't much to do in those days, 
poor fellow, and was glad enough of any occupation. 
My grandfather gave him directions, and pretty soon 
we could hear Paten shouting down at the quarters, 
and then he and about fifteen negroes were off. I 
wanted to go along, but my grandfather wouldn't 
let me ; I was disappointed, and even mad, but after- 
ward — ^well, no matter; I'll get ahead of my story. 
Grandfather had a chair brought out on the gallery, 
got his hat and cape, and we watched Forrest's men 
go tearing by — some of them saw us and some of 
them recognized grandfather and waved a hasty 
salute, which he gravely returned with his stick. 
You could see that he was tickled to death. 

"All that evening he was nervous and anxious, 
moving about a good deal, peering at his watch, go- 
ing out and looking up and down the road. The 
hours went by. Once grandfather went out the back 
hallway and listened, with his good ear, toward the 
quarters. Then he went out on the gallery and lis- 
tened again. Ten o'clock came, still no sign or sound 
of Paten or of General Wilson. At half past ten he 
sent me to bed. You can send a boy to bed but you 
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can't make him sleep, and I lay there straining my 
ears. I knew my grandfather was up. After a long 
while I heard Tobe locking up for the night. Then 
it was still — a long time; I don't know how long, 
maybe half an hour, maybe an hour; then I heard 
a voice, and a loud hammering of the knocker on 
the front door. I heard Tobe, then grandfather, 
then voices in parley. Then the door opened. I felt 
the rush of night air up the stairs to the landing 
where I had crept, and, hanging over the baluster, I 
could see, in the light Tobe made, a man in uniform 
— a blue uniform. I could see his boots, his sword, 
and when he threw off his cape I saw the silver 
eagles of a colonel on his shoulder-straps. They 
were down there in our hall, the Union colonel, my 
grandfather and old Tobe, bearing two tall candles. 
Surely great things were doing that night I I leaned 
over the rail and watched and listened ; a chill ran 
through me, my teeth chattered as with cold. 

" *I would willingly oblige you, sir,' my grand- 
father was saying, *but I have no one about the place 
who would answer your purpose. I can send one of 
my negroes if that — ' 

" T don't want a nigger,' said the officer, almost 
impatiently, with that curious northern distrust of 
the individual of that race whom they love so in the 
mass — the very reverse of our attitude and feeling 
toward the negro. 'I want a white man/ 

" 'There are but three white persons on my planta- 
tion, sir/ said grandpa : *my overseer, my grandson 
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and myself. My overseer is not here to-night' — ^ahl 
I thought, where is Paten ? Safely across the Ten- 
nessee? — 'I myself, as you see, am too old; my 
grandson is a boy/ 

"'How old?' he asked. 

" 'Sixteen/ 

"'Where is he?' 

" 'He has retired for the night/ 

" 'Call him !' said the colonel peremptorily. 

The atmosphere grew tense ; I could feel it. 

" 'Pardon me, sir,* my grandfather was saying, 
and I could imagine him drawing himself up to full 
height, 'but I am not accustomed to receiving orders 
in my own house— or elsewhere, for the matter of 
that/ 

"My heart was still for an instant. 

" 'I ask your pardon, sir,' said the officer promptly, 
and I liked him for it. 'Is it asking too much for 
you to summon your grandson ?' 

" 'Not at all, sir,' I heard grandfather say, and I 
knew he was bowing in his stately way. 'Tobe, call 
Master Weaver.' 

"I heard Tobe put down the candles and then 
start slowly up the stairway. 

" 'While we wait, sir,' said my grandfather, 'will 
you not enter my drawing-room and be seated? I, 
sir, am Colonel Weaver ; whom have I the honor — * 

"I did not hear the rest, for I had reached my 
room, whither our old house boy was following me. 
I did not care to have my grandfather know I had 
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been eavesdropping, and when Tobe came to my 
door and knocked I took my time and prolonged my 
pretended operation of dressing. I wore in those 
days a little cadet uniform of Confederate gray, with 
brass buttons, such as many young lads wore, and in 
my boyish pride I did not neglect to add to this the 
adornment of the cadet cap, with the gold letters, 
'C. S.,' on its front. Thus, in a moment, I descended 
the stairs. I heard some one tramping up and down 
before the house outside, possibly an adjutant or an 
orderly of this colonel's. I could hear now and then 
the click of metal — were General Wilson's soldiers 
there? 

"As I entered the parlor my grandfather looked 
up and said : 

" 'Colonel Hutchins, let me present my grandson. 
Master Weaver Davenport ; Weaver, this is Colonel 
Hutchins, commanding the advance-guard of Gen- 
eral Wilson's army.' 

"I came to attention and saluted the tall dark 
man who stood there with his back in the smolder- 
ing evening embers in the fireplace, in the uniform 
of a colonel of cavalry. His boots were muddy, his 
uniform was stained with hard riding and he looked 
weary and jaded, yet restless and nervous. But his 
black eyes, lying in deep dark circles, brightened. 

" 'Rather a big boy,' he said to himself, or to my 
rrand father more than to me. *Are you a soldier?' 
liC a?ked me, noting my uniform. 

'' 'No, sir, but I wish I were. I wr^'^^Id be if—* 
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"'If what r 

" 'If my grandfather would let me/ 

" 'How old are you?' the colonel asked. 

" 'Sixteen, sir/ I said. 

"'Can you ride?' 

" 'Yes, sir/ 

"He looked me over, scrutinized me carefully and 
said: • 

" 'All right ; you'll do. Come with me. I want 
you to guide me to General Forrest's army.' 

"I looked inquiringly at my grandfather. 

" 'Go with him,' said the old gentleman. 

"My heart was going fast with excitement, with 
desire, and, I own now, with a good deal of fear. 
Here, at last, was a chance for action, for the deeds 
I had dreamed — and yet, I feared ; and then, too, I 
had a certain distaste for this business. I looked at 
my grandfather, and just then, with a nostalgic 
pang, I dreaded to leave the old gentleman. But he 
looked away from me. 

" *I can not provide a mount for the boy, Colonel 
Hutchins,' grandpa said : 'our horses — ' 

" 'Never mind that,' was the reply ; 'I'll provide a 
horse.' 

"And then we went out into the night. It was 
cool and a little moist. On the gallery we were 
joined by the waiting aid, who proved to be the 
adjutant. He had fallen asleep, his back against one 
of the columns, his chin on his breast. And out in 
the road there was a long line of horsemen, silent 
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and dim; the horses, with hanging heads, evidently 
asleep, their riders sitting them limply, with hang- 
ing heads, likewise asleep— the whole regiment was 
asleep. Colonel Hutchins spoke to his orderly, and 
he, from somewhere out of that dim and silent mass, 
led forth a horse, a tall raw-boned animal that 
moved reluctantly and wearily, like all that weary 
jaded column, and I remember that I exulted in- 
wardly just a little to think that my general had led 
them this merry killing pace. The colonel mounted, 
his adjutant and his orderly mounted, and I 
moimted, and then the colonel spoke in a low voice, 
'Forward/ The line trembled, moved hesitatingly, 
and something like a tired sigh was exhaled from it, 
the united weariness of all those men and beasts. I 
fell in beside the colonel at the head of the column. 

" 'You know the way he went ?' asked the colonel. 

" 'Yes, sir.^ 

" 'Very well ; lead on. You look like a good boy ; 
I can trust you.' 

"Now, I knew that General Forrest had gone over 
toward the river along the old Nashville Pike, a high 
hard road that led straight off to the northward, 
and this way I led the column. The colonel, evi- 
dently too weary, spoke no more. He muffled him- 
self up in his overcoat and sat hunched in his sad- 
dle ; the officers of his staff did the same, and turn- 
ing, looking back over the crupper of my horse, I 
saw the whole regiment in this same attitude, the 
horses stalking on with their heads low. I tried tQ 
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imagine myself as the commander of this regiment. 
The night, the cloaked soldiers about me and behind 
me, the jolt of a carbine in its holster now and then, 
the creak of a leather saddle, the ring of a spur 
against a saber, the peculiar soft fluttering noise as 
the horses blew through their nostrils, the charm, the 
fascination of it all was on me there, in the night 
along the dark road. I was keenly alive and awake, 
and left all to myself. I liked my isolation among 
those drowsy companions. Only once did the colonel 
speak ; then he said : 

" 'You're sure this is the way?' 

" This is the Nashville Pike, sir,' I said. 

" 'Very well.' And he huddled himself down into 
his cape again. The column drew, almost automati- 
cally, behind us. We went on thus for about two 
miles." 

Davenport paused, refilled his pipe and lighted it, 
flinging the match over the rail, and resumed : "We 
rode on. And then my dreams, my imagination, my 
boyish play began to fail me. I could no longer find 
a satisfaction in pretending that this was my com- 
mand, my regiment — their uniforms, you know, 
were the wrong color. I tried for a while to let my 
mind hide this defect as the night so effectually hid 
it, but it was futile, impossible. I began to think of 
General Forrest — ^where was he now? Where was 
that stock? Had his men, with the help of Paten 
and our black boys, got it all safely across the Ten- 
nessee? I thought, too, of Cousin John, off there in 
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those glooms with Forrest's men to the north, rid- 
ing so much faster, so much harder than we. I was 
glad that our column was too worn and weary to 
pursue them at the gallop. Was Wilson galloping 
behind us? I strained my ears to listen — it was si- 
lent back there along the dusky road; no ring of 
hoof beats yet. I thought again of Cousin John — and 
my heart sank, grew heavy. What would he say? 
Then my conscience, with the supernatural acute- 
ness night pves that optic of the soul, as if it were 
some dark nocturnal bird — ^a figure in which, by the 
way, I might express my conception of your New 
England conscience — ^began to gaze at me. Where 
did my duty lie? My grandfather had told me to 
guide this sleeping commander who rode silently be- 
side me. He himself had said I was an honest lad, 
and he trusted me. And yet — ^well — I thought, and 
rode along. 

"And then I recalled my dreams and the ambi- 
tions of these four years, of the war in which I 
had longed to do my part ; I thought of the southern 
cause, our cause, and then, suddenly, my heart gave a 
leap, such a surprising leap that I almost, for an in- 
stant, feared it must awaken these sleepers. Here 
was my chance ! I had no conception of the relative 
importance of this movement, of which so curiously 
I had come to form a part, and it was easy for me 
presently to regard it as possibly the great crisis, the 
turning-point, the pivot of the war. Here, then, this 
night, the opportunity I had longed for, pleaded for. 
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had come at last — ^an opportunity in which, by some 
strange miracle of chance, were concentrated all the 
opportunities that might have been mine had I been 
permitted to go forth as Cousin John had gone. And 
I made my resolve. You will bear in mind, gentle- 
men, that this was the mind of a boy at work, a 
southern boy, who loved the South, the South that 
had demanded losses and sacrifices he was not to 
realize until later and even sadder years." 

Davenport for a moment was silent. 

"About half a mile farther on there branched oflf 
from the Nashville Pike a little dirt road, soft but 
dry at that season, for the rains had not yet come. I 
had not, at first, thought of that road ; it was so in- 
significant; it rambled on for miles, and led — ^no- 
where. But, suddenly, I remembered it, and it 
seemed to me just then a part of this Providence 
that I should have thought of it. I thought for an 
instant of the risk I was running; perhaps I magni- 
fied that risk, for I told myself that if this colonel 
should discover in the gray morning that I had pur- 
posely misled him he would order out a file and 
have me shot on the instant, or, perhaps — string me 
up to a tree by the roadside. Yes — ^he would hang 
me ; that would be my fate. And yet — ^I would try. 
And we rode on, the line sleeping, the sabers clank- 
ing now and then, the horses blowing through their 
delicate nostrils. I leaned over and softly patted my 
own horse on the neck. Will you stand by me, old 
fellow?' I whispered. He plodded on; he was not, 
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I fear, a very loyal horse, and seemed ready to de- 
sert. Well, we reached the side road, the road to 
nowhere, and quietly I drew my rein and turned into 
it. And quietly, obediently, the column followed 
without a question. I had committed myself to the 
issue now ; there was no turning back. We moved on 
a quarter, a half, a full mile. The road was nar- 
rower than the pike; it was soft and the horses' 
hoofs made less noise on it. And the troopers slum- 
bered in their saddles — ^ahl they were a tired fagged 
outfit! But I was awake, the only one of them all 
who was awake, and my mind was alert, all alive. 
"Now my hopes arose; perhaps I could escape I 
This sleeping column, set in motion, would evidently 
move forward of its own momentum, as it were, and 
move on, probably, till morning. I wondered what 
time it was, and I tried to calculate. We had come 
about four miles; it must be well on toward mid- 
night now. The sky was black and overcast with 
low clouds. The road was darker, too, than the pike 
had been. The woods of oak and chestnut trees that 
lined it, and in some places overhung it, grew more 
dense as we advanced. I was still fearful, wildly 
fearful, but now, if I were ever to escape, I must act. 
My feat had been performed, and the column thus 
diverted, Wilson far behind and General Forrest 
probably safe across the Tennessee, my work was 
done. It only remained for me to save myself, if I 
could. I began to make little tentative experiments. 
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I Hghtiy touched my bridle rein and drew aside, 
gently, stealthily. 

"We were riding along beside the wildest part of 
the wood. The fence that once, in happier days, 
had surrounded it had fallen, perhaps under the 
ravage of some earlier raid, and was now decayed 
and gone. The place was wild, desolate and forlorn. 
A wind had come up, driving along the low-hanging 
wrack of clouds ; I could hear it rustling mournfully 
through the trees, bare now save for a few clinging 
leaves that gave a snarl to the breeze. Under the 
touch of my bridle-hand my horse turned and edged 
gradually away from the side of the sleeping colonel 
— who had trusted me. He was oblivious ; he rode 
on unconcerned, and his men followed. Slowly, step 
by step, I drew the horse to the roadside. My heart 
was in my throat, and my throat dry and rough with 
excitement. I suffered from a thirst that was intoler- 
able, and fear was white within me. One step, one 
stumble, one unusual sound of that horse's hoofs and 
the sleepers would be aroused ; surely, there must be 
some in that long line who were awake, some who 
could not sleep under such circumstances, some 
whose weariness and saddle-galls must keep them 
awake. It was imperative to make haste — ^and yet, 
it was impossible to make haste. But slowly, surely, 
I was making progress, step by step of that tall and 
awkward steed who picked his way carefully into 
the curtained roadside. I dared not pat him, dared 
not speak to him ; I feared that he might suddenly 
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neigh or that some of his comrades in the column 
might whinny at his departure. I had read some- 
where, in some romantic tale, that to rub a horse's 
nostrils with brandy would keep him from neighing 
at night alone this way — but I had no brandy. 

"Well, I got into the woods, and here progress 
was more difficult; the horse hung back, afraid of 
the irritating undergrowth, and it was all that I 
could do to urge him into the thick of the forest. 
But I proceeded slowly, stopping now and then, in 
nice agony all the while. But the night was kind, 
and the darkness, thickened by the dense wood, hid 
me away in those profound depths. Behind me, 
along the road, I would hear the column moving on, 
and at every clink of scabbard, at every champ of 
bit I froze stock-still, in an agony of fear. But I 
bent low over the horse's neck and pressed him on. 
Then I had to dismount, for the low-hanging boughs 
lacerated my face cruelly, and I dropped off, took 
him by the bridle, and, sheltering myself against his 
neck, led him forward. We went deep into the 
woods. The sounds from the moving column ceased, 
or ceased as individual sounds, to merge in one low 
sound made by the fall of the hoofs on that soft 
road. 

"I felt that I had made my escape, and a feeling 
of elation possessed me. I patted my horse and 
spoke to him endearments and congratulations. 
Then it occurred to me that he was not mine, that 
he belonged to the enemy, and that I had no right to 
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keep him, even to carry me home. And then, too, 
perhaps if I left him behind, to be found when the 
trick I had played on the Union cavalry should in- 
evitably have been discovered, this might, somehow, 
plead for me with the colonel; for horses were 
scarce. And so I halted that horse by a tree and 
flung my arm about his neck and whispered in his 
ear, lopping with fatigue : 

" *Good-by, old fellow. You have helped to save 
our cause, anyway. Do try, old fellow, to find your 
way — ^well — to our army.' 

I "He was not demonstrative; whether he was a 
northern or a southern sympathizer I don't know; 
just then he was too weary, and when he halted he 
instantly hung his head and slept. I left him and 
started on my long journey homeward. What be- 
came of him I don't know ; he was sleepy and con- 
fused, and probably didn't know which army was 
ours. Things were badly mixed in those last days. 
I "I tried to keep the general direction, but it was 
hard in those woods, and yet I plunged on, as I 
hoped, toward the southeast, intending to make my 
detour that way. I could not return directly by the 
road — that involved too many risks. The troops 
might retrace their steps; besides, I didn't wish to 
meet General Wilson. He, too, might need a guide. 
' *T wandered about in those woods all night, and 
then, worn out and tired, I sat down and soon fell 
asleep. When I awoke the gray November dawn 
was spreading gradually through the trees ; and stiflE 
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and sore from my ride and the exposure, lying out 
that way, I could scarcely move. But I did move; 
I got up and stumbled on. Presently it b^:an to 
grow lighter in the woods, and then, to my relief, I 
saw daylight — real daylight, shining between the tree 
trunks. I ran, and soon emerged into an open cot- 
ton field. 

"I got home that morning just as grandfather was 
at his breakfast. 

" 'Well, sir,' he said, 'what report?' 

"I hesitated — and told him. And the old gentle- 
man got up out of his chair and held out his arms, 
and silently infolded me in a long embrace; in that 
silent embrace were all approval, satisfaction, grati- 
tude and love. 

"I sat down to breakfast and the old gentleman 
dwelt with rapture on the details I related, and then, 
about nine o'clock Paten returned with the negroes, 
and there was more joy — General Forrest and all 
those horses were safely across the Tennessee by 
midnight. It was a happy morning for us on that old 
plantation, and I strutted about in my pride, enjoy- 
ing my distinction and wishing nothing more than 
a wide field in which to display it. But that joy, 
like all joy, was short-lived. I began to have new 
fears, fears that gradually became morbid. Colonel 
Hutchins, I thought, must long since have discov- 
ered my perfidy — if it was perfidy — and, in his rage 
and disappointment at being thus duped by a boy, 
would come back or else send back to take me. This 
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fear preyed on my mind all day, and by night tor- 
tured me to distraction. Grandfather sent me to bed 
early, saying I needed a good night's rest. Long 
after I had gone to my room I listened for the hoof 
beats of pursuers, riding toward me in the night 
And then I made my resolve. About eleven o'clock 
I wrote a note, sealed it and left it for my grand- 
father, and when I was sure he had retired I stole 
out of the house and fled in the darkness. It broke 
my heart to leave the dear old gentleman who had 
wanted me to have a good night's rest. I was not 
to have a good night's rest that night or for many 
nights afterward. I went away, and three days later 
overtook and joined General Forrest's army, en- 
listed, and rode away for the Mississippi campaign." 

The northern gentlemen sighed in relief. Daven- 
port, too, sighed, almost inaudibly, but there was a 
difference in those sighs; theirs had been the sigh 
of satisfaction of a story that ends well; his the 
sigh of regret for a cause that had ended badly. 

"But," said the northern major, eager for more, 
"did General Forrest ever know?" 

"And," added the northern captain, "did you ever 
meet Colonel Hutchins again?" 

"I had seen General Forrest, of course," Daven- 
port resumed, "seen him at a distance — ^the great 
distance that separates a common soldier from the 
general officer — ^and I had looked up in boyish awe, 
with never a dream of daring to draw near and make 
myself known. But on our way South the general 
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left his dwindling army one day, and, with his es- 
cort, galloped around to our plantation. 

"I had the story from two sources afterward, 
from the general himself and from the old gentle- 
man. General Forrest inquired for me, and grand- 
father told him he had supposed that I had joined 
his command, and he had hoped for word of me. 

"General Forrest told him that I was not with his 
army; that he knew, personally, every man in his 
command. My grandfather insisted that I might, 
nevertheless, be with him, and after they had dis- 
cussed this point and debated it, and the general had 
noted some alarm in my grandfather, he calmed him 
and said sadly — ^I can imagine that he said it sadly : 

"*Well, you are probably right. Colonel; there 
have been many changes among my boys of late.' 

"Later — but, thank God, not too late — ^I commu- 
nicated with my grandfather, even before General 
Forrest happened to recognize me one morning down 
in the glades of Mississippi and told me. But he left 
with my grandfather a horse, a magnificent animal, 
beautifully caparisoned, and a brace of cavalry pis- 
tols — ^presents for me. I have those pistols now at 
home. 

"It was a sacrifice ; you feiow how valuable horses 
were just at that time and place. Many a time on 
that last campaign I wished I had that horse; many a 
time I needed him ; but the war was over before I 
ever saw him, and those pistols have never been 
fired. 
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"There isn't much more to my little story, gentle- 
men. Three years later I was in St. Louis, a young 
man — ^young in years, but old in the experience those 
last days of the war brought me. One evening I was 
a guest at a reception given in honor of some officers 
then lately stationed at Jefferson Barracks. Early in 
the evening I saw, in one of the crowded drawing- 
rooms, a gentleman, tall and dark, whom I could not 
mistake, and even then my heart gave a little spring 
of fear, and it was a moment before I could adjust 
myself to all the changes that had come over the 
spirit and the aspect of events since the cause of that 
fear had found lodgment in my breast ; those changes 
had removed that fear, but left a residuum more 
to be regretted and deplored. 

"I sought an introduction, and when my presenter 
spoke of 'General Hutchins,' and the soldier thus ad- 
dressed turned on me those deep dark eyes with no 
brighter flame in them than that of polite acknowl- 
edgment, I said : 

" *May I inquire if you are the gentleman who, as 
Colonel Hutchins, served under General Wilson in 
northern Alabama during the fall of '64?' 

" 'I am, sir,' he responded. 

" 'And do you remember,' I said, 'a boy who un- 
dertook to guide you one night after General — * 

"I did not have to finish my question. The dark 
eyes lit with a brighter flame and the dark visage 
was illumined by a smile, one of the few smiles, I 
imagine, that ever touched it. 
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" 'Indeed, I remember that night and that boy !' 

" 'I am that boy/ I saiA 

*'And then he seized my hand and said : 

*' *Well, I am glad to meet you now and I would 
have been glad to meet you then/ He spoke with 
significance. 

" *But glad in a different way/ I suggested. 

" 'Yes/ he said. 'I think, had I found you when 
we came to the bank of the Tennessee that morning 
I would have — ' 

" 'Strung me up ; I know,' I said. 'I always knew 
that.' 

"'Well, something like that, at any rate.' He 
looked at me a moment, and then, with some new im- 
pulse, he said : 'Come with me.' 

"We went up-stairs and into a room where men 
were smoking. There in a chair, surrounded by 
many admirers, was a middle-aged, bearded, stocky 
man, smoking a very black cigar. I recognized him, 
of course, and in an instant General Hutchins was 
saying : 

" 'General Grant, allow me to present Mr. Daven- 
port.' 

"General Grant gave me his hand, and then Gen- 
eral Hutchins, in fewer words than I have em- 
ployed, told him the story. He listened with inter- 
est, even smiled, and at the end he took my hand 
and said: 

" 'You served Hutchins just right !' " 

The conclusion of his experience lifted Davenport 
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out of the depression into which the memories aux- 
iliary to that experience, rather than the experience 
itself, had cast him, and he laughed once more that 
laugh that told of his determination to be free from 
care. He knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
pushed back his chair. 

"But, Mr. Davenport," said the northern major, 
"you haven't told us — ^whatever became of the 
buried treasure?" 

Davenport paused; there was a perceptible 
change, but he laughed that laugh again and said : 

"Oh — thai story — ^not to-night, please. I think, 
gentlemen, that I'll stroll up to the Casino and watch 
the young folks dance." 
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WHEN Pennell, the young lawyer from the 
city, who had been invited to deliver the 
Memorial Day oration, arrived in town at noon, the 
reception committee met him with embarrassed apol- 
ogies for the rain, which just at that moment began 
to fall. Pennell had been scanning the sky all the 
morning through the car window ; he had watched 
the white clouds steal like sheep up out of the west 
and move across the sky; gradually they increased 
in size, their edges turned gray, and at last they 
merged in one great somber mass, that deepened 
until all the sky was black and lowered a shade of 
melancholy over the little Ohio hills new-clad in the 
green of spring. 

But the beauty of the tender scene had all been 
lost on Pennell. The infinite variety of shade and 
tone and tint, the fleeting shadows that each moment 
gave the landscape a new expression of beauty, were 
naught to him ; the grace, the tenderness, the vague 
exquisite melancholy of the country in spring had 
no meaning for him ; all he saw was the glooming 
sky, all he felt was fear and disappointment — fear 
that there would be a thunder-storm, and disappoint- 
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ment that the Decoration Day exercises and his ora- 
tion must now be ruined by the rain. 

The fear he kept to himself, but the disappoint- 
ment he had finally confided to the elderly man who 
had occupied the seat with him during the last thirty 
or forty miles. The confidence, however, had not 
been inspired so much by the disappointment as by 
Pennell's desire to arouse his unknown companion 
to an appreciation of the importance of the young 
man by his side; the companion had not been im- 
pressed by Pennell, and when Pennell could endure 
his own obscurity no longer, he said, casually, and 
with a little laugh : 

"It's bound to rain; I never went to deliver a 
Decoration Day — ah — ^address in my life that it 
didn't rain." 

This, in a literal sense, was quite true, for Pen- 
nell had never before gone to deliver a Decoration 
Day address; he had not intended to put it in that 
way precisely, but, the words once uttered, he let 
them pass and felt that their duplicity was in a meas- 
ure balanced by the modesty which had made him 
pause and then say "address" instead of "oration." 

"Going to make a speech, eh?" the man had said. 

The effect was not wholly what Pennell had de- 
sired; the man was not much impressed, and went 
on scanning his Enquirer. Pennell continued, how- 
ever, to hold some converse with him, and finally 
gave him his professional card — a thing Pennell 
never neglected to do, because in every man he met 
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he saw a potential client. The man thrust the card 
into his pocket, and presently got oflf the train, leav- 
ing Pennell to look out at the blackening sky and to 
glance over the manuscript of his oration for the 
last time. 

When the invitation to deliver the oration on 
Decoration Day had come from the local grand 
army post, Pennell had felt elated. The town was 
a hundred miles away from the city, which proved 
to Pennell that his fame as an orator was growing; 
though he had never delivered a Decoration Day 
oration, he had made many speeches. He had begun 
in college, where he had had the misfortune to win 
an intercollegiate debate; later, when he began to 
practise law in the city, he had spoken publicly when- 
ever occasion offered, and once had had another mis- 
fortune : a reporter with some want of originality, 
had referred to him in a newspaper as the "silver- 
tongued'*. 

Pennell, with that premeditation that early distin- 
guished everything he did, had joined the dominant 
political party in his city, had promptly tendered his 
services to the chairman of the committee, and had 
made many campaign speeches at ward meetings. 
The demand for his services grew ; he spoke at small 
banquets and at various church affairs; he delivered 
occasional addresses, and his speeches were always 
so contrived that while they sounded brave, and 
even impetuous, nothing was said in them that might 
pffend established custom or organized respectabil- 
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ity, though he championed all reforms that had be- 
come reputable and popular and safe. Whenever he 
heard or read of the decay of the oratorical art, he 
smiled; and, in short, was a yotmg man with the 
gift of gab, a growing, though as yet not very re- 
mxmerative, law practise, and a determination to 
get on in the world. 

Penndl had descended the steps from the car with 
his senatorial air, and, though piqued at the slim re- 
ception, he thought it best to smile graciously, and 
as he shook hands with the chairman of the recep- 
tion committee, he said, as if accustomed to all the 
vicissitudes of public speaking: 

"Oh, well, we always expect rain on Decoration 
Day.*' 

Then he turned up the collar of his long coat and 
pulled down over his eyes the brim of the black 
slouched hat he wore as the becoming and proper 
gear for an orator — ^just as he wore a low collar 
and black cravat, in order that his throat might be 
entirely free and unconfined for its great work. He 
bent before the rain, and made for the waiting hack. 
The rain was coming down in torrents, and the wind 
was blowing raw and cold ; at any rate, there would 
be no thunder-storm, though the conditions were not 
otherwise auspicious. 

Pennell missed the band, and the company of na- 
tional guard troops he had dreamed of; there were 
but two or three customary loungers about the little 
railway station, and even these glanced at him casu- 
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ally, hardly curiously. There being no other passen- 
gers that day, Pennell and the two somewhat lorn 
committeemen had the hotel hack to themselves, 
and they started up-town between rows of trees, 
whose thick green foliage was heavy and disconso- 
late with the rain. The committeemen had little to 
say ; they repeated their apologies for the rain, but, 
by degrees, evaded all responsibility for it, and left 
Pennell at the hotel. 

Pennell ate his dinner alone, in the disturbing 
conviction that the other diners were unconscious 
of his presence. Afterward, he nervously paced 
about in the hotel office for a while, looked out on 
the public Square at the slanting rain and at the 
bronze figure of the infantryman who stood on his 
granite pedestal in his caped overcoat, at parade 
rest, his head bowed in perpetual meditation. About 
the pedestal some streamers of red, white and blue 
cloth had been wrapped, but these were drenched 
by the rain and twisted by the wind. The whole gray 
scene was sad and somber enough; it was not what 
Pennell had expected. Where were the band, the 
national guard, the G. A. R. Post? 

The exercises were to be held in the Town Hall 
at two o'clock. At that hour the rain was no longer 
descending in the torrents that had preserved for 
the May morning the semblance of spring, but it 
came down in a steady drizzle, lugubrious and cold, 
as if the autumn had come; it was evident that the 
rain would last all day. The boughs of the trees. 
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heavy with leaves, were heavier still with moisture 
and swayed low and sadly; the decorations on the 
monument had lost all form and color and hung 
now in dismal wet rags; the bronze of the bowed 
infantryman glistened in the steady drench. 

It was certain there could be no parade, and a lit- 
tle procession set out from the hotel, two by two, 
with nothing to lend official dignity, except the um- 
brella the committeeman balanced over the head of 
Pennell, who, as orator of the day, headed the col- 
imm. Behind him came the mayor and other not- 
ables, and a few old soldiers, hobbling painfully, the 
cold wet weather playing havoc with their rheu- 
matism. 

But they marched stanchly along, keeping up. 
They had already done many miles that day, for in 
the morning they had gone out to Willow Grove 
Cemetery, and, with the aid of a dozen young girls 
in white and the badged ladies of the Women's Re- 
lief Corps, had strewn flowers and stuck little flags 
in the green sod at the head of each soldier's grave. 

The sun had shone, the air was warm, and under 
the green branches of the peaceful burying-ground 
the veterans had bared their heads, and above them 
the mating robins had chirped, and now and then 
the bobolinks had sung their little carols, precisely 
as if the balmy air had breathed on eolian harps and 
drawn little harmonies from the strings. And for 
two hours these few old soldiers had been alone and 
silent with memories. And now, in a cold and bitter 
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rain, they were trudging to the hall to hear the ora- 
tor of the day. 

The orator of the day entered the hall, removed 
his hat, turned down the collar of his coat, and 
brushing back the lock of hair he had trained to fall 
over his brow, composed his features to a stem and 
immobile mask, and strode down the center aisle. 
From his place on the little stage he looked over an 
array of seats that seemed all the more empty be- 
cause of the few that occupied them. 

Scattered through the middle of the house were a 
few women, with children, already restless, fidget- 
ing and wriggling over the seats beside them, talk- 
ing, whining, now and then giving utterance to pip- 
ing querulous questions ; in the rear were a score of 
boys and young men, holding aloof, in a kind of sar- 
donic sneering superiority, from ceremonies for 
which they could aflfect nothing but contempt; on 
the front benches, right under the stage, were the 
old soldiers, a dozen of them; they had found their 
seats after much tmcertain stumbling, and they sat 
there now, silent and stolid, lifting a row of gray, 
unkempt, bearded faces toward him. Some of them 
wore the blue coats on which to-day the brass but- 
tons had temporarily replaced those of black bone 
they customarily wore; all of them displayed the 
bronze star of the G. A. R. depending from little 
soiled silken flags ; several nursed crooked canes be- 
tween their knees, and one had a crutch. 

From time to time, men and women straggled in; 
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perhaps, after all, thought Pennell, a good audience 
might assemble to hear the oration of the day. 

Meanwhile, the stage was ahnost as full as the 
body of the house. The stage had been set in the 
gray flat scene which, in the few meretricious melo- 
dramas that came to town, represented various mar- 
ble halls of grandeur. There were scant drapings of 
flags, and a table had been set in the middle, on 
which were placed a stiff bouquet of spring flowers 
and a white porcelain pitcher and a glass tumbler, 
doubtless to help the orator of the day through his 
great effort. Behind the scenes there was much con- 
fusion; young men and women who were to have 
part in the exercises came on the stage, then rushed 
off again. 

The program was to be long, and Pennell resented 
this. Why, he thought, should there be so much to 
detract, to impede? The audience would be worn 
out long before the oration was reached. But, of 
course, he could do nothing but wait, and appear 
calm and dignified and impassive : to sit there, in a 
word, as an orator should. He kept on his overcoat, 
for the hall was cold, and the stage drafty; orators, 
as was well known, were peculiarly susceptible to 
drafts and were always taking cold on such occa- 
sions and losing their voices. Besides, it was always 
best, just as the orator arose to begin his speech, to 
pause, and slowly draw off his overcoat; it made his 
advent more impressive. 

So Pennell sat in his overcoat, and waited, and 
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pitied the people who were doomed to life in this 
town, and pitied and despised all these foolish folk 
who were on the program, thinking their work of 
importance. But after a while things were ready — 
the exercises actually began. 

A girl seated herself at the upright piano at one 
corner of the stage (the piano bore a placard to tell 
what music store it was from), and played the Turk- 
ish Patrol, with a young man in pointed beard and 
gold eye-glasses with a gold chain, all very elegant, 
to turn the pages of her music. 

Then the audience was requested to rise and join 
in singing The Star-Spangled Banner. The audi- 
ence rose, but it did not sing, because no audience 
ever sings that song, or ever can ; no one could sing 
it but the quartet on the stage, and, though they had 
the notes and words, even they did not sing it very 
well. 

After this pretense of national music in a nation 
that has no national music, the pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, a very tall, slim, young man 
in black, with a flat chest and a flatter abdomen, 
prayed; the quartet sang Tenting To-night on the 
Old Camp Ground (the young man with the 
pointed beard and gold eye-glasses and gold chain 
sang tenor), and they dwelt lovingly on the chord 
of the diminished seventh. 

Then a small boy, who was so frightened that his 
little knees quaked, was pushed on to the stage, his 
mother crouching in the rear to prompt him; he held 
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a tiny flag, as stiS as paper, in his hand. In a high 
piping voice, catching his breath in mortal agony at 
the beginning of each line, he recited several verses 
about The Flag, giving his tiny flag a jerk, in- 
tended to be a patriotic wave, at the end of each 
stanza, got through it, bobbed his head hurriedly 
and fled; and after this cruelty to children had been 
accomplished, the quartet sang again. 

Then a young woman, in a white dress, wearing 
rubber overshoes, with great assurance and as if she 
were placing the last finishing touches on the elocu- 
tionary art, declaimed Sheridan's Ride, and, there 
being symptoms of applause, promptly rendered an- 
other selection — Riley's Good-by, Jim: Take Keer 
of Yourse'f. She pronounced this admonitory line 
in the tremolo of deepest pathos, as if the old father 
were publicly displaying his grief, instead of trying 
to hide it. 

Would it never end? thought Pennell. Would 
they never reach the oration? The hall had been 
gradually filling and the audience was now of re- 
spectable size ; it was an audience which newspapers 
describe as being composed of fully five hundred 
persons — ^that is, there were nearly two hundred 
present. Surely, thought Pennell, there had been 
enough of these senseless preliminaries. These peo- 
ple had come there to hear an oration and to be 
entertained and improved, and doubtless they were 
growing as impatient as he. 

But no, there was yet more to come ; there was the 
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inevitable local chairman, who must make a long 
talk — ^that is, announce that he could not make a 
speech, and then consume three-quarters of an hour 
in proving his assertion. Pennell told himself he 
might have expected that, and he was not to be dis- 
appointed, for just then a man rose and walked awk- 
wardly to the front of the stage. 

He was a stocky man, with a round hard head; 
it was covered with thin, perfectly white hair; his 
smooth-shaven face was red — not the ruddiness of 
soft living, but the red that comes from exposure to 
all weathers ; the skin was firm and hard and rough. 
His mouth was broad, his lips were level and thin ; 
his jaw was heavy, his nose prominent, his eyes deep 
blue. Now, as they looked out over the little assem- 
bly of his townsmen, they were calm and clear, and 
the people met them with eyes upturned in trust and 
respect and confidence. 

He stood there in his ill-fitting gray clothes, his 
hands plunged in the outer pockets of his coat ; his 
trousers crept up the wrinkled ankles of the boots 
he wore, and he stood awkwardly, and yet stanchly, 
with his weight on his right leg ; his left leg was bent 
a trifle, and when it moved it moved stifily — as he 
himself would have put it, he "favored" that left 
leg. In his appearance there was nothing graceful, 
nothing commanding, nothing accustomed; the 
orator of the day divined instantly that this man 
could not make a speech, and in his impatience with 
him for speaking at all he felt a kind of vicarious 
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shame for the man who appeared to such poor ad- 
vantage. 

Well, thought Pennell, he would have to endure 
it as best he could, but he was being sorely tried by 
the events of the day ; he would be lucky if he could 
deliver an oration at all after so much interruption 
and so many obstacles. And Pennell sighed, 
straightened in his chair, composed his features to 
a patient, but respectful expression. The hall, how- 
ever, had suddenly grown very still ; suddenly filled 
with an atmosphere of intensity. The man had be- 
gun to speak. 

"Cumrad's," he said — ^and Pennell could scarcely 
repress a smile at his pronunciation, his graceless ad- 
dress — "Cumrad's, I was asked by the committee to 
preside at this meeting and introduce the speaker of 
the day. As there didn't seem to be anybody else 
to do it, I said yes, I'd do it. I can't make much of 
a speech ; you all know that. We have in our midst 
a young man who is a fine orator, and he has come 
down here from the city to talk to us, and we're 
all anxious to hear what he has to say." 

Pennell relished this; his heart warmed a little 
toward the speaker, but he tried to deepen his look 
of modest imconcem. 

"I'm sorry it had to rain," the old man went on ; 
"but maybe it don't make so much difference after 
all. As I look down at you this afternoon there's 
only a few of you left — ^just about a dozen. And 
I reckon there's only about four of you that were in 
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Comp'ny E — z corp'ral's guard, as you might say. 
There's only a very few of us left any more to turn 
out on Decoration Day; most of them are out there 
in Willow Grove burying-ground, where we were 
this morning. It won't be long before we're all out 
there, and then it won't matter if it does rain on 
Decoration Day." 

He had moved a little toward the side of the stage, 
that side on which the veterans sat, and now the 
twelve old gray and shaggy heads were bending for- 
ward. The old men's eyes were fixed on him, as his 
were fixed on them; the rest of the audience were 
forgotten ; the speech was for them alone. 

"We're getting old, cumrades. Our day's past I 
remember when we started away ; you were all boys 
then — ^just boys; none of you was much over twenty- 
one, most of you were eighteen or nineteen. When 
troops were needed we raised Comp'ny E here in 
the old town ; we weren't long in raising them. We 
went into camp out here on Mad River, a hundred 
of us boys, and, some way, you elected me cap'n. 
We didn't stay there very long. In a week we went 
over to Macochee and joined our regiment; then 
over to Camp Chase. We didn't have much time 
there to learn. They drilled us some, not much; 
they needed men at the front, and we went. We re- 
ported to Sherman at Paducah early in February. 
Our first sight of real war was when we saw the 
woxmded coming down the Cumberland; our first 
taste of real war came early in March ; you r^m^m^ 
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ber — ^well, one or two of you remember — ^you, John 
Weaver, and you, Henry — ^you remember that early 
in March we went up the Tennessee in boats, and 
went into camp near Shiloh Church, two or three 
miles from Pittsburg Landing. 

"There we saw our first fighting. The Confederates 
attacked us the morning of April sixth — Sunday 
morning, that was; we were on the right of Buck- 
land's Brigade in Sherman's Division. Our brigade 
had a good position on a ridge and we withstood the 
attack of three lines — Qebum's, Anderson's and 
Johnson's — ^that lasted two hours or more. At ten 
o'clock our right flank was threatened by Pond and 
Trabue ; we were ordered back by General Sherman 
to form on another line, which we were forced out 
of and back all day Sunday. We lay out all night 
in the rain, but we lay in line, and early Monday 
morning we commenced on them again, and forced 
them back, slowly, over the dead and dying of the 
day before, until we held the field. There they were, 
those young men lying dead or wounded or mangled 
— fifty of them — a hundred of them — ^five hundred 
of them. When that fight was over we had more 
than three thousand dead young men on our hands 
to bury — and twenty thousand young men and boys 
shot, some dead, some terribly wounded. When 
our first sergeant called the roll of Comp'ny E, 
only about seventy of our boys answered to their 
names." 

Pennell wondered if he was going to give, in this 
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monotonous detail, a history of the whole Civil War. 
Yes, apparently, for now he was going on : 

"Then after the action at Fallen Timbers, we 
were in the advance of the siege of Corinth. We 
were in the fight at Russell's House, near Corinth, 
on May seventeenth, then in June and July, Mem- 
phis, where we were on duty at Fort Pickering till 
November; then came Grant's Central Mississippi 
campaigns and the operations on the Mississippi 
Central Railroad to the Yocnapatawpha River." 
• The old man stood there without taking his hands 
from his pockets, without moving, save that now 
and then he eased that left leg a little ; and slowly, 
without his knowing why, Pennell forgot about his 
own speech, forgot about himself even, forgot 
ever)rthing, in this man. The hall was very still; 
the children had ceased to squirm and wriggle, the 
women had ceased to cough; the yoxmg smart- 
alecks in the rear had sobered, and the old soldiers 
— Pennell looked at them; they sat there, several of 
them leaning their bearded chins on their canes, one 
gray-beard bent forward, staying himself with a 
yellow crutch. Their old rheumy eyes were fixed 
on the old man who was speaking, and something in 
those eyes, in the expression of those faces, wrought 
a curious effect within the orator of the day. 

He was not without imagination; he could not 
have made his speeches had he lacked that divine 
quality; he was not without human sympathy; and 
as he looked at these old men, so worn, so withered 
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and so weary, a pity suddenly welled within him. As 
he looked at them, they somehow changed; their 
ragged beards vanished, their faces became young 
and ruddy, their eyes beamed with the fire of youth, 
their hair became black, their forms straightened, 
and he could see them erect, tall, strong and lithe, 
in immortal youth, marching away — away. He 
could hear the wild music of the fife and drtun, he 
could see the colors streaming in the wind — 

"Wolf River Bridge— White's Station— Mem- 
phis — ^Young's Point — ^Vicksburg" — the chairman 
was going on. But suddenly these names, these 
words, acquired a meaning; they ceased to be a 
mere chronology ; they took on a vast and amazing 
significance. And the faces of the old men, in Pen- 
nell's imaginative vision now grown yotmg again, 
glowed with a new light, the light, indeed, of the 
love of a great ideal. 

"Vicksburg — ^Jackson — Brandon Station — Ger- 
mantown — " 

The chairman was old no more, he was white- 
haired no more ; Pennell saw him, yotmg and strong ; 
he was leading them up heights where flames were 
leaping — ^and in his face, too, shone that great trans- 
figuration, that light of the love of a great ideal. 

"Cold Water Ferry — Sanatobia — Hickahala 
Creek — Sturgis* Expedition — ^Brice's Cross Roads'* 
—on he went. And then Pennell heard a sinister 
phrase: 

"Prisoners of war — '* 
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The old man told it all simply, unaffectedly ; and 
the other old men in the faded ill-fitting clothes of 
blue, sitting there in the front row, listened as if to 
an evangel. Their interest centered in him, or in 
what he was saying that was common to them all; 
and he seemed to be speaking to them ; he was not 
telling the audience what they had done; he was not 
glorifying them or himself or their deeds; he spoke 
of it all, indeed, in the spirit of gentle reminiscence. 
Pennell, imtil that moment when he forgot himself, 
had thought only of his speech, with a kind of re- 
sentment at this obscuration of himself as the chief 
figure and of his speech as the principal event of the 
day; he had feared at first that the effect of this 
prolonged interruption, this last catastrophe of a day 
when things had gone wrong, would be to erase that 
speech from his memory and from his lips. 

He felt a hot flush of indignation as he realized 
that this local chairman was all too surely occupy- 
ing the center of the stage, and he realized, with a 
kind of despair, that the audience was not for him, 
was not, after all, curious about him, or interested 
in him; in some way, by some magic quite alien to 
any powers the humble speaker possessed, those peo- 
ple, gathered on this rainy mournful afternoon, had 
been carried back forty-five years, when those old 
men, young men then in reality as they were now 
by the magic of imagination, had risked all for their 
ideal, when this town had been a quiet village with 
shaded streets and old-fashioned, quaintly-gabled 
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buildings, white houses with green shutters among 
the ehn trees, and these old women were meeting in 
some old church to make "housewives" and scrape 
lint for the "boys". 

And then Pennell's speech left him ; he abandoned 
it, flung it away with all its glowing sentences and 
fine periods, and, strangely enough, he did not care ; 
he was even happy in the relief that came to him. 
A change was going on within him ; slowly his eyes 
were opening and slowly he was beginning to face 
about, to confront life in a new attitude, one he had 
never dreamed of before. Without wholly realizing 
it, or being conscious of it, he began to ask himself 
what it was that had led these men to all these sacri- 
fices, for they had given up home, friends, loved 
ones, comforts all, had flung away youth and life 
itself, had promptly made the Jast great sacrifice. 
Was it the madness, the glory of war, that profound 
mysterious current moving in the minds of vast 
bodies of men at the same time, that impels to deeds 
of daring and a kind of universal hysteria? Was it 
the glamour of flags and uniforms, the stirring mu- 
sic of martial bands, the love of strife and conflict, 
the race-old lust and love of conquest — ^all those 
peculiar elements that go to make up the glory of 
war? Yes, thought Pennell, that was it: the glory 
of it, and yet — ^what was it this man was saying 
now? 

"But our folks at home suffered more than what 
we did; every house from Lake Erie to the Gulf 
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of Mexico was mourning the loss of some dear 
friend." 

The Gulf of Mexico! Then this old man's views 
were not confined to any mere section; they em- 
braced a nation, as his sympathies did ; so that those 
who had been his enemies were included. 

"Some of our neighborhood" — so he went on — 
"would be at the post-office every Saturday for the 
mail, which would nearly always bring bad news for 
somebody. Evan Rutter, my brother-in-law, took a 
cold from which he died. Jackson Ferry died of 
fever. My uncle, Benjamin Will, lay a long time in 
hospital, and was sent home to die. Morris Will, 
my cousin, met the same fate. Jonathan Lowry, my 
brother-in-law, died at Vicksburg. My brother John 
died from exposure and starvation in prison. Ed- 
ward Ordway was shot and killed at Vicksburg. 
Matthew Vincent was taken prisoner and never re- 
turned to us. Thomas Doremus died at Memphis. 
John Osgood was sent back sick, and never recov- 
ered. Aaron Krieger died at Vicksburg. All of 
these young men were close neighbors. Some family 
was getting bad news nearly every Saturday night, 
and the others were expecting bad news every time 
the wind blew from the south." 

Glory? Where was the glory in this? No; these 
men, if they had ever dreamed of glory, had been 
disillusioned; they had learned all the sorrow, all 
the shame, all the suffering, all the cruel senseless 
waste of war. War to them was no dream of glory; 
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it was a reality — ^and Pennell felt a swelling in his 
throat as the revelation came to him in a gasp — 
the reality of the ideal. It was an ideal for which 
they had done all this — these old, broken, almost 
grotesque figures ; an ideal of unity and liberty and, 
though he did not see the paradox, an ideal of broth- 
erhood. In their day they saw wrongs to be righted, 
and they did not stand paltering ; they did not hesi- 
tate, nor equivocate ; they got up and righted them. 
They saw clearly — perhaps because the conditions 
presented it clearly — ^the injustice and the denial of 
equality in the land; they saw special privilege, 
democracy's old foe, in one of the many hideous 
shapes it had assumed, and they rushed at it to strike 
it down. They did it crudely, and perhaps cruelly, 
but — they did it. 

And now the years had passed and most of those 
men had gone. These few, and a few others like 
them, were gathered here on this day and in other 
towns and in other assemblies like this all over the 
land — a few, and only a few, all of them old, many 
of them poor, broken, and not always remembered 
for what they had done. And soon they would pass 
away like their comrades, and leave only the fading 
memory behind. Their work was done. 

Outside the rain had ceased to fall, but from the 
drenched foliage of the trees the water dripped 
mournfully. Now and then a heavy bough dashed 
against a window. 

And Pennell thought rapidly, in a kind of incan- 
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descent concentration: What of the wrongs of his 
day ? What of the forms in which special privilege, 
the hereditary foe of humanity and of brotherhood, 
now masked itself? What had he, Pennell, ever 
done? What risks had he run, what sacrifices had 
he made, what criticism had he braved, what com- 
forts, what hopes had he given up to enter the lists 
in this old war? These old men, to be sure, thought 
that when their work was done the whole task was 
finished, and they were entitled to think that — 
they, who had borne their part in their day. But 
their war was not the whole war, it was but a battle 
in that long war that goes on from age to age, the 
long war humanity was waging for its own protec- 
tion and its own preservation. The war was not yet 
over, nor would it be over for ages yet to come ; in 
other forms, in other phases, it must still be waged, 
that eons hence humanity in all its glory might 
ultimately realize itself. 

These thoughts flashed through Pennell's con- 
sciousness: Would he dare? Could he have done 
with his clever, careful, premeditated utterances? 
Could he break his dependence on the strong, the 
powerful, and come out boldly on the side of the 
weak and the helpless? Could he, counting the cost, 
pay the debt the strong owe the weak? It would 
mean unpopularity, it would mean the abuse and 
vilification of foes, and the misunderstanding of 
friends; it would mean his practise, perhaps his 
dream of wealth and position, his ease, his comfort 
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— could he do it? Could he dare, as these men, in 
their day and in like circumstances, had dared ? 

"But I see," said the old chairman, "that I have 
talked too long. I didn't mean to ; I had no idea — 
we old fellows, once we get goin*, don't know when 
to stop. But you can bear with us. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you — " he glanced 
quickly at a little card he had deftly drawn from his 
coat pocket — "Mr. J. Augustus Pennell, who will 
deliver the oration of the day." 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 

DIRECTLY across the street from the old court- 
house, back in Macochee, thirty or forty years 
ago, there used to swing, creaking in the wind, an 
old weather-beaten sign-board, bearing the legend 
"Fowler Brunton, Attorney at Law." The sign 
swung at the foot of an unswept stairway, narrow, 
dark and steep, which bore on each ascending step 
some other legend, advertising notaries public, in- 
surance agents and real estate dealers; at the top, 
opening off the small dingy hall, was Fowler Brun- 
ton's office. 

It was a large front room, with two windows 
looking down into Main Street and across into 
the great yard, where, through the restless boughs 
of elms and of maples, the old court-house re- 
vealed glimpses of its white pillars. The room 
was large and bare and sunny. Between the 
windows stood Fowler Brunton's high, old-fash- 
ioned, walnut escritoire, littered with legal papers; 
there were some shelves along another wall, bearing 
brown law books, their red and black labels peeling 
slowly from them; and in the middle of the room 
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there was a huge stove, red on winter days from 
heat, and still red on summer days with rust; for 
Fowler Brunton never had the stove taken down in 
summer, and he never had it blackened. There were 
several chairs in the room, used by the clients and 
the loafers, who were on a footing of democratic 
equality there, and usually there were two, some- 
times three, young men who were reading law with 
Fowler Brunton. They would sit for hours with 
Blackstone on their knees, running their hands 
through their long black locks, looking down into 
Main Street at the pretty Macochee girls who went 
by, or across at the court-house, and dreaming of 
triumphs that somehow included and united both. 
The old court-house is now gone, and has been 
replaced by a new one — ^a garish structure of stone, 
overladen with ornaments of galvanized iron, and 
surmounted, at the top of its ungainly tower, by a 
figure of a blindfolded goddess, Justice, no doubt, 
with sword and balance — ^all of galvanized iron. 
One regrets the old court-house, with its quiet sim- 
ple dignity, and its massive Doric columns, as one 
regrets the old high-gabled building in which Fowler 
Brunton had his office, now replaced with a four- 
story "block", the "Chaney Block", as the galvan* 
ized iron letters on the entablature of its cornice 
proclaim it. One regrets, too, the girls that once 
went archly past, and one regrets the boys that 
looked down on them — their dreams and illusions 
now all gone. And, perhaps, more than all, one re- 
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grets Fowler Brunton, and the grace of the day in 
which he lived, and the ideals— or some of them — 
that he held. Perhaps this is sentimental ; but at any 
rate Fowler Brunton has gone with the days in 
which he lived and fought, and the companions of 
those days are gone, and the ideals of the profession 
he was said to adorn in those days are gone. 

Perhaps this regret is but the effect of an illusion 
of youth, still persisting; perhaps it is but the con- 
fusing result of other youthful memories and un- 
realized dreams ; perhaps one still looks at life from 
that farther side, when all seemed fair and graceful, 
brave and noble and imposing, like the vanished pil- 
lars of the court-house that once gleamed white 
through the green and gold of summer mornings, 

"... When all seemed possible. 
For all was yet untried." 

There are, of course, older ideals than that of 
Fowler Brunton— older and colder; the men who 
materialized them seem pale abstractions, scarcely 
human. Fowler Brunton was the leading lawyer of 
Macochee in his day, and embodied in his pictur- 
esque and somewhat romantic figure many things 
the profession of the law has lost ; but back of him, 
remote, almost inaccessible, stands an elder and 
graver figure that represents ideals older still, ideals 
whose passing, perhaps, yes, doubtless, Fowler 
Brunton himsdf duly lamented in his time. These 
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ideals were somehow limned in the old portrait that 
hung above the judge's bench in the old court-house, 
and hangs above the judge's bench in the new, the 
old portrait of Judge Zepheniah Talbott. 

If it were not for that portrait in oil. Judge Tal- 
bott might, indeed, seem a mere tradition ; but there 
the portrait hangs, and, caught in the light of early 
afternoon, preserves the calm, stem, dignified, classic 
features, the face all smoothly shaven after the older 
fashion of the republic, and not so pale, doubtless, as 
it was in life, for the unknown wandering artist who 
found himself in Macochee after the Mexican War 
had not the master hand, and used too much red, so 
that the almost pearly grays one can imagine as the 
key in which Judge Talbott's portrait should have 
been done are almost wholly lost. And yet it serves 
very well, and perhaps justifies its painter's artistic 
contempt of resemblance, which doubtless distressed 
the Talbott faitiily and reconciled them to the por- 
trait's hanging above the bench where Judge Talbott 
sat in ancient dignity through so many years. Seen 
there, dim, shadowy, upheld stiffly in the old-fash- 
ioned high stock, the face preserves what perhaps 
Fowler Brunton sometimes bemoaned as the old 
ideal, and doubtless scorned and scoffed at if th^ 
ideal got in the way of anything he wished to do. 

There are very few people in Macochee who dis- 
tinctly remember Judge Talbott in the flesh ; he is 
a memory, an ideal, an abstraction; there are dim, 
fugitive, childish impressions of him, say as walking 
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down-town on a serene morning, in high hat and 
cape, with his gold-headed cane. It may be he was 
the embodiment and personification of all perfection, 
honesty, probity and honor — even honour, as he 
would have spelled it, for he lived in a day when the 
simple life was not a most complex, difficult and 
artificial affectation. And yet he must have been, 
after all, a mere human being, and consequently — 
But let us retain and cherish some illusions, at least, 
and forget that, as the old judge walked in his 
awful dignity down shaded Main Street in that 
morning so long ago, the boyish eye, turned upward 
on him, gazed in awe and with the furtive fear of 
childhood; the judge, of course, from his serene 
and awful heights, was all unconscious that the 
world held such insignificancies as children. 

And, too, let us hold as many of our ideals con- 
cerning Fowler Brunton as we may. He was in his 
day, as has been said, the leading lawyer of Maco- 
chee, which means that he was the leading criminal 
lawyer. Scarcely any one ever spoke his name with- 
out adding immediately, not at all as a necessary 
identification, but as a tribute one was always glad 
and proud to pay — "the great criminal lawyer.'* 
And Fowler Brunton was that ; not because his prac- 
tise was wholly confined to criminal cases, but de- 
cause his dramatic triumphs were associated with 
criminal cases. 

He was, indeed, a picturesque figure, who seemed 
purposely to have been designed for the striking part 
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he was always playing. Not that he was conscious 
of playing a part, or not always, at least; though 
he could do so when occasion seemed to require. 
He was, in a histrionic way, of a measure somewhat 
above any other figure to be noted in Macochee, 
and whenever he played a part,. it was of his own 
creation, and not the mere mimicking of the creation 
of another. No doubt, with his fine imagination, 
he was sensitive to the dramatic possibilities of the 
great war, into which he went with the romance and 
confidence of youth, the enthusiasm of a fanatic, and 
the headlong reckless bravery of a boy. He was just 
seventeen then, and he bore his part in the mighty 
conflict courageously and unselfishly. He went 
through the forty battles and skirmishes in which 
the "Bloody Sixty-Sixth" participated, and came out 
just turned of age — shaving been preserved by the 
magic fate that protects the loving and the daring — 
came out unscathed — ^and a captain. 

And then, as did so many of his time, for his ca- 
reer was typically American, he began to study law. 
It did not in those days take so long to be admitted 
to the bar, or to get a practise, as it does in these ; 
and in less than two years he found himself in the 
full swing of his career, combating now, as he was 
fated all his life long to combat, his old foes, though 
wearing other masks and fighting now on other 
fields. For Fowler Brunton was essentially a lover 
of humanity, and passionately he threw himself into 
the world-old conflict for the rights of man. Was 
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there anywhere a human being in distress, Fowler 
Brunton ran to his relief ; sometimes it was the indi- 
vidual specifically he aided; sometimes, fighting for 
the principle, it was mankind in the mass. The poor, 
the outcast — ^though they were not many in Maco- 
chee in those days — flew unerringly to him ; he was 
known to smuggle his newest pair of boots out of 
his own back door at night to give them to a tramp ; 
he was seen bending over a cur that lifted a wotmded 
paw to him in the public Square. 

Politically, of course, he was in those days quite 
naturally classed as a republican, for the party then 
held to its original love and passion for humanity. 
He never was in politics in the sense of seeking 
office ; in those days the machine and the party boss 
were unknown ; the system had not been turned up- 
side down, and by means of free caucus and mass 
convention there was still some sort of fundamental 
democracy, some sort of representative government, 
in all of which Fowler Brunton had his part. He 
was seen and heard in the conventions, where he 
spoke in his eloquent persuasive way, raging against 
anything that smacked of tyranny, or autocracy, or 
toryism ; it nearly always happened that the man he 
nominated was chosen as the candidate, and the plat- 
form — ^not made in advance in those days — con- 
tained the declaration of principles he advocated. 
Two terms he represented his district in the legis- 
lature, and, just when he could have gone to con- 
gress, he declined any further honors of the civic 
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sort — ^why, no one knew, perhaps not even he him- 
self. All he deigned to say was that he preferred to 
stay in Macochee and practise law. 

And there he stayed. In his office, on winter 
mornings, he would sit before his red-hot stove and 
consult with the farmers in their old blue army over- 
coats, or perhaps philosophize whimsically for their 
benefit, or tell stories of the old campaigns they had 
waged together. In warm weather he might be seen 
on the Square talking, laughing, telling stories, in 
the shade of the soldiers' monument, which was 
surmounted by the bronze figure of a cavalryman 
— ^which childish minds imagined as a statue of 
Fowler Brunton himself. 

J You could easily pick him out of the group— 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, with the long black' 
frock-coat the learned professions wore in those 
days, and with a broad-brimmed black hat slouched 
over his raven hair. He was smooth-shaven, 
save for the flowing mustache, and handsome in 
a dark romantic way. His white shirt and roll- 
ing collar could never be laundered by any one 
but the old darky woman who lived in Gooseville, 
and the black cravat could never be knotted with 
such assiduous carelessness by any other than him- 
self. As the years went by, the black locks and 
the flowing mustache were thinned somewhat and 
grayed, but that only added additional picturesque- 
ness to his appearance and increased the interest in 
him; he looked like a marshal of the empire. 
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One who loved humanity as he did was sure to 
be pretty human himself, and it may as well be 
admitted that the "good" people of Macochee, or 
those who set themselves up as the good, seemed to 
belie their own claims to virtue by filling their minds 
and hearts with a rage against him. Perhaps it was 
because he could be so witheringly sarcastic at their 
pretensions, or so caustic in his wit and satire at 
their self -righteousness; perhaps it was because he 
was said to play poker night after night with a few 
chosen cronies, or because he was said to "drink", 
or because, now and then, in Sullivan's saloon, long 
after Main Street was dark and Macochee slept, he 
held high wassail and declaimed passages from 
Shakespeare, whom he knew by heart, or the long 
cadenced stanzas of Milton, or the all too perfectly 
balanced lines of Pope; sometimes, when the con- 
ditions were just right, he recited Hcfly Willie's 
Prayer. 

And yet, however much Macochee might condemn 
him, it was very proud of him as a lawyer. And it 
was as a lawyer that he shone and excelled and tri- 
umphed and came into a fame that was not to be 
confined to the limits of Macochee or any neighbor- 
ing county, and scarcely by the confines of Ohio it- 
self; his was a fame that spread over into Indiana, 
and even into Illinois, for as the years rolled by he 
traveled more and more abroad to deliver the "clos- 
ing argument" in those great trials in which he was 
always being retained. Mostly, of course, they were 
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criminal trials, yet not all ; there were great will con- 
tests, sometimes breach of promise actions, or suits 
for alienation of affections, and it was in such cases, 
in which the vital interest was always human and 
held forth high dramatic possibilities, that Fowler 
Brunton shone. 

Though, in their pride, his worshipers and people 
generally, in Macochee and out, spoke of Fowler 
Brunton as a criminal lawyer, he was not that; he 
was simply a lawyer. Those were not the days of 
specialties ; society was in a more fluid state, had not 
precipitated itself into castes, settled into strata and 
substrata ; one man was as good as another, and each 
had his opportunity in the world. The country was 
new, or the people in it were new, which came to the 
same, and their rights had not all been determined, 
even temporarily, rightfully or wrongfully. Land 
titles had not been settled ; and there was plenty for 
the lawyer to do in getting them settled, and it 
would take many years before he could get them all 
settled, and thus at the same time settle himself, so 
far as that work was concerned, and leave it all to 
peaceable humdnmi abstracters. 

The people were just the people in those days ; the 
day of the corporation had not come ; when the peo- 
ple were divided, it was by lines that were not too 
strictly drawn, lines that would waver and bend and 
break; the people were not yet massed in interest, 
consciously as to some, unconsciously as to others, 
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against the corporations and the wealth they had 
monopolized. 

There came a time when the farmers driving 
into Macochee in muddy buggies in the spring 
could get "an abstract and opinion of title" from 
old man Moss for twenty-five dollars, or may- 
be ten dollars, without, as in the old days we are 
^ sentimentally regretting, going through a glorious, 
' long-drawn and exciting lawsuit, stirring up whole 
' townships and rending families, and alienating 
neighbors, and sowing the seeds of yet other glori- 
ous lawsuits, to say nothing of paying for the dis- 
tinction of having Fowler Brunton for a lawyer. 
iWhich change was doubtless good for the farmers, 
who now might discard their old blue army over- 
coats and buy new ones with the money they saved, 
to say nothing of breeding a better and more god- 
like frame of mind toward their brother men ; but 
it was hard on the lawyers. 

But it is in the high noon and heyday of his glory 
that we like to think of Fowler Brunton. To do him 
justice — ^and I would do him a little more than 
justice — ^he was never a promoter of litigation; 
many a case he compromised and settled, many an 
angry man he deterred from going to law, many a 
discordant and disunited family he brought together 
and sent home happy and reunited, with a kind of 
fatherly blessing which he could bestow with a gen- 
erous and graceful flourish. For money he had a 
supreme and noble contempt; he scarcely ever knew 
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how much to charge any one in the first place, and 
when he did reluctantly fix his fee, he was half 
ashamed of himself and apologetic. If the client 
were poor enough or begged hard enough, Fowler 
Brunton, indeed, might let him go free of charge, or 
even lend him money himself — if he happened to 
have any. 

To Fowler Brunton the practise of the law was a 
fine art, and the simple human conditions of his 
time gave him full scope for the employment of his 
powers; and so he practised, generally, in cases of 
all kinds, involving all sorts of questions, though, be- 
cause of the bent of his mind and the talents nature 
had lavished on him, he found the exciting, the dra- 
matic, the purely human cases more and more to his 
liking. There were many criminal cases, because 
the evil passions so mysteriously loosed by the war 
had not yet subsided, were still running riot in men's 
blood and playing havoc more or less with them, 
prey as they were, poor weak mortals, to myterious 
impulses, vague, sinister and terrible. 

Fowler Brunton was none of your dry case law- 
yers ; precedents did not much concern him. He was 
not a deep student, at least of books or rules, but he 
was an avid, fascinated, enthralled student of men, 
of nature and of human nature. He read Shakes- 
peare more than Blackstone, Burns more than 
Chitty, Dickens more than Story, Chapman's 
Homer more than Greenleaf, and the Bible more 
than any. And how he quoted from them all, espe- 
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cially the Bible, in those furious arguments he was 
always having in Carter's store, whereby men 
wagged their heads at him, but secretly admired him 
all the more ! He was, moreover, one of those re- 
markable men of whom it is said that he read all 
of Scott's novels through once a year — a story, 
frankly, I never believed of him or of anybody. 

But it was in the big murder trials that Fowler 
Brunton rose to the height of his powers. It was in 
them that he revealed what great stuff was in him, 
in them that he realized almost ideally the great 
personality that was his. Forty-two in all did he 
appear in as counsel for defense, forty-two first- 
degree murder cases, and never one of them resulted 
in the state's killing its man. Truly a remarkable 
record this, and, indeed, a noble one — a record of 
life-saving seldom equaled by any one man. 

For It was not alone the lives of those forty-two 
he saved ; what he did for them no one can estimate, 
of course, but he saved forty-two sheriffs, or forty- 
two deputies, from committing murder, and forty- 
two judges, and forty-two prosecutors, and forty- 
two clerks, and five hundred and four jurors from 
participating in those murders; to say nothing, or 
rather to say something, of the thousands and tens 
of thousands of citizens who stood behind these of- 
ficials, represented by them, ready to acquiesce in 
those killings which, as men stupidly thought, would 
be avenged by yet other killings. Speculation might 
go further, run almost riotously on, and fatuously 
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seek to estimate the countless other killings the world 
was spared by being saved the spectacle of these po- 
tential forty-two formal, official ..and legal killings; 
countless other killings, the direct or indirect result 
of these because minds had been perverted by seeing 
or reading or hearing of them, by morbidly dwelling 
on their details, and by being sickened and diseased 
by all the hate and vengeance that drove the unde- 
veloped heart of men to such horrid deeds. All 
these evils Fowler Brunton may be credited with 
having saved the world. Indeed, by the human love 
that was in him, he brought much joy into the world, 
and by the great pity that was in him much solace, 
for it might have been of him that Ireland's great 
poet, Mangan, he of the "worn, waste soul", wrote 
his lines ; 

"He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble. 
Here, and in hell." 

Not all of these trials, of course, were held in 
Macochee ; only a few of them, indeed, for he was 
always going away to some other county, or to some 
other state, to appear in them. But those that he 
tried in Macochee were events, occasions" of such 
height in men's memories that they marked local 
epochs and were used to measure the march of time, 
like the June frost of '49, or the May snow-storm 
of '83, or the coming of the new railroad. 

Long weeks before the trial there were excited 
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conjecture and eager anticipation. The W^eHly 
Citizen published no daily issue in Macochee in those 
days; boiler-plate had not yet made its advent in 
the world. Gossip and rumor then flew from mouth 
to mouth, and though there were no red-ink head- 
lines to bawl it, it cried then, as now, much more 
loudly than wisdom in the streets, and inflamed 
men's minds. There were no theaters, either, nor 
would any have been encouraged ; there was scarcely 
any public way in which to give emotion vent other 
than by getting religion in the winter revivals. But 
they had their murder trials with Fowler Brunton ; 
and this was real tragedy, with no paste-board gilt 
and tinsel theatricals, but real, throbbing, pulsing 
men and women, and real human blood to make 
them catch their breath in horrid gasps, and send 
more than ghostly shivers creeping over their flesh. 
At such times, as the Weekly Citizen duly chron- 
icled in its leisurely inadequate way, "business was 
generally suspended"; for a week while the trial 
lasted, the hitching-racks on Main Street were 
crowded with teams, as if it were always Saturday, 
and inside the court room a great crowd was packed 
so closely that only a small pit was left in its center 
for the protagonists. And for a week the crowd bent 
forward ; its eyes fastened not only on the man who 
had shed blood, but on Fowler Brunton struggling to 
keep other men from shedding blood ; Fowler Brun- 
ton did not seem half so much to be there for the de- 
fendant as the defendant, miserable man, seemed to 
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be there for him. Through the long days the crowd 
watched in the crowded court room, overheated by 
the huge stove, and reeking of all the strong, primi- 
tive, human odors; they watched Fowler Brunton 
as he sat there by the trial table, leaning forward, 
his graying hair in a rumpled shock, darting his 
black eyes here and there ; they caught their breath 
at his scathing sarcasms, shrank vicariously from his 
bitter biting irony, ventured a smile now and then at 
the caustic wit that played like a lambent flame over 
all those dramatic proceedings. 

As the days went on Fowler Brunton grew and 
increased in size and terror, until he was bigger 
than the prosecutor, bigger than those other law- 
yers whom the prosecutor in his fear always had 
the county commissioners retain to assist him, 
bigger than the judge, however solemn and awe- 
some he might try to appear; he grew until it 
seemed, to excited Macochee, that in his mighty, 
rage he must burst the court room, and stand up, 
alone, competent to engage all mankind and all 
of man's ancient institutions in conflict. For a 
week, sometimes for two weeks, the crowd looked 
on, almost emotionally exhausted, heart in throat, 
at Fowler Brunton's terrible cross-examinations. 
Then came a respite while the prosecutor spoke to 
the jury in the opening argument, and Fowler Brun- 
ton walked in such cramped space as he could find 
for himself — ^they always made way for him — ^back 
and forth, his hands under the long tails of his coat, 
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his brow in a dark scowl, stopping now and then to 
prick his ears at something the prosecutor had man- 
aged to say, and then he would smQe faintly, but 
with portentous significance, and resume his stride. 

And then, at last, the court room in pregnant 
silence — the speech! 

No doubt he was nervous before his great effort, 
as your true orator always is, but he scarcely showed 
it; it seemed, instead, to be an impatience. He 
would begin in a low tone, speaking simply, almost 
in commonplaces, then gradually his beautiful voice, 
which nature had taught him so perfectly to use, 
would sink into lower tragic tones, and finally swell 
into loud vibrant chords that sent thrills through 
the heart. Sometimes the audience and the jury 
laughed, sometimes they cried, and as Fowler Brun- 
ton went on, with utter confidence in his marvelous 
resources, with all the poets, all the prophets, all 
the romancers, all the dramatists, all the classicists 
he had ever read at the will of his perfect memory, 
he quoted, recited, acted, and, slowly rising, dom- 
inated the whole scene, held the jury and the audi- 
ence in his grasp, and played on their emotions 
and their sensations, their fears and hates and super- 
stitions and their very wills, as if in sheer artistic 
joy. 

His eloquence was often in demand; he de- 
livered many orations and prepared addresses— on 
Decoration Day, for instance, with the old comrades 
he loved, and again for that one day was called 
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"Captain" instead of "Lawyer Brunton"; on the 
Fourth of July, or at funerals and other occasions, 
but he was never so great or so convmcing or so 
eloquent or so much the master of the great art as 
when he delivered those seemingly unprepared ad- 
dresses to juries. Unprepared they were in a way 
by the very necessities of a case, for the lawyer 
scarcely knows at what hour he may be called upon 
to arise and go to the jury, but they were the result 
of a lifelong preparation, of deep and independent 
thought, of much reading at midnight, and the culti- 
vation and subjugation of a mighty memory. 

But Fowler Brunton had enemies, of course. Him- 
self, first of all, as certain in Macochee — affecting 
a charity and a tolerance that served to give vent to 
their own hatred and intolerance — ^used to say ; and 
besides, one who pursued his course, one who had 
such a sharp and ready tongue in his head was sure 
to cut and stab and wound, sometimes without the 
thought of offense, and often because to him a 
phrase was irresistible, so that when he found one he 
had to fling it forth, whomsoever it might hit. His 
art was often without purpose; it was more often 
art for art's sake, and he must have wondered now 
and then at people's taking offense; surely, he 
thought, there was quite as much distinction in being 
the inspiring object of an epigram as the inspired 
coiner of it. But these enemies, after all, were noth- 
ing; he could have escaped them all, including him- 
self, had he not had another, greater, powerful, irre- 
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sistible, and remorseless, and that was the spirit of 
the times. 

This spirit of the times was personalized for 
Fowler Brunton in one man, to wit, old Judge 
Chaney. By some mysterious and inscrutable fate, 
these two men were destined to a lifelong antagon- 
ism, like two beings representing and embodying two 
opposing principles or forces. They were utterly 
different, antipathetic; they ranged themselves on 
opposite sides of every question with the unerring 
consistency of natural antithesis. It may express 
the situation somewhat to say that the spirit of 
Fowler Brunton was the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, from which Fowler Brunton derived 
in lineal legal descent The spirit of Judge Chaney 
was the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States as the Constitution originally stood before its 
perfect symmetry as the conservator of property 
interests was marred by the amendments; from it, 
in its original state. Judge Chaney derived in lineal 
legal descent Fowler Brunton was all aflame with 
enthusiasm for the Rights of Man; Judge Chaney 
was frozen solid in adherence to the Rights of 
Things. Judge Chaney was older in years by far 
than Fowler Brunton, but, oh, so much more mod- 
em! 

Fowler Brunton was all glow and fire ; his Wood 
was hot; he was reckless, lavish, generous, impru- 
dent, unconventional, a despiser of formulas; he 
made mistakes and committed grievous human sins; 
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his follies were many; he was a heretic and a 
rebel, and he knew repentance and even remorse; 
he was, in a word, human. Judge Chaney was 
cold, formal, selfish, austere, a stickler for forms 
and ceremonies; he was wholly and ostentatiously 
orthodox, prudent, premeditated; he never made 
mistakes; he had never broken one commandment 
of the decalogue, or felt in his veins the pulse 
of one drop of warm, red, human blood. Publican 
and Pharisee — sinner and saint — a man and an insti- 
tution — surely they were. If they could have been 
drawn into a joint debate in public — ^that is, if Judge 
Chaney could have been drawn into such a debate, 
which Fowler Brunton would have loved and wel- 
comed, and even might have proposed had it ever 
occurred to him, knowing that all Macochee would 
have been present — that debate, reduced to its low- 
est terms, could have been thus stated : 
Judge Chaney : "You're an infidel !" 
Fowler Brunton : ''You're a hypocrite !" 
But the debate between Fowler Brunton and 
Judge Chaney was not to be settled in an evening; 
that debate lasted over long years, in which they 
were opposed in many lawsuits, public questions, lo- 
cal feuds and differences, with the issue long in the 
balance, doubtful, wavering, hesitating, uncertain. 
Then there came a space of time, after many years, 
when the old antagonism was recognized only by the 
futility of expressing it; two things only had been 
settled — ^that Judge Chaney was the best office law- 
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yer in all that region, and Fowler Brunton was the 
best trial lawyer. Judge Chaney was good before 
courts, Fowler Brunton was good before juries. 
And then, for a long time, matters seemed to rest, 
in a peace honorable to both. But in reality, far be- 
low the surface of these conflicting and troubled cur- 
rents, an influence was at work that was eventually 
to give Judge Chaney the ascendency. 

Fowler Brunton, as has been said, was a jury law- 
yer; Judge Chaney was an office, that is, a book law- 
yer. Fowler Brunton knew the scriptures and the 
classics and the poets and the romancers, but Judge 
Chaney knew the Dartmouth College Case. To be 
sure. Fowler Brunton knew about it, too, but he had 
no such deep crafty appreciation of its insidious pos- 
sibilities as had Judge Chaney. Judge Chaney knew 
what it really meant, and in his withered soul de- 
voutly recognized its latent powers, though he may 
have been, as the prolific parent of all a people's cor- 
porate woes, unconscious of its destiny. Yet he was 
ready to join with others like him in the work of 
taking an artificial entity, nourishing it on fragments 
of legal fiction, and thus make in time a Franken- 
stein monster that could devour the very people who 
made it possible. He could stand by, chafing his cold 
hands in a cackling glee, while the "artificial per- 
son", the *T)ody corporate" that Blackstone could in- 
nocently tell all about in eighteen of his little pages, 
grew into a real body, a bloated, distorted, abnor- 
mal, preposterous, insatiable, all-devouring body. 
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whose rights and privileges and powers could 
scarcely be described or set forth at sufficient length 
by a whole army of industrious judges in vast li- 
braries of law books. 

It began, so far as Macochee was concerned, with 
the coming of the new railroad. The road, of course, 
was hailed with delight, and poor unsuspecting 
Fowler Brunton even delivered an oration to wel- 
come it; it was as if he were delivering his own 
funeral oration. The road was very grateful to 
Fowler Brunton and even warm in its polite ex- 
pressions of appreciation. But when it came to se- 
lect an attorney in Macochee it did not retain Fow- 
ler Brunton — it retained Judge Chaney. 

And Judge Chaney turned all the ferrets of his 
mind loose on the law books; slowly, craftily, 
patiently, line on line, precept on precept, here a 
little, there a little, he laid the structure of those 
legal bulwarks which were to protect the road, 
and so, as well, other railroads, and in time 
other public service corporations. Fowler Brun- 
ton's striking epigrams, his brilliant figures of 
speech, his soaring perorations; his quotations and 
histrionic renderings of Shakespeare, even his le- 
gal mind scorning what dead men had said, think- 
ing for itself, blazing new trails, reasoning and 
analyzing from principle instead of precedent; his 
effort, in a word, to spy out justice in nature and 
draw the higher law from the clouds as Franklin 
drew the lightning — these were not what the rail- 
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road or its sister corporations wanted. They wanted 
a set of rules, precedents, precepts, a whole new body 
of doctrine; they wanted a web of law spun so fine 
and mysterious that none might escape through it, 
and with its loopholes so cunningly concealed that 
none but they could discover and get through them. 
And this, through the slow, silent, unsuspecting 
years. Judge Chaney did. He secured decision after 
decision from the courts, all innocent on their bland 
faces, but concealing great potentialities; he piloted 
the railroad through the receivership, by which all 
the "public-spirited" stockholders in Macochee were 
despoiled of the sums they had subscribed "to aid a 
worthy enterprise*', — ^simple honest people, who 
were to have no interest in the road thereafter save 
as, in years to come, they might serve as those mys- 
terious widows and orphans over whom Judge Cha- 
ney, when occasion required could shed serviceable 
tears. He was to devise or adapt many curious, in- 
tricate new doctrines by which, in the lean years to 
come. Fowler Brunton's clients, injured by that 
same road or others, were to be denied damages, be- 
cause they had been guilty of "contributory negli- 
gence", or had "assumed the risk". Judge Chaney 
was to become expert in exploring the records of 
the past to give life to the forgotten words of men, 
dead long ago in England, to twist them and warp 
them and apply them to conditions those dead men, 
when they uttered those words, never dreamed of 
and could not have dreamed of because they were ut- 
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terly unimaginable in their day. He was to institute 
lobbies, and devise means of influencing legislatures 
and councils and boards of commissioners, and so 
in time become stockholder, director, general attor- 
ney of that railroad and of others, and to die, at last, 
rich and full of honors, and be buried with great 
pomp from the church of which he, all the while he 
was doing and devising these things, had been a 
pillar. 

Thus, in the estimation of the modem world. 
Judge Chaney rose, and thus Fowler Brunton fell. 
Both men lived and lingered on, but Fowler Brun- 
ton's practise dwindled and wasted away. There 
were no more of those great dramatic events, those 
criminal trials; changes were taking place; there 
was little or no general practise ; land titles had been 
settled, and as for crimes, either they were com- 
mitted by those who had no money to hire lawyers 
to defend them, or the spirit of crime, of wrong- 
doing, had changed, as all other things had changed. 
Offenses there now were, but they seemed to be new, 
strange and baffling; the dubitating law had not as 
yet discovered or defined them, or else the men who 
committed them knew how to escape their penalties 
and other consequences. 

And Fowler Brunton was left behind, to stand 
and gaze with eyes that once had flashed their in- 
domitable power and defiance, now grown sad and 
misty, looking out with dim, wistful surprise at the 
things that were going on. Now and then they 
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would gleam with their old fire ; now and then they 
would blaze with the old wit, as when one day, as 
he stood looking at the new block Judge Chaney 
had built on the site of the old gabled building where 
Fowler Brunton had once had his office, and re- 
marked the large letters of galvanized iron that 
blazoned forth the judge's name on the building's 
entablature : 

"There must be some mistake ; that sign belongs 
on the front of the new court-house." 

Fowler Brunton is gone, and Judge Chaney is 
gone; they have followed old Judge Talbott, and 
they have been succeeded by a new school of law- 
yers, deriving its standards and its principles, if it 
may be said to have principles, from Judge Chaney. 
The boys who used to sit in Fowler Brunton's win- 
dows and look down into Main Street or across at 
the court-house and dream have gone, too — ^gone 
away from Macochee to the city. They laugh at 
those old dreams now ; they laugh at Fowler Brun- 
ton in a new, smart, superior way. The ideals they 
have are not those he set before them; they avoid, 
it is true, his vices and his excesses, but from mo- 
tives of a base and selfish prudence ; the human vir- 
tues he had they laugh at. They can not any one of 
them, make a speech, unless the froth and frivolity 
that brim from the wine cups of banquets can be 
called a speech. They have never made a jury weep 
or laugh ; they care little for juries, indeed, and un- 
til such time as they can do away with juries alto- 
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gather they keep their eye on the judge, who can 
"direct" verdicts. They do not reason from princi- 
ple; they pile up precedents; with them the practise 
of the law is not an art ; it is a business, a commer- 
cial venture, an organizing S3mdicate. Their offices 
are the soft luxurious suites of promoters, that need 
no three golden balls to invite men to enter and put 
their souls in pawn. Their ambition is not to be 
great jurists or great advocates ; it is to be corpora- 
tion lawyers. In their lexicons and encyclopedias 
they never look up the word "Justice". 

They have been, in the way of the world, suc- 
cessful; many of them have grown rich. They 
can not do the things that Fowler Brunton did; 
but by intrigue, even by bribery, corruption, they 
know how to induce legislation in councils and 
general assemblies, and then solemnly exhort men 
to respect the law ! They know how to tutor their 
clients in the theft of streets and water-fronts, and 
franchises, and vast privileges, and then, if any 
complain, they can talk of vested rights and warn 
against "confiscation". They know how to try 
cases to packed juries, and then to deplore the grow- 
ing disrespect of courts; and, at no greater cost 
than the printer's bill, they know how to increase 
stock and bonds by millions of dollars' worth, on 
which the poor may pay dividends and interest, and 
they are so skilled in impassivity that they show no 
emotion beyond the tears they count as due the 
mythical widows and orphans they represent. 
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Fowler Bninton had many faults, and he de- 
fended criminals. But this, at least, may be said of 
him : he defended them only after their crimes were 
committed; he saw that they were accorded such 
rights as the law assured them; but he did not, by 
the acceptance of comfortable annual retainers, en- 
gage to advise them how, and with what skill, cun- 
ning and address, they could commit their crimes 
without violating the law ! 
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WHEN Harris turned off the little street, with 
its cottages still asleep behind the budding 
trees, he expected to find the lot laid out and the 
canvas men driving the stakes, but the commons 
sprawled flat and bare, the morning mists still roll- 
ing waist-high on them. It was a little disappoint- 
ing. It had been years since he had reached the lot 
before the boss canvas man ; the boy whom cuffs and 
kicks could scarcely keep awake had done it in the 
old wagon days, but the star, who rode with the 
show for five hiAdred a week and owned his own 
two horses, had left his berth only in time to show 
Nick and Nigger in the parade. Nick and Nigger 
had gone, with all the rest. Of course, he had only 
himself to blame; he knew the verdict of many a 
dressing-tent where his name still lingered, and he 
knew that it was just 

After a while the light that had been burning in 
some kitchen far across the lot went out ; the woman 
there could see to get her man's breakfast now with- 
out its aid. Then suddenly he saw a figure, and he 
knew it at once for Gibbons' ; the boss canvas man 
loomed huge as ever in the dawn, as he stood for a 

169 
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moment looking over the ground, and when he took 
a quick step forward Harris knew that the lot was 
already laid out in his mind. He went up to Gib- 
bons in the middle of the common, but the boss 
canvas man, with his cynical indifference to the ex- 
istence of every one not of the show, did not notice 
him. 

"Howdy, Nick?" ventured Harris. 

Gibbons looked up, peered intently from under 
the wide brim of his hat, and when recognition re- 
placed the resentment in his little eyes, he could find 
nothing but oaths with which to declare his surprise. 
But even oaths, from a showman, were good to 
Harris. 

"I've joined the trick," he explained. 

Gibbons stuck the stake with the blue ribbon into 
the ground, and then to his first assistant, who had 
arrived with the laying-out pins, he said : 

"There's your big top; the menagerie top back 
that way — ^use six poles — ^the side-show and the 
ticket- wagon yonder; the horse-tents and the cook- 
tents over there. It's easy; you won't have to 
squeeze." 

Harris was glad the grounds were big, for Gib- 
bons was good-natured when he didn't have to 
squeeze. 

"You'll find a lot of the old kinkers with us," 
Gibbons said, giving the tape to his assistant. "Mills, 
and Bailey, and Hi Martin, and Conley, and old man 
Laflin." 
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"He here?" 

"Sure, him and the whole family." 

Harris yearned for the gossip of them, but the 
boss canvas man of the side-shows, the boss hostler, 
the boss animal man, the boss candy butcher, all the 
bosses, were coming up. Down at the far end of the 
lot four horses were patiently straining at the cook- 
wagon, always the first to arrive ; then in the same 
old order came the stake-and-chain wagon, the pole- 
wagons, the canvas-wagons, the jack-wagons and 
the plank-wagons. The sim was coming up, the lot 
was crowding full, the canvas men were swarming 
everywhere, their sledges flashing in the sun; the 
air was filled with shouts, the neighing of horses, 
the rattling of chains; far away near the comer of 
the lot the elephants were trumpeting, and blowing 
water over one another from the hydrant that gushed 
a yellow stream into the gutter. Men were running, 
unrolling the tremendous canvases; one after an- 
other the stately blue center-poles rose into the air, 
their guy-ropes marking enormous angles against 
the sky. And amid it all stood Gibbons, like a gen- 
eral, stretching put his great arm, pointing here and 
there, directing the swift building of the city he had 
taken down six hours before and would raze again 
when night fell, to build it up anew half a himdred 
miles away. Harris hung around, like any outsider, 
watching the work go on. The order, the discipline, 
the efficiency, familiar as it all was, amazed him 
afresh ; it had an appeal for him almost poetic, and 
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he glowed in the thought that once more he was to 
have his part in it. He found himself gradually 
making for the cook-tent; he was hungry, and it 
was there, he knew, that the performers would ap- 
pear. The black chef, cross and sleepy, was impa- 
tiently waiting for his fire, his scullions blowing the 
charcoal into a blaze. Harris was thinking of re- 
porting and getting his meal-ticket when suddenly 
he saw her. She walked slowly, in the same old 
graceful way, her figure as young as ever, her head 
bent in the thoughtful attitude he remembered as 
well as he did the walk ; she wore the same kind of 
close-fitting dark habit, the same kind of little hat. 
She had almost reached the cook-tent before she 
looked up. He saw her surprise and the pain that 
came into her eyes. 

**What are you doing here?" she asked. 

"I'm back." 

'*Why couldn't you have left me alone?" 

"It isn't that," he said. "I've got another chance, 
that's all — ^the last, of course." 

Something in the appeal he got into his tone soft- 
ened her. 

"So you've caught on? How did you work it?" 

"I don't know exactly. I had a letter from the 
old man; I suppose he was sorry for me. He said 
to come on at once and I caught the show here. He 
offered fifty a week." 

His eyes were fixed on the little hole he was bor- 
ing in the turf with the toe of his shoe. She saw 
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that the shoe, damp from the wet grass, was broken 
at the side. She took him in while he stood there — 
the thin coat, the faded shirt, and the cravat's piti- 
ful attempt to hide the frayed collar. The little 
switch in his hand recalled the slender cane he used 
always to carry so jauntily, but what moved her 
was that his hair was touched with gray. 

"I didn't mean to be hard on you, Owen," she 
said ; "only I was getting along in my own way, and 
I didn't want to be stirred up any more." 

"I'll let you alone," he said, as if she had asked 
him for a pledge. 

"There's no use to talk about that," she replied. 
"Have you been to breakfast?" 

"Not for two days." 

It was like him to put it that way, but it irritated 
her. 

"Why didn't you wire for the fare?" she asked, 
her brow pinched in concern. 

Harris looked down again and whipped his leg 
with his stick. 

"Well," he said with a hesitation, "I didn't care 
to have the old man think — ^it took my pile to join." 

"Oh, you fool," she said, almost angrily. "Come 
on. 

He was touched by his reception. They turned 
from the long breakfast-table under the tent when 
they saw him and sprang to their feet — ^that is, the 
old-timers did, like Carney the clown, the three 
Millses, ground and lofty tumblers, and the Laflin 
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Family of bicycle riders. They did not ask a ques- 
tion ; they fell simply to talking of the old days, and 
for the most part bemoaning them. They told the 
younger ones of the deeds of those old days, when 
Barnum was still alive and made moral speeches at 
each performance, and old Adam Forepaugh, after 
reviewing his stock and wagons from his buggy, 
would sit on the door himself or shell peas in the 
shade of the cook-tent. They told of Don Santiago 
Gibenois, the contortionist, they celebrated Ben Lus- 
bie, the lightning ticket-seller, and sighed over Ro- 
meo Sebastian, who rode in the days when pads were 
still in use ; they talked of elephants they had known, 
of candy butchers, and of grafters long since dead. 
And when Hi Martin began his story about Luke 
Rivers and his Pete Jenkins act, Harris dropped his 
fork to the red table-cloth, and said : 

"Well, I feel at home again." 

They all laughed save Gunderson, the equestrian 
director, whose responsibilities made him surly. 

"You hustle over to the wardrobe-wagon," he 
said, "and rig out for the parade ; you'll go in with 
the riders." 

"I can see him working a sucker who joins when 
he's broke," Harris whispered to Carney as Gunder- 
son gulped his coffee and left. 

The cages were drawn up closely in the little 
street, and Golden, lounging in his saddle like a cow- 
boy, was getting out the parade. When at last it was 
ready he waved his arm and a whistle blew some- 
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where. The parade began to string out, in front of 
them played the band, with sixteen horses drawing 
the wagon, and old Jerry Leary holding the reins ; 
on the tableau-wagon behind the Kafirs were pound- 
ing their savage tom-toms. Harris looked back at the 
nodding plumes of the horses and the shaking ban- 
ners of the chariots. The heavy cages jolted, and 
the horses' hoofs pounded the street; the elephants 
and camels shuffled stolidly along, sending up a 
great cloud of dust. Boys ran beside them, frantic 
with excitement and torn by a conflict of desires, 
not knowing with which part of the parade to ally 
themselves, and so trying, by incessantly trotting 
back and forth, to embrace it all. Far in the rear 
the calliope was tooting out The Sweet By and By, 
flatting miserably. 

"Well, this is living again !" said Harris, drawing 
himself up in his saddle and taking in a deep breath. 
His eyes were smiling out from his tin helmet. 

"Look at *em!" he went on, jerking his head 
toward the sidewalk, packed to the curb with coun- 
try folk, and with townspeople no less interested in 
the parade, though in an affected sophistication they 
tried to conceal their interest. "The poor guys V 
"What makes you say that ?'* asked Louise. 
'Why," he explained in a tone that was surprised 
at the need of explanation, "think of the lives they 
lead ! They have to stay in one town always !" 

"I've always thought that's just what Fd like to 
do,'* she said abstractedly. 
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"You haven't changed," observed Harris in a rem- 
iniscent tone. "You used to say that years ago." 

"Well, I mean it. I wish I was one of them." 

"You couldn't stand it a week." 

"I could, too," she replied with spirit "You just 
wait till I can save enough and I'll quit this business ! 
I hate it." 

"Well, it's good enough for me," he said. "It 
beats shoveling coal with niggers, an3rway." 

She had been sitting her horse statuesquely, her 
lips compressed, but she started. 

"Not that !" she implored, turning toward him. 

He gave a little laugh, of a bitter quality, and 
drawing off his gauntlets showed her the palms of 
his hands. 

"Worse than that," he said. 

"Oh, you poor boy !" she exclaimed. 

For two weeks Harris, in the long red coat of an 
object-holder, helped in the ring. The duty was irk- 
some but it had its compensations. It was enough 
just then to hold banners for Louise, to watch her 
in her graceful somersaults, to see her once more 
crash through the paper of her balloons. But when 
the afternoon performance was over his serious 
work began. Then, in stocking feet, an undershirt 
and an old pair of borrowed tights, he practised, per- 
sistently, patiently, drudgingly, while Carney, with 
a big lunge-whip, kept up his horse for him. It was 
kind of Carney, for it meant going without supper, 
as Harris knew. He did his principal act on the 
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broad-backed mare that had been working in the 
band wagon, but for his finish he picked out a hand- 
some black, full of crazy whims. Carney shook his 
head. 

"Hell make a swell horse for a finish, but he'll 
shy." 

'TLet him shy," said Harris. "I never could do a 
bounding jockey on a horse that didn't have ginger 
in him. And then he looks like Nigger. Do you re- 
member him?" 

Three days before Harris actually appeared in the 
ring they had caught up with the new three-sheet 
posters that had been ordered from Buffalo, but it 
was not until they rode in the parade on the morn- 
ing of the great day that he mentioned them to 
Louise. 

"They look as good to me as the first time I ever 
saw them," he said. 

She read the big red letters : "King of the Bare- 
back Riders," and gave a little mocking laugh. 

"All right," he said, *%ut you wait; I've got a 
scheme. We can practise a new act in the ring bam 
this winter; I've got it all planned out; it's new and 
it's great ; we can go out with it next season and get 
the money." 

"I'm going to quit the business." 

"Well, we can both quit — after another season.** 

"Oh, it's always another season with us people! 
We're always saying that next season will be the 
last!" 
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"Is it a go?" he asked, leaning toward her and 
ignoring her complaint 

She pretended to be having trouble with her horse ; 
the animal somehow shied out of line, and she drew 
it back with all the display of her perfected mastery 
of the art Harris waited tuitil she was walking her 
horse beside him again. 

"Welirhesaid. 

"What did I tdl you?" she demanded with a 
frown. 

"You don't trust me/' he said, his spirits dashed. 
"How long will I have to stick it out to make good 
with you?" 

She did not reply. 

The people were packed all around the huge oval 
of the tent, fanning themselves vigorously in the 
sultry heat. They must have felt vaguely some new 
quality in the air that might have been so much 
cooler had not the management kept the side-walls 
dosed at the top in order to drive the spectators to 
a more feverish patronage of the candy butchers 
who peddled their tartaric lemonade. Louise had 
finished her act and at any other time would have 
dressed and rested, but she remained at the entrance 
of the dressing-tent, where the other performers 
were gathered. They were as excited as Harris over 
his first appearance; they were his real audience; the 
eyes in the tiers of blurred faces were not the ones 
for which he cared ; that crowd lacked discrimina- 
tion. Greville, who was to ride in one ring while 
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Harris rode opposite him in the other, was already 
mounted. No one spoke; they were waiting for 
Harris. Presently the groom led forth his horse 
and stood holding it by the white bridle. In a 
minute Harris appeared. Louise glanced at him 
nervously; he wore the new suit of green tights on 
which she had been sewing spangles for three days; 
his hair was combed in the old way, and its gray 
did not show at a distance. She imagined that the 
hand holding the little whip trembled. He looked 
once at her, and smiled. She smiled back, and 
nodded. His face lighted up, and he sprang to the 
mare's back. 

'T-et her go," he said to the groom. 

The Laflin Family had just finished their bicycle 
riding on the platform between the rings; they 
stopped with the others at the door, and craned for- 
ward anxiously. None of them looked at Greville ; 
and for some mysterious reason the crowds on the 
seats had eyes only for Harris. His figure may have 
attracted them ; perhaps the concern and interest of 
the circus folk communicated itself to them subtly, 
hypnotically. The candy butchers ceased their im- 
portunities and stood looking at him. Harris dis- 
mounted, rubbed his feet in the resin-box and then, 
with the acrobat's traditional salutation, sprang to 
the horse's back. The band struck up; sitting at the 
crupper he rode several times around thering; then 
he rose to his knees, finally to his feet. The object- 
holders ran out with the long banners, and he 
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vaulted them gracefully ; the band increased tlie time, 
and Harris urged the mare to a faster gait; he turned 
his somersaults through the balloons, did all his old- 
time tricks. 

"He's all right!" exclaimed one of the younger 
Laflins. 

"Wait!*' said Berkey the aerialist, still withhold- 
ing his verdict. 

They had motmted for the finish, and Harris was 
attempting other tricks. They knew them all; they 
saw that he was making an effort. 

"But he's game as ever!" cried one of the women. 

"Yes, he's game," said Carney, '*but he's a little 
stiff yet." 

"Oh, well, we're all stiff," piped Carney's wife, 
Madame Geo; "the season's young; wait till he's 
worked out." 

Harris leaned forward, snatched off the horse's 
bridle and flung it to one of the attendants; the 
horse tossed his head in his new freedom. The mu- 
sk mounted to a tempest, and Harris had begun his 
hurricane hurdle. He took the bars with a **Whoop- 
la!" to the crack of the ring-master's whip, a thump 
of the bass drum and a clang of the cymbals. 

"He was always the best bounding jockey in the 
business !" said Carney. 

Harris had leaped to the sawdust and was crouch- 
ing in the center of the ring; suddenly he darted 
forward and sprang; a cry went up around the tent; 
Ix)uise clasped her hands at her chin. He fell, strik- 
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ing the ring box with a sharp noise, but he got to 
his feet, limped a step or two, then shouted to his 
horse, ran, leaped again, gained the horse's back and 
stood there, poised, his tall figure inclined a little, 
rising and falling with the movements of the horse. 
The band was playing, the crowd was cheering, over 
at the entrance he could see Louise fluttering her 
hand at him. He folded his arms across his breast, 
smiling and triumphant, and rode round and round. 
And this was life again for him. 

By the time hot weather came, Harris, though he 
chose to affect the modesty of an old-timer, knew 
that he justified once more the bills that proclaimed 
him king of the bare-back riders. It delighted Lou^ 
ise to see him, dressed like the fop he always had 
been, come swinging through the menagerie smiling 
his old smile, greeting every one, joshing the coim- 
try folk, and stopping, perhaps, for a chat with Em- 
press, the old elephant he had known long before. 
The days slipped by and the summer was gone; it 
was October, the circus was making its migratory 
way southward with the sun; in December it would 
finish the season and ship straight back to winter 
quarters in the little Indiana town which, with a 
smile that recognized its pathos, they all called 
home. 

One Sunday evening Louise sat on the platform 
of her car, with Harris on the step at her feet, si- 
lently watching the moon come up out of the balmy 
night. The show had come in that morning, and all 
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through the lazy day the tired workmen slept in the 
shade of the wagons, or gambled away their wages 
in the privilege-car, or washed their clothes in the 
little stream that flowed by the lot. 

"Do you remember that night down in Selma, 
Alabama?" Harris said after a while. "Do you re- 
member what I told you then?'* 

He did not look at her, but he heard her catch her 
breath. 

"It was a night just like this," he went on. "Do 
you remember it?" 

"Yes," she said softly. 

"Well," he continued, "all the time, in those days 
when I was — down" — he lowered his voice at the 
word — "I remembered just how you looked that 
night, and — ^it kept me from losing hope." 

He stopped, looking out at the great tents. It 
was the first time in months that he had mentioned 
his dark days. 

"That was ten years ago," he went on presently, 
"and I love you now just as I did then." 

He turned and looked up at her. 

"I know Fm breaking my promise to you. But — 
haven't I made good?" 

Still she did not reply, but he saw that her breast 
was heaving, her eyes shining. 

"Oh, but you're beautiful f" he said. 

He looked up at her, and presently he found her 
hand, and drew her toward him. 

"How much longer have I got to wait?" he asked. 
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She put her head down and laid her cheek against 
his curls. 

*Tt can be," she whispered, '^whenever you say." 

*Tt seems too good to be true !" he said after a 
long silence. "I didn't thinks last winter, when I 
was down on the docks—" 

"Hush, Owen !" She laid her palm on his mouth. 
"We aren't going to mention those days any more." 

She did not see him the next morning; she waited 
for him at breakfast but he did not appear. Nor did 
he report for the parade; by the time the afternoon 
performance was called she was in agony ; she could 
scarcely get through her act Carney saw her dis- 
tress and asked : 

"What's the trouble, Louise?" v * ; 

"Have you seen Owen?" 

Carney raised the brows that were hidden under 
the white paint 

"No. Why?" 

"I'm afraid. Were you down in the privilege-car 
last night?" 

He shook his head. The crowd, seeing something 
comic in this conversation it could not hear, laughed 
vacantly. They turned her finish-horse into the ring, 
and the trumpets blew a fanfare. 

A moment before his call Harris appeared. He 
was dressed and ready, but Louise saw the look in 
the eye that could not meet her own. He vaulted to 
the mare's back and cut her viciously with the whip. 
She called once: 
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"Owenr 

He did not look back, and Louise waited, fearing 
to look, fearing to listen, but after a while of tortur- 
ing suspense she knew that he must somehow have 
got through his principal act because the mare came 
snorting into the dressing-tent, spent and nervous. 
The suspense increased after that, and when she be- 
came aware of a harsh cruel note in the cry of the 
crowd, of some wild disharmony in the music of the 
band, unable to bear it longer she ran out to the 
ring-side. Harris was standing up, leaning far over, 
shouting and whipping madly. Suddenly he flung 
the whip aside and Louise heard Carney utter an 
exclamation. 

Harris swayed giddily and Louise knew what it 
meant. In another instant she heard a sound that 
made her faint, the sound of a body striking a stake 
that guyed out a trapeze net. She had heard the 
sound once before. She shut her eyes, there was a 
confused horrible roar; she knew that the crowd 
had risen to its feet, she felt the rush past of a rider- 
less horse, the clods flying from his hoofs; then the 
band out there in the big tent playing again, and 
Charlie Deering announcing the concert. 

At the hospital, Louise tried not to look as they 
bore him in from the anlbulance, but she caught the 
glitter of the spangles on his green silk tights as his 
broad chest rose and fell so unnaturally. Then up- 
stairs and down the silent halls, past wide doors 
behind which she had visions of sufferers lying on 
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the dean beds. One glimpse of the white operating- 
room with its tiled floors and glass tables horrified 
her. She sat down by a window; below, in the 
strange city street, life flowed on, heartless, unfeel- 
ing, self-absorbed. She could not bring herself to 
look at the door whose opening she longed for and 
yet dreaded ; now and then she had faint whiffs of 
the anesthetic. When the head nurse came, Louise 
answered her stereotyped questions automatically, 
and it was not until the white figure had swept away, 
the heavily starched skirts rattling noisily down the 
long hall, that she recalled the one human look that 
had gleamed in the nurse's eyes as she asked Louise 
if she were his wife. She was bitter for an instant, 
and then the teats came. 

It was a long time before the door opened, and 
an orderly rolled the rubber-tired cart into the hall. 
After that she waited outside the room where an in- 
terne and the nurses watched over him. She never 
knew how long she paced the hall, regretting the 
sound of her own soft footfall, yet unable to sit 
down. At times she resented the possession they 
had taken of him, and felt that she must force her 
way in to him. Once she was summoned, and she 
thought they would let her go to him then, but it 
was a message from Carney, asking how Owen was. 

Night closed in ; the lights were lighted in the hall ; 
the night nurses, coming on to relieve the day 
nurses, stopped for a moment to laugh and gossip 
with them. Then they brought the supper trays; 
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the odor of food mingled with the institutional odor 
of the hospital, an atmosphere in which hung va- 
grant smells of carbolic, of chloroform; now and 
then from one of the rooms she heard the querulous 
note of some weak sick voice, now the cheering 
laugh of convalescence. From the room opposite 
came the thin insistent voice of a sick child : 

"Show me the picture-book !" 

"Well, dear" — it was a woman's voice— "let's see 
—oh, here's a horsie, and a doggie!" 

"And Where's me, where's me?" demanded the 
little voice with a child's egotism. 

"Here you are, see? Way down here." 

"What'm I doing, mama?" 

"Why, you're — diet's see — you're calling the dog- 
gie. 

"Am I, mama, am I?" The little voice was de- 
lighted. "Am I whistling?" 

"Yes, you're whistling." 

Louise formed for herself a picture of the child's 
home— one of those wide houses she so often saw 
in the residence streets, standing back beyond a slop- 
ing lawn, shaded by great trees, the wide-open front 
door giving her a glimpse of a deep hall, dark and 
cool. As she still waited it grew still, the lights were 
turned low. In the stillness, from across the town, 
there came to her the strains of a distant band. 

After a while a nurse came. 

"You may go in now," she said.. "He has come 
out from the anesthetic nicely." 
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She feared to ask more ; something in the nurse's 
manner told her that judgment was still suspended. 
She went in. 

"What time is it?'' Harris asked, trying to raise 
his hand to her face. 

"It's late/* she said. 

"Is the show out?" 

"Just about; the music has stopped." 

"Listen!" he said. "They're loading." 

"Yes." 

"You don't want to miss the train." 

"Who cares for the train?" she said. "I'm going 
to stay right by you." 

He pressed her hand, and under the intoxication 
of the anesthetic would have talked on, but she 
stopped him. After a while his excitement subsided ; 
he stirred restlessly with pain, and when he begged 
for the water they would not let him have, it wrung 
her heart; finally, to her relief, he fell asleep. The 
nurse went then for her supper, leaving Louise alone 
with him. He stirred again, and presently awoke. 
His wide eyes blazed at her a while, and then he 
said: 

'^We all get it soon or late. I'm glad I got it in 
the ring." 

"Why, dearest !" she protested. 

"It was no use," he went on ; "I couldn't hold out. 
I had no more idea of going off than of an3rthing in 
the world. But since" — his brow contracted in the 
effort of thought — "since that night — ^when was it?" 
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She had to stop and calculate before she replied : 

''Last night." 

"Was it only last night? Well, it made me so 
happy ; you know — I couldn't stand it, that's all." 

He paused, and then, as if she understood and 
accepted his explanation, he would have gone on. 
But she tried to distract him. 

"I've had a message from Jim Carney," she said, 
stroking his brow. "He wanted to know how you 
were ; every one wanted to know." 

"Jim's a good fellow. He's the last of the old 
talking clowns. Give him my regards." 

He was still a moment, and then he began again. 

"I was just thinking," he said, "of that little girl 
old man Laflin took out of the orphan asylum in 
Madison, Wisconsin. Do you remember? He used 
to lick her until we all made him stop. Wc nearly 
mobbed him. You'd have thought it was a hey rube. 
Weren't you with us then? Well, he made a good 
bicycle rider out of her. When I joined this season, 
nothing made me feel so old as to see her grown up 
into a woman. Give her my regards; give all of 
them my regards." 

She could not keep him from talking, and in her 
fear she was glad when the nurse came back and 
beckoned her into the hall. 

"Doctor Norris has just come," the nurse said. 
"He'll be here in a few moments." 

The nurse went in, and Louise paced the hall out- 
side again. A half -open door revealed the mother 
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bending over her child; the little invalid had fallen 
asleep with his big picture-book in his arms. Louise 
felt a great envy of the woman. When the doctor 
came he rubbed his white muscular hands at the 
tidings the nurse whispered to him, examined the 
clinical chart and went in. When he came out he 
said: 

"He has recovered from the shock ; I see no rea- 
son why he should not come along all right" 

"And will he get well?'' 

"Yes." 

"Oh f" she sighed in her relief, and then suddenly 
she caught a look in the eyes behind the thick lenses 
of his glasses and her fears came back. 

"Tell me the truth," she demanded. 

The doctor hesitated. 

"I might as well." It was as if he were speaking 
to himself. "He will get well, but — ^he'U never ride 
again." 

She could not comprehend it at first, and the doc- 
tor went on to explain. 

"He will be able to do anything an ordinary man 
can, but the injury is such that he will never be able 
to stand the strain of acrobatics; that is all." 

"Oh," she said, "he'll be just like Ehno, who hurt 
his knee leaping elephants." 

"Exactly," said the doctor, though he did not tm- 
derstand, and no more did he understand the strange 
light that suddenly brightened her haggard face. 
The hospital seemed to have changed to a place of 
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peace and joy; life was once more glad and warm. 

*'You're better, dear," she said when she had gone 
back to his side. "The doctor says so." 

*'What else does he say?" 

**He says you will get well now." She spoke in a 
light cheerful voice, and smiled. When she saw that 
he was eying her narrowly she tried to sustain the 
smile, but it failed her. 

"You haven't told me all," he said. 

"Why, yes I have," she insisted, achieving her 
smilt again. 

"You can't fool me." 

"Honestly, dear, he said you would be well — as 
well as ever." 

"Will I be able to ride again?" He tried to raise 
himself on his elbow. 

"Don't," she insisted; "you must not exert your- 
self." 

"Answer me," he commanded. "Will I be able 
to ride again?" 

She could not meet his gaze. 

"I knew it," he said; and then he turned away 
with his face to the wall. 

She sank on her knees beside his bed. 

"Don't, dear," she pleaded; "don't take it that 
way." 

"I don't want )rou to feel bad," he said; "but I 
was satisfied. You see, I was going while I was in 
the business. I always knew, down in my heart, 
that I couldn't hold out, and I had a horror of go- 
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ing under in the way I was ; you know, out in the 
world, maybe in the street." A little tremor ran 
through him. "But this," he cast his eyes about, as 
if to include the peaceful room and her presence, 
*'this would have been all right." 

She tried to stop him, but he would not let her. 

"You don't get my idea, I reckon," he insisted on 
explaining. "You were always envying the guys 
along the curbstone, but I was always pitying them ; 
you never liked the life, but I loved it — it was the 
best I ever knew, and when I was out of it I was 
nearly crazy. When I did get back at last, when I 
had made good, when I had you — well, that was all 
the Heaven I wanted. It was the time for me to 
quit." 

She buried her face on the pillow beside him. 

"Oh, Owen, Owen," she cried. 

"There's just one or two little things, Louise," he 
went on. "That money I gave you to save for me — 
you keep that. I only wish it was more. And I'd 
like you to get Nick back and ride him. Del Dare 
will sell him — if you give him the price. You'd look 
swell on him ! I wish I could see you — ^just once !" 
He spoke wistfully. "Maybe I could hold objects 
for you ; at least I could sit on the planks with the 
guys and watch you!" 

She straightened up. 

"Why, Owen! What on earth are you talking 
about! Do you think I'm ever going back in the 
ring again — nowf* 
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"Why not r 

"You dear old simpleton I" She had taken his 
face in her hands. "We're going to settle down and 
have a home of our own, you and I together—don't 
you understand?" 

"Do you mean it?" he said, his eyes wide. "That 
is — ^will you risk it ?'* 

She bent and kissed him. He drew a deep sigh, 
his eyes drooped, and he smiled, like the tired child 
whose mother had been showing him the picture- 
book. 

"You'll go to sleep now, honey," she said with the 
tenderness of a mother, "and I'll sit here and 
watch." 

The morning broke, a stillness hung over the hos- 
pital; it seemed as if all the pain within its white 
walls had been subdued. From where she sat Louise 
could look out and, through the trees, see a patch 
of the sky, clear and pale, translucent in Aie dawn. 
The world was waking, life was going on again. 

In a town half a hundred miles away the circus 
was unloading; they would soon be in the parade; 
then the performance, the music, the shouting, the 
counterfeiting of joy, Greville riding in the ring, 
and some other act replacing Harris'. And yet, for 
him and for her, everything had changed. She 
turned and looked at him, lying there asleep in the 
peace that was everywhere in the world that 
morning. 
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THE OLD HOUSE ACROSS 
THE STREET 



THE funeral was to be held late in the after- 
noon. Four o'clock would see the little Ohio 
town gasping in the hottest hour of the day, but by 
five the heat could be relied upon to wane, while by 
half past a breeze would spring from the little hills 
in the east, and temper the August atmosphere to 
the sweltering village. Macochee buried its Protes- 
tant dead as the sun went down. It realized the 
poetry of the practise dimly, if at all, but in a place 
whose social activities clustered arotmd tea-time, such 
an hour was more convenient for the men, and the 
people Aaved to the aistom and found it lovable be- 
cause it had been instituted by Rev. Hill (as the 
Weekly Republican insisted upon printing him), 
whose life had worn away in the town's service and 
gone out with the sun of his final day. After a forty 
years' pastorate in the Presbyterian church — speak- 
ing eloquently of what splendid loyalty on the con- 
gregation's part, and of what unswerving orthodoxy 
on the pastor's — ^after forty years' christening and 
marrying and burying, he had calmly laid the plans 
for his own sepulture, setting the hour significantly 
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in the twilight, and then passed into the night and 
the light. His people never discussed the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, but were content to hope that 
their last end might be like his. 

At half past four o'clock Mrs. Pratt sank into her 
rocking-chair at the front window of the sitting- 
room, smoothed her thin gray hair, moist with per- 
spiration, back from her wrinkled brow, and then 
folding her gnarled hands upon her idle needlework, 
placidly disposed herself to view her neighbor's exit 
from the scene of her earthly toils and trials. Across 
the grass-grown street, in which for the three days 
that had elapsed since the death she had struggled 
to restrain her grandsons from playing ball, she saw 
the old house in mourning, its front door still closed, 
and badged by the familiar rosette and streamer of 
black crape that hung from the silenced door-bell. 
The parlor windows were open, but the green shut- 
ters were set slightly ajar and the curtains drawn. 
The curtains swayed faintly in the air that the aper- 
ture coaxed into the room. Behind them she knew 
her neighbor lay. 

"Poor thing, poor thing!" she sighed, and then 
after a moment's contemplation, she seized her 
glasses off, and drew one of the trembling hands, 
with its warped and swollen knuckles, across the 
sunken eyes. "To think I can't be to the ftm'ral !" 
She wagged her head sadly, and dropping her hands 
into the hollow of her lap, fumbled in her sewing 
for a comer to wipe her glasses on. "Oh, well," she 
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consoled herself, fatalistically, "I s'pose it was to be, 
and it won't be long now, anyway, till — " 

Her married daughter entered the room, stiff in 
her black silk, which she continually smoothed with 
the fingers protruding from her lisle mitts. Her 
bonnet, with its one pitiful aigrette, was set squarely 
on her head, and her whole appearance duly sug- 
gested the dolor she anticipated in the services across 
the way. She had but returned from ministrations 
in the presence of the dead to dress for the funeral. 
She was seeking her fan, the sole article needed to 
complete her preparations for the final duty. 

"It's behind the clothes-press," her mother said, 
with a quick apprehension of her need, sniffing back 
her tears. "And do set down an' rest y'urself a min- 
ute. Soul and body, you'll be all wore out 'fore the 
fun'ral takes up!" 

The daughter produced the fan, sank into a chair, 
and lolM% back her head, began to rock heavily, her 
knees far apart, her feet swinging like dead-weights 
with each backward lurch of the chair. 

"Ain't they keepin' her a long while?" the mother 
said, turning her face toward the scene where village 
interest for the hour had centered. The undertaker 
had just arrived in his tall furniture wagon, and was 
unloading, with a casual clatter which he evidently 
deprecated, the little inadequate folding chairs that 
were to reinforce the household stock for the occa- 
sion. 

*Well, they wanted her brother from the city" — 
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they call Cincinnati "the city" in Macochee — "to 
have time to get here," the daughter said, still rock- 
ing perfunctorily as if the exercise must benefit her. 
"They didn't put her into the coffin till this morn- 
ing/' she added, as if to acquit those in charge of 
any imputation of Uame, however slight 

"You said she looked natural, didn't you?" the 
elder woman continued. 

"Yes, but la! nothing but skin and bones!" 

"Poor thing! Mis' Jordan said she 'as a reg'lar 
skel'ton. But then" — as if she wished her friend to 
appear as well as possible under the circumstances — 
"you know Sophy's al'ays been thin an* puny-like, 
ever sence, anyway. Wisht I could a' seen her. You 
don't s'pose, now, do you, it'd hurt me to run over 
— ^just a minute, say?" She looked with pleading, 
but little hope, in her eyes. 

"Now, ma," the daughter said sharply, and she 
ceased to rock, **you know it would not dofll^th you 
in your fix!" 

"No, I s'pose not," the old woman assented, 
"such things ain't for me no more." 

"Aw, you'll be all right come cool weather,*' the 
daughter urged, encouragingly. 

The mother vouchsafed no reply, but smiled the 
pathetic smile of the invalid, who, after all, knows 
best Then as a dream faded from her eyes, she 
abandoned the subject by asking: 

"How's she layin'?** 

"Lengthways of the parlor. They've moved the 
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marble-top table back in the comer, and taken the 
ster'optican and views off it, though the Bible's left 
there. Sallie thought, maybe, the preacher might 
want it/' 

"No," the mother said, in her larger wisdom, 
"he'll bring that little one o' his own — ^the one with 
the limWr backs, that he al'ays takes to Bible class." 

"Well, I s'pose," the daughter admitted, "That's 
what Mis' Dunkin said, but I told her I thought we'd 
best humor Sallie, so we left it there, and fixed a 
tidy — one of Sophy's — in under it." 

"That*d be pretty,'' the old woman said, approv- 
ingly. "Is ther^ many flowers?" 

"A good many. Sister Ferris fetched some of her 
gladiola3, and Mis' Simmons sent in some of her 
fall roses — asters, she calls 'em." 

"That's the'r right name," Mrs. Pratt observed. 
"Longways o' the parlor, you say? Her head this 
way?" ' . 

"Yes." 

"Theyll have to turn her 'round when they carry 
her out, and it'll be awk'ard-likc. I 'as glad they 
brung her down-stairs 'fore she died. I told Sallie 
last time she 'as over they'd best move her in time — 
them stairs is too steep and crooked for a corpse, 
an' ol' Gran'pa Ranch said so when they built the 
house." 

The two women rocked on in silence, the rfder 
apparently the more deeply absorbed in thought. 
Presently she raised her head and asked : 
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"But, Em, what'd they do with the sofie?" 

"Moved it into the hall. We all thought it'd be 
nice for the choir to set on. Four just fits it nice." 

The elder woman again relapsed into her cogita- 
tions. When she spoke she said : 

'*An' her head's this way?" 

"Yes." 

"Then — she lays right in under his picture !" 

The daughter nodded her head. 

"Tsct, tsct, tsct !" the mother said. And then she 
smiled. "She'd 'a' liked that. It 'as thoughtful of 
you, now I tell you it was." 

The tmdertaker ere this had deposited his load, 
and was bustling about the little square porch, de- 
clining with its years and morning-glory vines. He 
was getting the chairs inside, and handled them at 
arm's-length for fear of soiling his black clothes, 
assisted meanwhile by lean and spectral hands, 
which, thrust from behind the door, drew tljp chairs 
into the darkness that filled the hall. About this time 
appeared two old men in fresh paper collars choked 
on at the eleventh hour by uxorial hands, and wear- 
ing their long Sunday coats of black doeskin. The 
ceremonies were not of a duration sufficient to war- 
rant a change in waistcoats and trousers. They en- 
tered by the low drooping gate, and after standing 
uneasily an instant in the little portico, selected 
chairs and placed them on the grass by the short 
walk that led from the gate to the door-step, inside 
the fence, and behind the petunia bed. Their advent 
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and the distinction conferred upon them as first ar- 
rivals, were duly noted and commented on by the 
watchers across the way. The daughter, who was 
growing nervous, asked her mother ceremoniously 
if it were not time for her to start 

"Well, you'd best be goin* pretty soon. Ain't 
that Mis' Bennett comin' there?" 

The daughter arose and leaning over her mother, 
craned her neck to confirm the impression. Mrs. 
Bennett was indeed drawing near as rapidly as her 
own stiflfness and the solemnity of the occasion 
would justify. Other women might have been seen 
at the same time at all portions of the village outside 
that quarter to which the negro population reluc- 
tantly confined its domicile if not its presence, all 
directing their precise steps the same way, all attired 
in Sunday gowns, all with fans dangling from 
their wrists, all clasping in mitted hands freshly 
pressed Ijaiidkerchiefs warm from the iron, all wear- 
ing the same set expression of appropriate and con- 
ventional gloom. Their appearance increased the 
daughter's uneasiness until she developed acute 
neurotic disturbances. 

"It's time Mis' Farley was coming, ma," she said, 
after several unrewarded dives at a side window 
which commanded a view in another direction; 
"maybe I'd better run in the side way and tell her — 
I don't like to go and leave you," the anxious daugh- 
ter hesitated, "but—" 

"Oh, you go right on now," her mother insisted. 
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"She'll be in pretty soon. I would not wonder now 
if she's went over to get a look at the corpse 'fore 
she comes here." 

" 'Spect that's it," the daughter readily assented, 
brightening. "Maybe if I was to go over she's take 
the hint and hurry back — " 

"Yes, you go on, I'll be all right." 

The daughter started, but lingered on the thresh- 
old. "You won't need anything, will you?" she in- 
quired. 

Ignoring the personal quality of the question, the 
mother glanced around the room. Her eye took in 
everything, finding no place for criticism until it 
lighted on the bed. "If the shams was only on, 
now — " She inclined her head to one side to imag- 
ine the improved effect her suggestion was meant to 
produce, while her daughter instantly whisked the 
desired ornaments, rattling in their starched deceit, 
out of the clothes-press and stood them stiffly on 
edge against the headboard of the bed, in all their 
glistening whiteness, whence their great initial 
"P's", worked in red cotton, could rake the entire 
apartment. The daughter had hardly banged the 
drawer of the clothes-press in, and the mother had 
just tilted her head to the other side in her study of 
the effect, when the anticipated Mrs. Farley, a resi- 
dent of Findlay, who was visiting a sister in Maco- 
chee, and who had agreed to forego the funeral and 
sit with the invalid, arrived, bustlingly laid off her 
bonnet, depositing it carefully on the bed, smoothed 
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out its long strings on the heavy spread, and an- 
nounced herself "ready", as if she were about to 
give Mrs. Pratt some kind of lesson, or to perform 
a surgical operation upon her. 

The daughter said briskly, "Well, Til be goin' 
now, and leave you here with ma." She instantly 
departed. The two women saw her cross the street 
in a stately official manner, carefully lifting her 
skirt out of the dust. There was a certain distance 
in her attitude and demeanor not usual to her, but 
which her mother, through her spectacles, plainly 
approved. 

All this while the people had been arriving at the 
ftmeral, many in groups, some of the women ac- 
companied by uncomfortable men, some leading chil- 
dren, gaily dressed and under holiday impressions, 
whose stoppings their parents vainly tried to tone 
down into harmony with the measured tread of the 
dead-maich they had provisionally adopted. Car- 
riages, mostly surreys, although there were a few 
side4)ar buggies and phaetons among them, were 
drawing up in long lines, stretching down the street. 
The last arrivals had almost a square to walk from 
their rigs to the gate, for the first comer had pre- 
empted the hitching-post in front of the house, and 
could only be ousted, imder the common law of the 
place, by the hearse. The imdertaker's assistant, who 
took easements of all the neighboring property to 
execute his complex arrangements, had each honest 
horse, as he came plodding up, tied to the hind wheel 
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of the vehicle immediately preceding. Had the first 
animal run away — But the consequences are too 
appalling to contemplate. The women were mean- 
while rustling into the yard, and after a momentary 
preening on the threshold, fluttered indoors, and 
were lost in the hall, which, thick with darkness, 
gave out a certain sense of coolness, if not damp- 
ness. The men lingered to converse in whispers, 
and, surreptitiously, to discharge their tobacco. 

The doctor, with his fuzzy old silk hat toppling 
on the back of his palsied head, whose advent 
Mrs. Pratt duly celebrated by exclaiming, "Well, 
bless my soul, if there hain't the doctor! I never 
knowed him to go to a funeral before!" somehow 
stood out from the rest of the crowd, much as the 
undertaker did, or as the minister would when he 
appeared, or the deceased's brother from the city 
when he ran bareheaded out of the house to attend 
to something that had been forgotten. The doctor 
had left the insignia of his office — ^the little black 
medicine bag — ^behind, and, with hands clutching 
into his coat tails, wandered with the noiseless tread 
he had acquired in the sick room, up and down the 
sidewalk, before the house he had so long contested 
with Death. He stepped as if he might have been 
another "mighty somnambulist of a vanished dream, 
endeavoring to advance again," although he evinced 
no disposition to enter, but left his old adversary 
undisputed possession. 

The coming of the hearse and the two hacks ne- 
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cessitated an entire rearrangement of the carriages. 
The undertaker himself attended to the operation 
of backing the former vehicle down into the gutter, 
and opened the glass doors until they swung out, 
with their icy welcome, over the sidewalk, leaving 
the white horses to stand patiently in the street with 
their pink noses together, just as, an hour before, 
they had stood with the omnibus at the railway sta- 
tion, awaiting the afternoon train and a living load. 

The front yard, the porch, and the house were 
now full, the crowd almost bulging from the doors 
and windows. The preacher and the choir as they 
arrived had gone immediately inside, and were cer- 
tainly at their posts. Nothing seemed to be wanting 
in the fulfilment of all the conditions precedent, and 
the undertaker finally surveying the scene outdoors, 
tiptoed in, nodding and smiling faintly upon such of 
his male acquaintances as his necessity warranted 
him in taking by the shoulders and setting aside, 
that his important progress might not be impeded. 
He was doubtless about to give the word. 

"Had she been sick long?" Mrs. Farley had in- 
quired of Mrs. Pratt. 

"Well," the elder woman responded, "she's been 
poorly a long time. Her last sickness has been on 
her ever sence January — ^she was took down in bed 
right after New Year's, and, la! how Sally has 
nursed her! All alone, too, and no men folks 
around. But then she don't mind so much, I s'pose, 
seein' as them two's lived there alone ever sence the 
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war — ^how long's that been? My, my! E'en a'most 
thirty-one year ! How time do's slip by! Yes, she's 
been poorly a long time, Sophy has, all them years 
a body might say, ever sence Joe's been gone, any- 
way." 

She paused, for from over the street were borne 
the sweet strains of a hymn simg by natural voices, 
unaccompanied instrumentally. The hymn was 
Asleep in Jesus. Synchronously with the first 
notes of the music — ^just as the soprano went up to 
D — the hum of voices ceased, and the sobs that dis- 
tinguish so many funeral proceedings, pent up until 
that moment, had ptmctually broken forth. The two 
women did not speak while the hymn was being 
sung. As the last verses were reached — ^the choir 
had followed the usual custom of omitting the 
fourth stanza — ^there were borne to them in rich and 
hopeful accents: 

"But there is still a blessed sleep 
From which none ever wakes to weep—" 

Mrs. Pratt's eyes were suffused with tears, and 
the stranger, Mrs. Farley, was blinking out of the 
window. 

"That's the Presbyterian choir," Mrs. Pratt said, 
when the voices had died away. "Sophy's a member 
there." 

Then the voice of the preacher reached them in 
a low monotone. His words were indistinguishable, 
and yet Mrs. Pratt said : 
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"He's reading the fifteenth o' First Corinthians/' 
Her eyes turned with an irresistible longing to- 
ward her Bible, lying on a table in the center of the 
room, but before she could execute any intention she 
might have had regarding it Mrs. Farley stirred in 
her chair and plunged the old woman — ^as her curi- 
osity perhaps impelled her to do — ^back into her 
reminiscences : 

"Thirty-one year!" she began again. "Thirty- 
one year sence Joe went, and now to think they're 
layin' her away. It don't seem but yest'day sence 
she 'as runnin' in an' out that very door, teasin' her 
ma — ^poor thing, she's been dead these twenty-nine 
years ! an' peekin' roun' the comer o' the house at 
Joe when he'd come to see Sallie, an' plaguin' her 
'bout him, an' after bit, him 'bout her. An' how 
pretty she was! There weren't any girl in all 
southern Ohio as pretty as her, now I want to tell 
you. She grew to be a sight prettier'n Sallie — an' 
goodness knows she's pretty 'nough — ev'rybody 
seen it, an' said it. Joe, he seen it with the rest, 
while he 'as keepin' comp'ny 'ith Sallie, an' he come 
oftener'n he'd any call to, seemed to me, an' I got to 
noticin' that when I'd try to talk to him 'bout Sallie 
— ^her an' me 'as al'ays great friends 'fore I married 
— 'peared like he'd al'ays ruther talk 'bout little 
Sophy. Then the war broke out, an' Joe he went, o' 
course, 'longside o' all the other boys in the Sixty- 
Sixth. Folks said it 'as just as well fer him to go, 
an' just as well fer Sallie, an', says I, just as well 
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fer Sophy, for I seen him kissin' SalHe good-by, an' 
he up'n kissed Sophy into the bargain, right behind 
that very old door there, an' a sight more ther* was 
in that kiss, says I to myself, than there 'as any 
call fer — more'n any brotherly kiss, thinks I, 'at I'd 
ever seen." 

The choir was singing again, and the invalid 
paused. The hymn was, My Jesus, As Thou Wilt. 

"That's Jewett," promptly said Mrs. Pratt, when 
she caught the tune, and then she sighed; "an' 
Jewett al'ays 'as her favorite piece. That's why 
they're singin' it, I s'pose, 'cause that Mis' Turner, 
who's singin' s'prany in the choir this summer, tol' 
my Em that she couldn't never abide that hymn no- 
way. They sung it to her first husban's f un'ral, Em 
says." 

The old lady shook her head, as if another mys- 
tery were added to the many that life accumulates 
for us as we advance. She seemed to be so pleased, 
however, by the concession on the soprano's part 
that she did not resume her recital during the sing- 
ing of the hymn, and when, at its conclusion, the 
preacher's voice was lifted in what manifestly was 
prayer, she relapsed into a silence more devotional 
than that she had observed during the singing. A 
similar effect was noticeable in the condition of the 
gray old men sitting in the front yard, for they 
bowed their ancient heads and covered their bronzed 
faces with their hands, through the fingers of 
which they furtively watched (as it seemed) for the 
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"Amen" that would release their rheumatisms to 
more comfortable attitudes. 

When relief came, the gray beards raised their 
heads, and Mrs. Pratt restmied. The preacher, had 
begun his obituary discourse, in which, as the Direct- 
ory for Worship enjoins, he exhorted his auditors to 
consider the frailty of life, and the importance of 
being prepared for death and eternity. This address 
was known to Macochee as "The Remarks," and 
could be depended on to last at least twenty minutes. 
The pastoral words were louder than seemed neces- 
sary, perhaps in order that his voice might penetrate 
from the superior chamber where the family and 
auxiliary mourners were gathered, and where he 
stood in the presence of the dead, to those other 
rooms where the less fortunate were assembled. As 
his strong voice sank into the tremulousness of pious 
submission, Mrs. Pratt, as if by intuition she knew, 
or by some acuter ear of the soul had distinguished 
his words, sighed as Job sighed in the land of Uz, 
and said : 

" 'Yes, the Lord gave an' the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.' That's 
what Sallie said when it happened. Poor soul! I 
mind that day better'n most any day in my whole 
life, 'cept my own weddin'-day. The army, you 
know, was moved from the East to the West, an' 
they fetched it through Columbus. They was three 
days passin' through, an' don't I mind goin' over 
there, an' standin' all that blessed time with a split- 
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tin' headache, in that ol' Union Depot, jus' to see 
Lemuel fer five minutes. Sallie an' Sophy'd gone 
over, too, 'long with the rest o' us poor women 
who'd been home awaitin' an' holdin' prayer-meet- 
in's, an' roIHn' bandages, an' scrapin' lint an' makin' 
h'us'wifes for the boys in the army! But when Joe 
got off the train it done a body's heart good to see 
them two poor sisters run up to him an' grab him to 
'em. Mercy me, but he did look grand, with his 
sword under his arm, an' his new shoulder-straps on 
' — ^he'd got to be a capt'in by that time, you know — 
an' when he came trompin' up an' they rushed at 
him, if he didn't kiss Sophy first! She turned 
red as fire, but land ! how happy she looked, an' how 
she cuddled up to him! An' Sallie, well, she smiled, 
but it 'as a sad smile like. But somehow, I wasn't 
much s'prised. Seemed like somethin'd told me it 
wasn't all right, an' I jus' knowed somethin' 's com- 
in' out of it all. I felt it in my bones, as the sayin' 
is, an' told Lemuel so, but he only laughed, an' 
*Sho',' says he, 'it's on'y a soldier's way!' Then 
soldiers has mighty bad ways,' says I, an' sure 
enough — ^bein' a capt'in, you know — ^Joe got a leave 
fer a day or two, an' run up here to Macochee with 
the girls. I can't say as I 'as much su'prised when 
I got back home here — ^though I own it did set me 
back consid'able — ^to hear that he an' Sophy 'as 
bein' married that very minute! 

"It was about noon, an' they had the ceremony 
performed quiet like, there in the parlor, Brother 
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Hill bein' called in to do it, an' jus* 's I reached the 
house here, 'long towards one o'clock, an' was on the 
point o' flyin' over there, Joe 'as a startin' away 
again, back to join his regiment. I didn't go then, 
but stopped, an' I saw him kiss her good-by, right 
there by the gate; an old locus' tree stood there then, 
an' the locus's was singin' in it; jus' such another 
day as this. Sophy she climg to him; seemed like 
she jus' couldn't let him go, an' I don't know which 
looked the saddes', her or Sallie standin' back in the 
house, inside the door— on'y their sadness was of a 
different kind, 'peared like. An' when he went 
away, lookin' so tall and han'some, an' waved his 
hand, they both looked that hankerous after him, 
that they watched him out o' sight — ^which 'as bad 
luck, an' they both knowed it. Sophy, she stayed at 
the gate a long time, an' then she went in. At the 
porch she fell in Sallie's arms, cryin', an' Sallie 
dragged her in an' shut the door," 

The old woman stopped and closed her lips. They 
wrinkled and they trembled. The preacher had con- 
cluded his remarks, and the choir was singing, 
Abide with Me. From the old house across the 
street was borne the song that angels know : 

"Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me." 

Her eyes widened into a stare, and she sat mo- 
tionless under the flood of memories. The apparent 
vacancy of her gaze was intensified by the refraction 
of her spectacles. But the stare was not meaningless. 
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"Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see." 

Mrs. Pratt did not alter her position. She seemed 
to have acquired permanency, fixity. Her thin 
puckered lips scarcely moved as she said : 

"He joined his reg'ment. A few days after he 
went into the battle of Ringgold. Lem was a ser- 
geant — ^he's told me about it — ^he 'as herdin' the rear 
o' his company like — but he could see Capt'in Joe 
runnin' on ahead, wavin his sword, an' then he saw 
him stumble an' fall — fall on his face — dead." 

A maze of tears veiled that distant pass from her. 
As she removed her spectacles and made futile ef- 
forts to find her handkerchief, the tears fell into her 
lap, and she turned her face from her companion, 
and blubbered : "I had my Lemuel twenty-six years, 
an' the good Lord knows it 'as short enough, but 
she had hers jus' an hour, jus' one little hour." 

She paused again, and had to shake herself — ^to- 
gether as it were — ^before she could proceed. 

"When Sophy came to, after hearin' of it, she set 
herself down 'fore Joe's picture in the parlor, with 
a lamp front of it, an' the shades all pulled down, 
an' she jus' wouldn't budge, but set there 'ith her 
chin in her hands starin' at it, an' poor Sallie coaxed, 
an' begged an' plead with her all the while, an' 
petted her, an' tried to cheer her up, but 'twasn't no 
good. Lawsee, but it made me mad, so it did, to see 
her carryin' on so, an' Sallie endurin' all she had to ! 
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I says as much to SalHe one day, or begun to, but 
she stopped me. I did up an' tell her, though, that 
if Joe's picture and that old lamp wasn't slung out 
of that parlor, an' them curtains h'isted, an' a little 
o' God's blessed sunshine let in, Sophy'd go stark 
ravin' crazy, an' have to go back to Columbus ag'in 
an' stay there, says I, an' Sally took my advice, an' 
literally dragged her out o' that parlor an' away 
from that picture." 

The old lady calmed herself after one or two long 
breaths, and relapsing into her more melancholy 
mood — ^although it had been too much disturbed to 
be all that it had been — resumed : 

"An' ever sence they've lived alone, like two ol' 
maids, them two sisters, with him between 'em, an' 
Sallie's had the job o' comfortin' an' carin' for her. 
And now — " 

"Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain 
shadows flee." 

The choir was nearing the end, and the under- 
taker emerged from the door, folding up his chairs, 
and clearing a passage for the exit of the funeral 
train. 

"In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me!" 

The restless men were sidling out of the house 
mopping their inner hatbands, and though scarcely 
out of the presence of death, already taking thought 
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for the morrow, by casting upward glances to see 
what the weather promised. They stumbled aside 
at the minister's gentle touch, while the brother from 
the city supported his tottering sister toward the 
carriage. Neither she nor the other female mourn- 
ers could see, for their tears, and for the long black 
veils of the mourning caps they had borrowed of 
the milliner for the occasion. 

The undertaker cleared a passageway for the pall- 
bearers, who stepped heavily and awkwardly, find- 
ing it difficult to manage at the same time their bur- 
den and their hats. Then the bride's black coffin, 
with Its silver trimmings, and its crown of white 
flowers — ^tuberoses, mostly — nosed a way through 
the little throng on the sidewalk. It was shoved into 
the hearse, and the crowd, uncovering, was so still 
that Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. Farley could hear the 
squeaking of the rollers. 

Half an hour later the old house was thrown open 
for a thorough airing, and the elms that shaded it 
were swaying over a street deserted. The functions 
of normal existence were promptly resumed, and 
two boys promptly appeared, one of them with a 
huge leather mitten on his left hand, the other con- 
torting his little body as he gave preliminary twirls 
to the ball. When they resumed their interrupted 
battery practise, Mrs. Pratt no longer pecked at 
them on her window-pane. 
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WHEN her name was called, Mace rose 
heavily from the bench in the matron's room; 
the girl beside her — ^the one she had fallen in with 
a month before — ^arose at the same time, though not 
so passively. 

As they were ushered into the court room, the girl 
sighed, and the sigh irritated Mace; she could not 
have told why: perhaps it was because she herself 
had quit sighing long ago. There were signs, in- 
deed, that the girl still had sentimental notions about 
herself, about her fate, and about life; but the senti- 
mental had long ago gone out of Mace's existence, 
like the sigh that once expressed it. She felt, in 
common with the officials, in common with the 
crowd in the old familiar court room, in common 
with the world with whose weary modem mood she 
was so unconsciously in accord, that there was noth- 
ing in her state to sentimentalize over. As for emo- 
tions, they were dead within her, and only certain 
coimterfeits of them were to be conjured by gin; 
but the gin pertained to the night that was gone; 
this was morning, with its gray haggard light filter- 
ing into the court room. 

213 
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The new girl peered about her a little, but Mace 
did not. She knew the court room, knew it and its 
processes and could predict them unfailingly; she 
had had experience of them so often they had lost 
all meaning for her, just as they had lost all mean- 
ing for every one concerned in the official evocation 
of them, just as they had lost all meaning for the 
world outside — ^the old litany of sorrow and shame 
had been used so often that its spirit had departed, 
leaving only its ghastly form behind. 

Beyond the court room there was for her, thought 
Mace — if she thought then at all — the black van, the 
striped gingham gown, the bread and molasses of 
the workhouse ; then the pavement again — ^until one 
of the fly coppers should pick her up; then all would 
be repeated as before. 

Silly ! thought Mace of the new girl. But the new 
girl had not noticed Mace's irritation ; she clung close 
as they stepped forward to the bar. The new girl, 
perhaps, was partially conscious of the fact that the 
officers of the court, the reporters, all the habitues 
of the place, immediately displayed that interest 
which is always excited by the presentation, in how- 
ever squalid a form, of the oldest human problem; 
something like a laugh went round, and it was 
evident that the attaches of the court expected the 
case, as Mace expected it, to be disposed of in the 
usual jaunty way. 

The prosecutor read the affidavits, stated that the 
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girls were charged with "loitering", and asked them 
whether they would plead guilty or not guilty. 

The new girl gave a little frightened look toward 
Mace, and dropped her eyes. Mace hesitated, and 
then lifted her eyes defiantly. 

"Not guilty," she said. 

And the new girl repeated after her: 

"Not guilty." 

Suddenly, however, the look of defiance — ^the old 
defiance of former appearances — died out of Mace's 
countenance, and in its place appeared a mild sur- 
prise and wonder, for, instead of the familiar figure 
on the bench, there was a new man, not at all like 
the old one, and there was something disturbing in 
the fact of this new man, as there is in all change. 
To some in that court room his sensitive face ap- 
peared weak; to Mace, he was only young. And 
Mace wondered who he was and how he came to be 
there- Just then he turned his gaze toward her, and 
as she felt in that gaze a certain lack of harshness 
that, for her, amounted almost to kindness, a little 
blush was perceptible even under the powder which, 
like a somewhat soiled envelope, covered her face. 
Then the prosecutor called the officer, who came 
forward, glanced at the girls contemptuously, and 
said : 

"I picked these girls up down the line last night ; 
they've been cruising around down there for a 
month." 
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And addressing himself now more directly to the 
bench, he said perspicaciously : 

"I know them, your Honor, they're no good." 

The officer's air gave one to understand that this 
settled the matter and closed the case. The cleric of 
the court stood at the elbow of the new magistrate, 
possibly in a kindly effort to help out his inexperi- 
ence in thus judging and condemning human souls, 
and said in a tone that was respectful rather than 
confidential : 

"About ten and costs.*' 

But the new judge hesitated. It all seemed simple 
enough, of course; the girls had probably been 
"loitering" ; there was the law, printed in the worn 
volume of the ordinances, automatically prescribing 
the penalty, and yet — 

"They always give them about ten and costs," 
said the clerk, as if the new judge had not imder- 
stood. 

And the officer who arrested the girls moved for- 
ward, as one who alone could minister and relieve, 
and said, vouching for their bad character with per- 
haps a little more satisfaction than men oftentimes 
vouch for the good character of others : 

"I know these girls. They're old-timers. They've 
been here before." 

It was, of course, to be said of these girls, in the 
sinister phrase of civilized modernity, that they were 
"known to the police" — as cruel a fate perhaps, as 
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society has yet devised. Most people, doubtless, es- 
pecially the wise, the learned, and the virtuous, 
thought just as the policeman thought, just as the 
clerk thought, that the proper, necessary, and even 
indispensable thing was to fine these girls ten dollars 
and costs, and to put them in prison, unless indeed, 
they had been frugal enough to save from the pro- 
ceeds of their miserable and precarious trade suffi- 
cient money to pay their fines, that is, to buy society 
off, to bribe it not to take its revenge upon them. 

And they all thought this, from habit, even 
though they knew that these girls, or Mace, at least, 
had been there many times before, that she had 
doubtless been fined and doubtless been in prison for 
this very thing, and yet here she was, turning up 
again in the old predicament, little changed, unless 
it were to show a little more the wear and tear of 
her fearful life. It was apparent that the remedy 
prescribed by society had done her no good, nor had 
it, by the example so dearly cherished by society, 
done others like her any good ; for, beside the new 
girl, there were other girls arraigned on that morn- 
ing in every court in Christendom, and from that 
time to this, other girls have been arraigned in the 
same manner, and from this time onward in the 
same manner, the process will go on just as before. 

And nobody was any better; neither Mace nor 
any girl had been saved or helped by it. If it had 
had any effect at all, it had been merely to push her 
farther down, if that were possible, further to 
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harden and brutalize those officials whom society 
paid — ^partly out of the proceeds of those girls' 
crimes. 

The officer had turned to go, thinking his work 
done and the hearing ended. All of the accustomed 
in that dingy court room thought the hearing at an 
end. Was it not, in law, all sufficient that, having 
been there before, provision should be made for 
their being there again? Even Mace herself was of 
this mind, and knowing the judge to be a new one, 
she had only the slight interest that pertains to any 
novelty. And, this was not much, for the clerk, 
whispering to him, was evidently instructing him 
in the hopeless precedents of the place. 

Mace had no illusions as to the result ; indeed, no 
one there had any illusions ; for no place in the world 
is so absolutely without illusions as a police court. 
This, in its way, was an advantage, had it not been 
for the further fact that the place was also without 
ideals. No one there had any illusions about Mace 
or her companion ; in the mind of none was there 
any doubt as to what they were, or if not quite that, 
any doubt as to what they had done. This place, 
without illusions and without ideals, asked only 
one question — "Did you ?" It never prefixed to its 
question any extenuating, illuminating, human 
"Why?" 

And even if, for instance, it had asked Mace why, 
she could not have told. She had done most things 
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in her life, as far as she was able to tell, not so much 
because she wished to do them, as because she had 
to; she had been led about, as it were, much as this 
officer, the fly cop, Delaney, had led her about, seiz- 
ing her by the arm and pushing her along to turn- 
key, matron, bailiff, clerk, prosecutor, judge, and 
guard. Had any one thought to ask her of her com- 
panion, she had one phrase — ^like the court with its 
euphemism about "loitering" — she would have said 
that she was "gone" ; but as to herself, she would 
have said that she was down and out. 

These few phrases were sufficient ; they had their 
meaning, which was more than could be said of the 
phrases current in the world above her — such 
phrases as "law and order", "the criminal classes", 
"encouragement of vice", or "suppression of crime", 
etc., employed by editors, preachers, and publicists. 
These meant as little to Mace as they meant to those 
who used them; if they meant anything whatever 
to her, they meant railing accusations and the appli- 
cation of a force that hurt her each time a little 
more, but never helped her. No one had ever de- 
scended to her from the world above with a kind 
look, a helpful word, or even a cup of water. She 
had a dim, unposited, but all inclusive understand- 
ing, more a feeling than a concept of her intelligence, 
that for her and this companion by her side there 
was no hope there or anywhere in this world, or, 
at least, in the civilized portions of this world. 
Could they have gone to some uncivilized portion of 
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the world, they might there, perhaps, have found 
savages willing to help them a little, willing to give 
them something to eat or something to wear. Or, 
if there remained any undiscovered continent in the 
world, they might have gone there with other crim- 
inals, and with a new chance in life, as was the case 
in Australia, have reared anew the structure of their 
existence, founded new societies, built new cities, 
erected new systems, acquired property, grown re- 
spectable, and, in time, have constructed churches 
and prisons of their own. 

But here, in our civilized society, there was no 
place for them — ^no place but the pavement, or some 
miserable tenement, or the river. There was no 
place for them in the world above them, no sym- 
pathy, no companionship, no work, no hope. Even 
had their lives heretofore not been such as to unfit 
and disqualify them for all kinds of useful toil, no 
one would have been willing to hire them, no one 
would have been willing to take them into his home 
— certainly not into her home — ^as servant or worker 
of any kind. They were not welcome in any public 
place — theater, church, or saloon — except the low- 
est kind of saloon. It is true, perhaps, that they 
might have gone, for a little length of time, to a 
place called a **retreat'', but in the end, they would 
have been cast back on to the pavement again, be- 
reft, perhaps, of the only happiness that life had 
given them since they left the vale of childhood. 
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Mace remembered the "retreat" well enough — 
the old house> stranded as she had been stranded, in 
the poor part of town, whence the residence district, 
with its respectability, was slowly receding like a 
wavering shore-line before the encroachments of 
the steady flood-tide of the business district. The 
patronesses of this retreat evidently had more fear 
of catching Mace's badness than faith in Mace's 
catching their goodness, for the house had a sign 
over the door to warn the world as to just what 
manner of people dwelt therein. Inside, as out, it 
was gloomy, and the walls were decorated with de- 
pressing mottoes giving forth obvious moral truths 
intended to instruct people in the art of being good, 
but neglecting to state that, in a civilization like 
ours, before one, according to the standards of that 
civilization, can be good, it is necessary to have 
money ; and the only means society had left Mace of 
getting money was, by the very terms of that retreat 
denied her. And there, in the doleful evenings, the 
girls might sit and be edified by the singing of 
hymns or the reading of tracts pretendedly based on 
the philosophy of One who, when on this earth, was 
not afraid to associate on terms divinely human 
with such as found refuge there. 

But these modem followers held themselves far 
from any contact with these girls, except on terms 
of patronage from which all comradeship, all sense 
of human relationship, was expelled. And there 
they were to dwell for a time, pending the moral 
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change which no one really thought could ever occur 
in them, because, before the change could occur in 
them, a change must occur in those who made the 
society which environed them. And in those 
gloomy apartments, on those doleful evenings, amid 
the whinings of that little reed organ, the reading 
of those tracts, the singing of those hymns, and the 
contemplation of those mural mottoes, were noth- 
ing but reminders of what they had been, and per- 
haps little more than the vague misty hope of what 
they might yet become. And this was all — ^this, or 
the pavement, or the prison, or the river. 

There was in Mace no longer anything attractive, 
either in feature or attire. Even at its best, with all 
her tawdry finery heaped upon her, that attire made 
the very impression which the vestige of woman- 
hood in her had sought most to avoid. And yet she 
could recall a childhood, when she had dwelt in that 
kingdom of which little children are said to be the 
model — the kingdom which is without sin because 
it is without law. But the world had cast her out 
of that, and now, every hand with which she came 
in contact was thrust out, not to help, but to hurt, 
to push her farther along the dark road which ended 
in blackness and despair. 

Mace had known herself to marvel, once upon a 
time, that in the act which brought condemnation, 
there was another person for whom society had no 
condemnation, at whom it did little more than to 
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wag its head in playful reproof before it received 
the interesting offender to its arms again. And so, 
in those rare moments of speculation on the right of 
things in this world, she had come to the conclusion 
that the law meant one thing for the woman and 
another for the man, one thing to the poor and an- 
other to the rich. What, to use the euphemism of 
the police officer, was to her such a dark voyzgt 
was to those others merely an idle cruise. She was, 
of course, unread and so unacquainted with the tale 
of Aholah and Aholibah, but while it had never once 
been cited for her benefit, she had known the law, 
"Then shall the man be guiltless; but the woman 
shall bear her iniquity." And without having 
studied, with modem economists, the law of the 
economic dependence of woman, she summed up, 
too logically, the whole of law in the conviction that 
the one crime lay in being poor. 

As for society, in its thought of her, it persisted 
in the delusion that hers was a pleasant and happy 
lot. It invariably spoke of her as if her choice had 
been premeditated, and chose to regard her as the 
creature of a joyous environment who was exchang- 
ing the uncertainties of a future far remote, for the 
certainties of a happy present, and she might almost 
have thought, hearing society talk and speculate 
about her, as sometimes it did with bated breath, 
that her lot was to be envied, if one only had the 
courage to select it. 

Society did not pause to reflect that her lot was 
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mean and sordid, that she led a life of constant 
cruel shame, of want and hardship, in which food 
itself was scarce, and that only now and then, in 
some moment of despair, was she able to forget, in 
the liquor which society, as a silent partner in the 
enterprise, provided for her. Society did not reflect 
that she was where she was and what she was, not 
because she wished to be, but because she had to be; 
society did not reflect that it had made her what she 
was and put her where she was; that it kept her 
there remorselessly and with a shame that should 
be considered greater than any she could know. 

There were in that society persons respected, ad- 
mired, and emulated, whose failures differed in de- 
gree but not in kind from those which society so 
fearfully punished in her. There were, for instance, 
lawyers who sold their brains for prices far higher 
than those for which these girls sold their souls; 
editors, writers, artists, and statesmen who sold 
talent and influence, and even clergymen who sold 
their abilities, finding it convenient to condemn only 
the vulgar vices which the refined members of their 
own congregations were not tempted to commit. 
And there were, too, respected women who had 
sold themselves, or by their parents had been sold, 
to men, and thought that the act underwent some 
subtle antiseptic process by reason of the observance 
of certain conventional formulas. For all these, 
society had no condemnation, but rather commenda- 
tion and reward. 
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Of these things, Mace had a feeling, very vague 
and very uncertain, but in its effect upon her, very 
conclusive, after all. She felt that she was of no use 
or value in the world ; and yet she was of far greater 
importance, after all, than she knew or imagined. 
She belonged, indeed, to the oldest profession in 
the world; she had been treated of exhaustively by 
moralists and savants and economists, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that she had been the subject and in- 
spirer of folios of foolish legislation. Had she 
known all this, she might not have been without con- 
solation. 

I She was not aware of the fact that she played an 
important and necessary place in society as consti- 
tuted. That quarter of the town which she was 
compelled to inhabit was more important than she 
knew. It contributed of the funds it made by such 
dreadful waste of body and at such sacrifice of soul, 
out of its death and destruction, to the support of 
many of the most fashionable institutions of the 
city, and there were fine and delicate ladies on the 
avenues and boulevards whose furs and costly gar- 
ments were provided from the rents of those struc- 
tures in which the miserable creatures hid away by 
iday ; and there were gentlemen, pillars in the church, 
whose pockets, though indirectly, were filled with 
money that came from this source and from which 
they reared universities and temples. 
I That there might be wealth and affluence at the 
one end of the city, it was necessary that Mace and 
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her companions should live in poverty and vice at 
the other; and their sacrifices were necessary to 
selfishness and luxury far away. Their business 
was a profitable one, not to them but to those who 
condemned them. Where they dwelt, property val- 
ues were kept low by economic law so that taxes 
could be avoided and laws violated, and as a result 
of the moral degradation of these girls and their 
constant or occasional companions, they were 
mulcted in heavy sums for rent. 

And yet it was the importance of the hopeless; 
for there was no more hope for her than there was 
for that society which produced her, and would be 
none until the day, should it ever come, when those 
who drew back their skirts for fear of defilement 
should realize their responsibility for this: realize 
that their extravagances, their luxury, their very re- 
finement even, the things they counted on to make 
their lives happier and themselves better than others 
are made by the compulsory sacrifices of those con- 
demned and miserable ones. 

But even such superficial and fugitive speculations 
were not for Mace, any more than they were for 
those whose extortions suggest them; just now she 
was beginning to wonder at the unusual delay in 
judgment. For the officer had not gone: he still 
stood there ; and the clerk drew back in some incerti- 
tude from the new judge ; and the new judge him- 
self was speaking not to her, strangely enough, but 
to the officer. 
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"The court is aware," spoke the voice, to the tones 
of which that court was not yet accustomed, a tone 
of such quality as to suggest the lack of likelihood 
of courts becoming accustomed to it for some dec- 
ades hence, "the court is aware, of course, of the 
statute on loitering. But just what, in your mind, 
is meant by loitering? In other words, just what 
were these girls doing that led you to arrest them?'' 

The officer, disconcerted for an instant, recovered 
himself, mentioned a shady disreputable street in 
the city and then added : 

"I picked them up there last night about nine 
o'clock. They were talking with two men." 

"What were the two men doing?" 

"Talking to the girls. They've been cruising 
around down there, as I stated, holding up men." 

"Do you mean that they were robbing men?" 

"No, not that." 

"Did the men resist them?" 

The officer looked as if he were being guyed. 

"No," he said finally. And then lowering his 
head a little, and glancing up under his eyebrows, he 
said: 

"Aw, you know what I mean." 

"You mean that the men were cruising about, too, 
don't you?" 

"Yes, I suppose they were." 

"So that the girls were doing no more than the 
men?'* 

"No, I suppose not" 
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"And whatever these girls ipay have done in the 
past, within your knowledge or belief" — it seemed 
well enough to indulge in some legal phraseology — 
"there were always men doing the same thing, no 
less and no more, were there not?" 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

'Then why did you not bring the men in also?" 

The officer did not hesitate long; he was frank 
enough and honest enough, and he was doing his 
duty well, doing, he knew, what society wished him 
to do and was paying him for doing. And he said : 

"It is not customary to bring the men in." 

The new judge leaned back in his chair, and his 
gaze, wandering from the officer and from the girls 
before him, fixed itself, finally, on some obscure 
point far out the tall windows of the court room, 
across the ugly roofs and chimneys of that hideous 
quarter of the town. 

"I confess," he said, "that I can not solve this 
problem — ^the oldest in the world. Perhaps, if I had 
the men before me, I might do so, although I am not 
certain. There would be others, doubtless, besides 
these girls, besides those men, who are concerned in 
this offense, others whom the process of this court 
can not reach." 

He paused a moment and gazed on as before. 
Then it seemed that he would speak again, contin- 
uing his reflections, but he left off as if, after all, 
they were of little utility. 
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And then he said, as one who recalls himself from 
a reverie: 

"The defendants may be discharged." 

He bent his head and wrote in his docket 

The accustomed ones in the court room exchanged 
glances, and Mace herself did not understand. She 
looked up at the new judge, then at the girl beside 
her, and wondered. 

The new judge looked at her. 

"You may go," he said. 

The old bailiflf, with a functionary's facility in 
ending painful scenes, touched her on the shoulder 
with his gavel, then with the same insignia of au- 
thority, pointed toward the door, and Mace and her 
companion went out of the court room, back to the 
only life they knew or could know, to resume, doubt- 
less, their hopeless cruise in those black waters of 
the sea of life. But they went with a more tripping 
gait than they had come, and, as she left. Mace her- 
self could not refrain from casting back one little 
human look of triumph, over her shoulder, at the 
discomfited officer she left behind. 

In the street outside, she paused. The winter sun 
was shining warm. 

**Which way?" asked the new girl, taking a step, 
however, in the old direction. 

"Wait a minute," said Mace. She stood and 
squinted up at the sun, and then her breast rose 
and fell as she took a deep breath of the keen air. 
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"Say, kid," she said presently, "how far is your 
home from here?" 

"About thirty miles down in the country. Why ?" 
She put the question almost timidly. 

"Well, I was thinking, after what the new beak 
said — ^you see, you're young yet; you're not like 
me, and — and then, maybe — " 

To Mace there had come a new sense, a sense of 
having been, for a moment, restored to that human- 
ity from which so long she had been excluded. Ig- 
norant as she was, unaware that she had been the 
subject of a striking phrase by Cato, and of an im- 
perishable paragraph by the famous historian of 
European morals, whose imaginative vision could 
behold her, while creeds and civilizations rise and 
fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for 
the sins of the people, she had heard a moment be- 
fore one accent of that spiritual voice which through 
America's prophetic poet had called to her, "Not 
till the sun excludes you, do I exclude you"; and 
that sun was warm upon her now, and for the 
moment warm within her heart. And as she but- 
toned her little tan-colored jacket about her, she 
said: 

"Not that way this morning, kid. We'll start the 
other way. It won't hurt to try." 
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VAN AMBURGH'S circus was coming to town. 
All the boys were going ; they had planned for 
weeks, disputing about the many acts on the show- 
bills. The preacher's son had joined in as much as 
he could, yet deep in his heart he knew that he would 
not be allowed to go. Sometimes he felt that he 
was wrong in letting the fellows think he was going. 
Sometimes he wished that the circus wouldn't come 
to Macochee at all, but just spread its splendid bills 
all over town; that would have been enough for a 
preacher's son, who couldn't go. Now, on this last 
evening, he sat on the stoop of the parsonage, his 
chin in his hands, his bare toes curling over the edge 
of the bottom step. The circus would be there in the 
morning. He had asked his father again, for the 
last time, at the supper-table. His father, of course, 
had said no. The preacher's son didn't know what 
he was going to do. Some of the fellows had whis- 
tled for him back in the alley, but he wouldn't an- 
swer. Besides everything else, it was prayer-meeting 
night, and that of itself was enough to make him 
sad. 

The first bell had just rung, and it yammered 
away long after it should have left at peace a world 
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that was trying to be happy; that is, as happy as it 
could be under the circumstances, considering that 
its center had to be a preacher's son and live next 
door to a church, and be marked out as different 
from all the other boys in the world. Old Griffin, 
the sexton, had opened the church door— or half of 
the church door, knowing that a half-opened door 
would admit all who would come to prayer-meeting, 
— and now was lighting up the basement. The peo- 
ple, a very few of them, were coming to church. On 
entering they took seats far apart, so as to avoid 
one another. They sighed now and then, and some- 
times groaned, as they had to do if they wished to 
be truly good. The preacher's son had realized long 
ago that he never could be truly good. He had a 
certainty of cQnviction that he had been conceived 
in sin and brought forth in iniquity, though he did 
not put it in those terms. There seemed to be some 
legend of ill omen, like those about certain families 
in books he had read, which had come down to him 
as the last of a tragic line of victims — ^all preachers* 
sons. Everybody had a way of saying, when he was 
around. > 

"Preachers' sons, you know — ^always turn out 
bad.*' 

The evening had grown quite dark, and the bill- 
boards across the street were lost in shadows. The 
second bell rang; there it was again, scolding the 
world for wishing to go to circuses, or to the opera- 
house, or trying to have any fun. The father of the 
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preacher's son came out of the house with his Ox- 
ford Bible under his arm, shaking out his handker- 
chief so as to have it all ready. He would not budge 
an inch for his father to get down the steps ; he felt 
just that way toward him that night. 

"Coming in?*' his father said to his mother. 

"No, not to-night," his mother said; "I'm very 
tired." 

He marveled at times at his mother's independ- 
ence of the church. 

His father stepped oflF the side of the stoop and 
hurried across the lawn. The bell had ceased to toll 
— he would not have to hear it again until Sunday 
morning, and that was something; or would have 
been were it not for the circus. His mother came 
out and sat down beside him. In the church they 
were getting ready to pray; he could hear his fa- 
ther's voice, and he knew he was saying: 

"Brother Doane, will you lead us?" 

The preacher's son would not edge up to his 
mother's side the least bit. 

"What is my little boy thinking of?" asked the 
mother presently. 

"Nothin'." 

"Hadn't he better run up to bed?" 

He made no reply. They need not think that he 
was going to be pleasant and agreeable, and laugh 
and talk, just as if nothing had happened. 

"You'll want to be up early in the morning, you 
Jmow," she went on. 
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His heart gave a little leap. 

"What for?" 

"To see the parade." 

This was too much ; this was what is called add- 
ing insult to injury. To deprive him of the circus, 
and then to expect him tamely to be satisfied with 
the parade, which anybody could look at for noth- 
ing! He would show them ; he would run away with 
the circus ; the circus would be glad to have any boy 
who was abused at home ; then some day he would 
come back and forgive them, and send them free 
tickets so they could see him perform in his pink 
tights and spangles. He thought of this for a few 
moments, but felt that he ought to give them an- 
other chance. 

"Mama, why can't I go?" he asked. 

"Because, dear, papa does not think it best." 

He stamped his bare feet and cried: "Well, I 
don't see why. AH the other fellows can. I could 
get in for a quarter. I'm not much more'n twelve." 

The mother had no reply. After waiting an in- 
stant he whined : 

"Aw, please let me go. FU never ask again." 

"Don't tease mama, dear," she said. "Run on 
now and wash your feet. It's bedtime." 

This was another of their cruel impositions ; they 
did it on purpose, just to be mean. His feet would 
get every bit as dirty to-morrow. 

"Run along," urged the mother. 

The preacher's son slowly rose and limped pain- 
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fully around the house, walking, as to his left foot, 
on his toes to spare his stone-bruise. He went to 
the cistern and pumped water on his feet, and then 
stole into the house by the back way. But he heard 
a call: 

"Did you wash your feet ?" 

"Yes'm." 

"And aren't you going to say good night?" 

"Good night," he said, reluctantly. 

"But, my dear — " He heard his mother coming. 
She took him up-stairs. She got water and towels 
and soap, and kneeling before him as he sat on the 
edge of his bed, she bathed his feet herself and made 
him say his prayers, then tucked him in, kissed him, 
and left him in the dark. 

Lying there, thinking of the circus, after a long 
while he heard the sounds that told him prayer-meet- 
ing was over. He heard his father bid some one 
good night at the gate. Then he heard his father and 
mother talking. He knew that they were talking of 
him. He strained his ears to hear. He heard his fa- 
ther say, "Poor little chap." 

And then his father began again: "Sometimes 
I — " But he stopped there. 

After a while the minister went up to the room 
where his boy lay, and placed his hand on the child's 
brow, 

"Good night, my little son," he said, gently. 

The preacher's son felt the lump suddenly come 
into his throat, but he didn't answer. 
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Macochee awoke early for circus day. Before the 
preacher's son could snatch his breakfast the coun- 
try people were coming to town ; their horses were 
hitched to the racks along Main Street, and Klaus's 
feed and sale bam was full, the muddy buggies 
standing in the yard, lifting their shafts into the air, 
with the holdbacks dangling from them. But the 
preacher's son was full of business; he was hurry- 
ing along toward Cannon's lot, where the show- 
grounds were. The big wagons, covered with mys- 
terious canvases, were being hauled from the rail- 
road ; as they jolted along their heavy little wheels 
clucked in a way that no wagon other than a circus 
wagon ever could. The preacher's son tried to de- 
cide which were the chariots, which the band wagon ; 
when he saw the cages, he had a sense of breathless 
mystery in thinking of the wild beasts that cowered 
within. The men who sat far up on the boxes of 
these monstrous wagons swayed and jolted with 
them; from their fists radiated bewildering masses 
of reins. They did not see him, of course. 

The preacher's son broke into a little trot; his 
sore heel was forgotten ; he went nimbly. Cannon's 
lot was all alive when he got there ; everywhere stood 
those big wagons, some still hooded with their tar- 
paulins, others uncovered and discharging seats and 
poles painted that delicious blue. And everywhere 
men were rushing about under the direction of a 
large and burly man. This man, it was understood, 
was the boss canvas man, and he swore. The 
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preacher's son regretted this; it seemed somehow 
to go against his theory that circuses were highly 
moral. The bills said so; the pink pamphlet that 
nqrsteriously showed itself all over town a month 
before the circuses came laid great stress on this 
point of morality ; to judge from the pamphlet, the 
circus must be some superior sort of traveling evan- 
gelist. The preacher's son was disappointed by this 
flaw in the boss canvas man. It would be just as 
well not to tell about him at home. So the preach- 
er's son edged away. He had hoped to see the center- 
pole raised; all of the boys had intended getting up 
early to find out how it was done. But now the cen- 
ter-pole was up; there it stood, tall, immense, and 
blue, guyed with innumerable ropes, a flag already 
drooping at its peak. He wished he could see them 
make the ring. The boys had often discussed this ; 
the wonder was how they got it so round. At times 
they had come across a ring in Cannon's lot, and 
were glad as scientists who have found the bones 
of some extinct animal. As scientists they built up 
in their imaginations the whole circus; they stood 
here and there within the ring, sa)ring to themselves, 
"Here the clown, here the ring-master stood," test- 
ing the sensation ; and there fell upon them a kind 
of awe, full of the regret of things irrevocable and 
past. 

But now he was afraid to go too close. He could 
only stand afar off and watch the whirling disk the 
men made with their mauls as they drove the stakes 
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into the ground. Down at the farther end of the lot 
he could see the long rows of low tents out of which 
the tails of the horses were switching in the sun. He 
wanted to study the Shetland ponies, but there was 
much to do, and he had to watch out for the camels 
and elephants. Then they ought to be getting ready 
for the parade; this would be at ten o'clock, and 
there was not much time, though the circus men did 
not seem to be bothered about it. He wondered how 
they could take it so coolly. 

While he was trying to make up his mind, he 
stopped to look at eight big horses, perfectly white, 
that stood munching their feed just like the com- 
mon horses of Macochee- The man in charge of 
them leaned against one of the tent-poles, wrapping 
a rag about his hand; the hand was bruised and 
bloody. Doubtless the man had been bitten by one 
of the animals. In his fascination the preacher's son 
drew nearer. Suddenly the man turned. 

"Say, kid,'' he said, "want a job?" 

The preacher's son was overwhelmed. The man 
came out from the tent. 

"I've hurt my hand. You water my horses for 
me and I'll take you in." 

It was to be, then, after alll He would get to see 
the show! His conscience checked him; and then 
he got mad at his conscience: he just had to go now, 
after this, sin or no sin. He took the man up right 
there, and in the beating sun he toiled back and 
forth from the well of the Irish woman who lived 
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on the edge of the lot. Eight times he made that 
trip, the blue bucket bumping against his legs as he 
strained to prevent any of the water spilling. He 
saw the great tents slowly rise and swell in the little 
wind ; he saw the flags of all nations flutter to their 
white pinnacles; he even saw far off the elephants, 
ponderous and sedate, marched here and there by 
their keepers, — he could not see them so closely as 
he had planned, but it didn't matter now. The pa- 
rade was forming, but that didn't matter either. All 
the people, the farmers' sons and everybody, would 
think he belonged to the circus. He acted as if it 
were nothing to him to be watering those horses. 

He stood by while the man threw the white leather 
harnesses on the horses; the bridles had red blinds. 
The man let him lead two of the horses out to the 
chariot; the man led, somehow, the other six him- 
self. When they stepped into their places, he did as 
the man told him, and fastened a buckle here and 
there. Three or four of the kids appeared from 
somewhere. He didn't even look at them; and of 
course they didn't dare to speak. They knew now 
that he was going to run away with the circus f The 
common belief about preachers' sons strengthened 
the notion. 

The man got out his uniform and put it on ; and 
he stuck the plumes in the horses' bridles. Then he 
told the preacher's son to come around at one 
o'clock, mounted to his seat, and gathered up his 
bewildering white reins. Far oflF a comet trilled. 
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The chariot moved; the procession was about to 
start. 

The preacher's son flew across the lot and down 
the street, far ahead of the procession. Then he 
took his post in the gutter and waited. The parade 
came by, its banners shaking, its chariots jolting 
with that strange cluck of the wheels. 

He watched it carefully, the bands, the ladies and 
gentlemen riding their piebald horses, the clown in 
his cart, the elephant and camels, all gaily capari- 
soned; at last, bringing up the rear, the calliope. 
Then he flew ahead to Main Street and reviewed it 
all once more. He kept his eye out for his friend of 
the chariot. There he was, driving the eight white 
horses! The preacher's son had his hand ready tg 
wave ; the man looked once his way, but — ^no, he did 
not see him. Of course it was hardly to be expected. 
He had intended to go back and see the grand free 
entertainment which would be given on the show- 
grounds immediately after the parade, but the court- 
house clock was striking twelve and it was dinner- 
time. He thought maybe he had better not go home ; 
he might not be able to get away again ; it would be 
just the luck of a preacher's son. But it was bad 
enough to go to the circus. He would let his guilt 
concentrate itself, as it were, on this one necessary 
deed. 

They were just sitting down to dinner when he 
got there. He felt like a guilty wretch, but it must 
be done. He could not stop to count the cost; 
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though, looking ahead, he knew how he would suf- 
fer when it was all over. He would have to go 
about with this wicked secret in his heart all the days 
of his life, forever and ever! 

He could scarcely eat ; food choked him — ^though 
there was cherry pie that day. He hurried through 
his dinner, and made ready to bolt before they could 
think up anything for him to do. And then — his 
mother told him to come into his bed-room. He 
knew it would turn out just that way. 

"My dear," she said, "do you wish to go to the 
circus so very badly?" 

He looked up, and he had to wonder why his 
mother stopped and kissed him so suddenly. 

"You know, dear, that your father does not ap- 
prove of circuses." 

He nodded hurriedly. There was no use to talk 
about that now ; especially as his father had seen at 
last that he was wrong about circuses. 

"But he has decided," his mother went on, "that 
you may go this once." 

And she gave him a silver half-dollar. 

"You can now see for yourself, dear," his mother 
said, with a twinkle in her eyes, "what a very wicked 
thing a circus is." 

He could hardly stop for her kiss. 

The preacher's son ran all the way to the show- 
grounds. The great tents were still there ; the crowd, 
spread all over the lot, gathered in a knot around 
the ticket-wagon, and then flowed on into the men- 
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agerie tent. The side-shows, with their pictures, 
tempted him; the men in front assured the crowd 
that the big show would not begin for an hour. Had 
his faith in men been stronger, he might have gone 
into the side-shows, but he had his doubts about his 
friend of the chariot. 

Whenever he looked at the ticket-wagon he could 
squeeze his half-dollar and feel safe. He could buy 
a ticket ; if the man doubted his age, he could buy a 
full-priced ticket. More than all, his father and 
mother had said he could go ; at times, in order to 
retain the joy of this, he almost wished that his 
doubts of his friend of the chariojt would come true, 
so that he would have to pay his way in. Bijt he had 
a large scheme of finance, and it had, somewhere, 
like most large schemes of finance, a taint of dis- 
honesty. His conscience told him that, after all, he 
was plotting the same deceit he had intended to 
practise from the beginning; but he couldn't stop for 
his conscience now. 

The eight white horses turned from their canvas 
troughs to look at him out of their pink eyes. The 
man lay asleep on a truss of hay in the shadow of 
the tent. The preacher's son was afraid to wake so 
great a man, but he drew nearer and nearer, his bare 
feet rustling in the straw. His friend of the chariot 
was a man whose slumbers were necessarily light, 
and too often broken, no doubt, to say nothing of 
having his hand bitten, and so it was that he started 
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tip quickly. The preacher's son grinned, and shook 
with dread. The man scrambled to his feet. 

"Come on," he said. 

The preacher's son felt that he had done the man 
an injustice, and he longed to make amends. He 
stole to the man's side, and somehow found his hand 
in the great homy one that could hold so many 
reins. 

"Now, does your other hand hurt you much?" the 
preacher's son asked. 

"Well, enough," the man said. 

"Did, now, the zebra bite you?" 

The man looked down into the face of the preach- 
er's son, a smile in his eyes. 

"It wasn't the zebra," the man said ; "it was the 
hippopotamus." 

The boy's eyes widened. 

"Behold now behemoth," the man said ; "he eat- 
eth grass as an ox." 

The man chuckled. There must have been in the 
words, for him, something droll, comic, for he re- 
peated them, giving each syllable its full measure: 

"Behold now behemoth ; he eateth grass as an ox." 

Could it be that the man knew his father was a 
preacher? It seemed as if he never could get away 
from that. They made for the blank wall of the 
tent ; they went tmder the guy-ropes. The preacher's 
son, watching out for the man with the club who 
keeps boys from sneaking in under the tent, kept 
close to his friend's side, and his friend pressed right 
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on. He lifted the drop of the tent; the preacher^s 
son glanced about him; at last he was there! It was 
hot and sultry in the tent, yet the shade made it cool 
to him. There was the strange circus smell, com- 
pounded of the smell of trampled grass, of peanuts, 
the overpowering smell of wild beasts; the people 
were strolling about, he could hear their voices, but 
they seemed away off; he could hear the chattering 
of the monkeys, the shrill caw of parrots, the soft 
tread of animals, the clang of iron bars as they 
lunged against the sides of their cages; and right 
beside him, there were the elephants, and chief 
among them the mighty Bolivar, shackled to four 
stakes. The preacher's son was secretly glad that 
Bolivar was shackled ; he was rocking uneasily from 
side to side, his trunk in constant nervous motion, 
thrusting here and there, rummaging in the hay at 
his feet. Now and then he tossed earth and straw 
upon his back. 

The preacher's son was studying how he should 
spend his money. It would be wise, he thought, to 
save at least a quarter in case they should put him 
out. He bought a bag of peanuts, and pressed up to 
the rope before Bolivar. The elephant recognized a 
friend and strained on his chains. The preacher's 
son shrank from Bolivar's trunk; there was some- 
thing appalling about it; it was like a snake. He 
shrank even more as its cold wet end touched his 
hand, but as it slowly curved and carried the peanut 
pp to the little red triangular mouth the preacher's 
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son grew more confident, and gave Bolivar another 
peanut and another, until he had fed them all to the 
trunk, and the trunk had fed them all into the ele- 
phant. 

The preacher's son laid out a dime in peanuts for 
himself, and then, feeling thirsty, he bought a glass of 
the red lemonade that came so highly recommended, 
holding the tall glass in both hands to drink it Then 
he bought some more peanuts for the monkeys, and 
made a tour of the cages, examining each animal 
carefully. There were signs that the performance 
was about to begin. He followed the crowd down 
the long tent and entered the circus. He was tempted 
to take a reserved seat, but he still felt that he had 
better keep a quarter for an emergency. He could 
not yet be quite certain ; he was sure that something 
must happen to spoil his afternoon. Some super- 
stition, some inherited instinct of the impermanencc 
of happiness, of the calamity that lurks in every joy, 
made him careful. He risked another nickel on pop- 
corn, and passed thoughtfully to his seat 

With the grand entry he settled down to a long 
afternoon of delight. His little face, red with the 
heat, and rimmed by his straw hat, looked out from 
the other faces, older than his and mostly vapid, 
that were massed along that side of the tent. He sat 
munching his peanuts and his pop-corn, and his little 
world faded away as he lost himself in the splendors 
that were unrolled before him. Each new act came 
as a surprise, but when he remembered the act as 
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one he had seen on the bills, the joy of surprise gave 
way to the subtler joy of recognition. He had al- 
most forgotten the Siegrist Family, though the fel- 
lows had been half crazy over them for two weeks, 
and when the little boys in their pink tights, with 
their hair smartly combed, capered into the ring and 
kissed their hands right and left, and then began 
their surprising tumbling, his joy mounted to an 
ecstasy of bliss, mingled with an ecstasy of regret 
that he could not have been one of those highly fa- 
vored brothers. For him these hours would quickly 
pass, Macochee would sink back into her normal 
slumber, the boys would resume their common life, 
but for the boys of the Siegrist Family there would 
be an unending circus. He felt a pang of jealousy 
because of the Siegrist Family; it pained him to 
think of them in the midst of other multitudes, out 
of his presence forever, yet smiling in pink tights, 
with their hair smartly combed, and tumbling, 
though he could not be there to see. 

Romeo Sebastian, the pad-rider, and Ferdinand 
Sigrino, who was announced by the ring-master 
as about to give an act of changes representing 
Pickwick characters, were satisfactory, but they 
could not come up to the Siegrist Family. When a 
vender announced the old clown's song-book, con- 
taining all the latest and most popular songs and 
ballads of the day, the preacher's son bought one, in- 
tending it for a gift to his mother. He meant, how- 
ever, before giving it to her, to learn all the songs 
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by heart, and to surprise both her and his father by 
singing them. He felt just then capable of high and 
perfect deeds; nothing seemed beyond his powers, 
and he had no doubt that he could sing those songs 
as inimitably as the old clown himself, such is the 
inspiring effect of art. 

The acts passed in a succession all too rapid, the 
tumbling, the riding, the trapeze-performing, the 
leap for life from the apex, or dome, of the large 
tent, until a man with a handkerchief tied about his 
neck stepped into the ring, and standing near die 
center-pole, began : 

"Ladies and gentlemen, at this stage of our enter- 
tainment it is customary to announce the grand con- 
cert, which occurs immediately after this perform- 
ance in the large tent." 

The preacher's son awoke with a start. He had a 
sickening conviction that this meant the end, and 
nothing could shake this conviction, not even the 
man himself when he said : 

'*We do not make this announcement at this time 
to indicate that the performance is concluded, for it 
is not one-half begun, but merely to enable you all 
to obtain tickets from the polite and gentlemanly 
ushers who will now wait upon you.'* 

The band struck up briskly, the ring-master 
cracked his whip, the calico horses jingled their 
sleigh-bells, the performers began again with a new 
enthusiasm, but the illusion was gone ; the preacher's 
Bon could see through their hypocrisy. He was not 
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afraid now of being put out, and he had ten cents 
left to buy a ticket from one of the polite and gen- 
tlemanly ushers, who were already swarming over 
the tiers of seats. He tried to believe that the con- 
cert would be as good as the circus itself, but he 
hated to see the people climb down from their seats; 
it seemed that they should have sat still until the 
last act was performed. His consolation was in 
thinking of how the fellows would look up to him 
the next day ; none of them had ever got in under 
the tent, or stayed to the concert. 

The concert was not all it might have been; the 
dancers that clattered their clogs on the hollow stage, 
the burnt-cork minstrels, the painted women who 
sang in cracked voices, were all in a hurry to get 
through, and meanwhile the circus men were shame- 
lessly getting things ready for the evening perform- 
ance. There was a little spasm of interest when the 
attendants ran into the ring with a tank, and Lulu 
the Water Queen tilted in after them on her toes. 
She ducked herself in the tank and pretended to knit 
under the water, but she was soon out again, bow- 
ing and throwing kisses. The boys were not im- 
pressed by her. They could stay under water them- 
selves, and if they couldn't knit, it wasn't because 
they couldn't stay under long enough. The water in 
Mad River wasn't clear enough to let you be seen, 
anyway. Some of them, indeed, declared that Lulu 
didn't sit in the tank, but behind it, so you could see 
through the water and the glass ; others had private 
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information that she wore a rubber suit, though they 
couldn't have told how she got her breath even if it 
had occurred to any of them to ask. 

The act of Lulu the Water Queen ended the con- 
cert, and the circus was over. The preacher's son 
would have liked to linger in the menagerie tent, but 
the animals were all sleepy, and their attendants had 
a manner that made him hasten on. He wished then 
that he had waited imtil night. Perhaps if he had 
saved his money he might have gone again ; maybe 
his father and mother would have let him. He re- 
membered to have heard that the animals were 
wilder at night; that was when they htmted their 
prey. He wished he could see them with their fiery 
eyes and alert ears; it would be more dangerous. 
But now he must go, and in another moment he was 
blinking his eyes once more in the sunlight of Ma- 
cochee. 

All the way home he began to have morbid doubts 
about his honesty, and the first thing he did was to 
tell his mother. She only smiled, and his father 
seemed to see something funny in it. He was sur- 
prised but glad. In the evening they all sat out on 
the stoop. The preacher's son told over and over 
again the jokes of the old clown, or such of them , 
as he could recall ; the points of most of them seemed 
somehow to have got away from him. Now and 
then, on the grass, he tried to give them some reali- 
zation of what they had missed ill the way of the 
tumbling of the Siegrist Family; he could do it bet- 
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ter when he got some snake oil to make him limber. 

Far away he could hear the strains of the circus 
band, and at last the clatter of the seats as they were 
being taken down. Then the town was silent, save 
for the jolting of the loaded wagons as they rum- 
bled back to the railroad. The preacher's son had 
grown sleepy and had to go to bed. His mother was 
tucking him in, when suddenly his father called : 

"Look out the window !" 

In the soft dust of the street below, the elephants 
were shuffling by, great, ghostly, and silent. Their 
forms swayed as they paced swiftly along; their 
keepers walked sleepily at their heads ; now and then 
one of the men spoke some little command. Bolivar 
led, — the preacher's son could tell him anywhere; 
behind him came the others, down to the little baby 
elephant, which, in the morning, he had felt he 
would like to own. He watched them in silence until 
they had disappeared. And then he crawled back to 
bed, and in the middle of his mother's good night 
he fell asleep. 
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A LICE sat on the piazza of the club-house looking 
XJLout on the fair green of the home hole. Jack 
Lauden was already there, practising mid-iron shots. 
At the finish of each stroke he held the attitude, his 
legs apart as in a huge stride, his body twisted on 
his hips, his mid-iron at an angle in the air, his eyes 
intent on the ball that went so unerringly on to the 
green. Lauden held the position each time for sev- 
eral minutes, rigid, like a dog that is pointing. 
Never once did he turn his head to look at the bril- 
liant throng on the club-house piazza; he affected a 
complete oblivion to that presence ; he seemed to be 
absorbed utterly in the study of his game. 

Alice thought him as oblivious as he appeared. As 
a golfer she admired his perfect form ; she admired, 
too, the picture he made ; his spotless white flannels 
against the deep green of the course; the blue and 
white handkerchief knotted at his throat; his arms 
bare to the elbows and bronzed and brawny as a 
mower's. His plaid hose showed at his ankles when- 
ever he whirled in his stroke, his smooth face flushed 
with his exertion, and his yellow curls stirred in the 
light breeze that blew across the links. 

2SI 
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Haworth, standing on the lawn, leaned against the 
rail of the piazza. He was dressed for play; his 
heavy leather bag leaned against the rail beside him. 
He had a driver in his hand. Once or twice he 
swung lightly at a clover top, but he did not practise. 
He, too, watched Lauden and admired him. He en- 
vied him, too, his being able to play so certainly and 
so easily before that company. He knew that he 
himself should be practising, but the company em- 
barrassed him. He let the moments pass by. Once 
he looked at Alice sitting there in her white linen. 
She was beautiful, he thought, though not so beau- 
tiful as on that day when he first had seen her, in 
her golf suit, her head bare, her sleeves rolled to her 
elbows, bending above her ball on the putting green. 
The gallery had held its breath that day until she 
made the long nineteen-yard putt. He, too, had held 
his breath, but not because of any suspense about 
the putt. But to-day he saw the admiration on her 
face and his own face grew long and serious. He 
wished the moment for playing would hasten, that 
he might begin and have it over. 

The throng on the piazza, pacing nervously up 
and down, chattering, laughing, their red and green 
and white jackets flashing back and forth in the 
brilliant light of the October afternoon, gathered 
finally about Alice. Sissy Louison, in a new scarlet 
jacket with brass buttons, though he never played, 
posted himself directly at Alice's side. 

'WeU, Alice," he said, ''you're my lady at the 
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tourney to-day — ^the winner gets your hand, eh?'* 
He said this in the right of impertinence that was his 
by virtue of his position as an old beau who had 
stood still in his youth, as it were, while all the gen- 
erations of the town's yotmg girls grew up, danced, 
drove and flirted with him, then passed on to ma- 
tronhood and left him to their younger sisters. 

The group about Alice laughed knowingly, and 
Sissy Louison stood with his legs apart, cocked his 
head, and smiled with the self-satisfaction he always 
felt when he had said a thing no one else would have 
dared to say. Alice glanced at him, but she could not 
achieve a steady gaze. 

"Oh, I don't know," she said, twisting her gloves 
in her fingers and tossing her head to one side. 

The group laughed again, emboldened by the ef- 
frontery of Sissy Louison. They enjoyed Alice's 
embarrassment. 

"It makes it awfully interesting!" exclaimed 
Blanche Norris. 

"Yes," said Alexander, "it's the most valuable 
president's cup ever put up in this or any other club." 

"It holds so much," said Sissy Louison. 

"Who're you betting on, Alice?" asked Williams 
rather bluntly. 

"Ho, as if she'd tell !'* cried Sissy Louison, dap- 
ping his hands. "That's just the point !" 

He minced away, carefully reassuring himself that 
his cap was covering the bald spot on his head. 

"Isn't he awful?" said Alice, looking after him. 
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and trying to recover the dignity he had so seriously 
compromised. 

"No, honestly, Alice," persisted Williams, "jok- 
ing aside, who do you think will win ?" 

She saw that he was appealing to her now as the 
winner of the woman's championship. 

"I really think it's a very even thing, John," she 
said quite seriously. 

Then they all cried out and laughed immoder- 
ately, the women clapping their hands. Alice blushed 
deeply. 

"What's the matter? What's the matter?" said 
Sissy Louison, flitting up again. 

"She says it's a very even thing!" said Blanche 
Norris, with a significant glance. 

"Why, of course! I could have told you that!" 
Sissy Louison replied. 

'T think you're all perfectly horrid!" said Alice, 
flirting her gloves at them. 

Williams and Alexander and the other men 
crossed the piazza and stood before the great black- 
board on the wall of the club-house, where, in a grad- 
uated series of brackets, the story of the tournament 
for the president's cup was told. The last and small- 
est bracket embraced the names of Lauden and Ha- 
worth. Just below its point was written: "Cham- 
pion, 1902." The name of the winner would be 
written in after Lauden and Haworth had played 
the finals that afternoon. The men studied the rec- 
ord as if they might pick the winner. The joking 
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she had endured that afternoon had gone deeper in 
her heart than Alice Gray would admit even to her- 
self. She knew that society, because of the gossip 
about her relation to this match, had revived an in- 
terest in a sport it feared was no longer as fashion- 
able as it once was, and she knew, too, how much 
truth there was in society's sentimental tale; there 
was enough, as far as her own indecision and trou- 
ble of heart went, at least, to make her wish they 
would discuss some other topic. 

When Sissy Louison had nervously tripped away 
again she looked out over the green, across the gully, 
and far away to where the sun lay bright and warm 
on the Veldt Her eyes dreamily rested on the can- 
vas pavilion on the hill at the fifth tee, gleaming, a 
white spot, through the October haze that filled the 
valleys between the smooth green hills. 

"Isn't it an ideal day?" she said at length. 

**Look at Jack Lauden," said Blanche Norris ir- 
relevantly, her eyes on nearer scenes. "His form is 
perfect!" 

"Yes," said MoUie Wells, "but where is Archie?" 

"He's over there," said Blanche, pointing to Ha- 
worth. He was still leaning against the railing of 
the piazza. 

"I wonder why he isn't practising?" eaid Mollie. 
"Does he think it isn't necessary?" 

Haworth had felt their gaze upon him, and he 
glanced up uneasily. He saw that Alice was looking 
at him now, and he felt drawn toward her. He 
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picked up his caddie bag and came over to where 
she sat in the midst of the group. He leaned over 
the rail, folding his bare arms upon it. 

''Why aren't you practising?" asked Alice rather 
severely. 

"Oh, I don't know," he answered, kicking the toe 
of his hobnailed shoe into the sod. "Jack's in great 
form to-day, isn't he ?" He turned to look at Lau- 
den, seeking to divert attention from himself to his 
competitor. Lauden had moved toward the green 
and had taken his mashie. 

"He drops 'em dead every time," remarked 
MoUie. 

The girls went to the other end of the piazza to 
follow Lauden's practise play, and the men soon 
went after them. Haworth turned again and looked 
up at Alice. 

"Are you nervous?" she asked. 

"Frightfully," he replied. 

"Nonsense!" she exclaimed. "What for?" 

"Well," he answered, "you know I never can play 
with a gallery." 

"How did you get along this morning?" 

"Not very well." 

"Not very well?" 

"No. I played eighteen holes with Qifton." 

'That was too much. You should have rested. 
How did you come out?" 

"He beat" 
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"He!" said Alice in scorn. "How, Fd like to 
know?" 

"Well, I don't know," Haworth said, almost peni- 
tently. "He made an eighty-three." He mused a 
moment "He wore that striped sweater of his — 
that always does make me fidgety." 

She looked at him sympathetically. 

"And then," he continued, **Lauden*s got that 
caddie this afternoon." He pointed at the boy leap- 
ing into the air in a pretense of catching Lauden's 
balls. "I never could play with that kid aroiuid. He 
nearly drives me crazy." 

"Oh, Archie, you are simply ridiculous!" ex- 
claimed Alice. 

"I know it," he confessed. "I'm ridiculous about 
a good many things." He spoke with a meaning, 
then glanced about to see if any one were near. 
They were quite alone. He leaned farther over the 
railing. Then he added : "You, for instance." 

She made no reply. 

"You might at least deny thai is ridiculous," he 
complained. "Of course the thought of my presump- 
tion is ridiculous. I know that." He ended hope- 
lessly, hanging his head. 

"Hadn't you better be thinking about golf? You 
have enough whims as it is — ^with your striped 
sweaters and your caddies and all that. Of course," 
she hastened to do the justice of one golfer to an- 
other, knowing the moods and tenses of the game, 
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"I understand just how they affect you. I nearly 
lost my match because Sadie Harnett wore her hair 
in a pigtail down her back — as if she were still six- 
teen — ^the silly thing !" 

"There's something else," Haworth began. 

"What's that?" 

"You-" 

"Me?" 

"Yes, you," he answered boldly. "I shall never be 
able to keep my eye on the ball with you about." 

MacNeal, the professional, was coming out of the 
club-house, clattering across the piazza in his spiked 
shoes. With him were Lawrence, the president of 
the club, and Gregory, who was to score. 

"It's time," said Alice. She sprang to her feet. 

"Yes," said Haworth. A chill was on him. He 
picked up his bag. The whole brilliant throng moved 
across the green toward the tee of Westward Ho, 
the first hole. 

Lauden drove, a long clean drive, straight across 
the pond two hundred yards down the course. Ha- 
worth, with a deliberation that Alice knew was 
to overcome his nervousness, addressed his ball 
again and again. It rather exasperated Alice, the 
more because, when he drove at last his ball was 
quite as good, in direction and in distance, as Lau- 
den's. Then the players and the gallery trooped 
down the hill and across the little white bridge to 
the fair green. Haworth could see Alice walking 
ahead with Lauden. Lauden was laughing down 
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into her very eyes, and she was smiling back into 
his. 

"I'm going to win, Alice," Laudcn was saying. 
"I'll beat him to a standstill. I know it." 

"I wouldn't be too cock-sure," she said. 

"All right," Lauden answered, tossing his head, 
"you wait and see. I'll lay that cup in your hands 
to-night." 

"How romantic you are. Jack!" Alice exclaimed. 
"Just like a Crusader !" Her tone was one of irony, 
but her blush was one of pleasure. 

Haworth was playing the odd; his ball dropped 
on the green and Lauden pitched his beside it easily. 
They putted out in two each and halved the hole. 

The second hole, where the drive is over the bum, 
as every one loved to hear MacNeal call the high- 
banked stream, was the hardest on the course. But 
the rivals played it evenly until they were on the 
green. Haworth, twenty feet from the hole, was 
putting. Alice saw that, just as he drew back his 
club, he cast his glance toward her. The putt was 
short; he played one more. Lauden went in on his 
fifth stroke and the hole was his. 

"It's absurd," said Alice to MoUie WeUs, "how 
Archie lets little things throw him off his game." 

Haworth, however, won the third hole, running 
down a long putt from the edge of the green for a 
three. The girls clapped their hands. 

"Sh!" went Lawrence, hushing them. He took 
golf even more seriously than did MacNeal; so seri- 
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ously that he always met the club's deficits at the end 
of the year. 

They halved the fourth hole, and Lauden won the 
fifth. On the sixth, the smooth terrace that lay along 
the side of the ridge, he played perfectly, so that the 
gallery applauded again. Haworth had topped his 
drive, and it required four for him to hole out. Lau- 
den was two up. 

With Haworth, Alice climbed the hill up to the 
seventh tee. 

'*What was it that time?" she said almost petu- 
lantly. 

'Tt was that Mrs. Cordill; didn't you hear her? 
Jabbering away there at the tee just as I drove! 
Can't anything be done to keep her still?" 

"Jack doesn't mind it," said Alice. "He's playing 
faultless golf. Look at him now — ^and such form !" 

She stood, as it were, on tiptoe, breathless. 

"Watch his follow-through !" she whispered hur- 
riedly. 

Lauden's driver cracked, and the ball soared 
gracefully across the ravine, far down the course. 
He turned away with a nonchalant smile. 

"Splendid, Jack!" cried Alice. 

The throng looked at her. 

'Want to bet on him, Alice?" called Sissy Lou- 
ison. 

"Sh !" went Lawrence, and she stopped stock-still, 
the wind playing with her skirts. Haworth glanced 
at her. She caught the appeal in his glance. Then 
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he drove, pressing savagely, but his drive cleared the 
ravine. 

"Nice one, old man," patronized Lauden. 

Haworth made no reply, but ran in long leaps 
down into the ravine and up the other slope. 

"He's out of sorts," said MoUie Wells. "Isn't 
he?" 

"Why, I hadn't noticed it," said Alice with an air 
almost of injury. 

Haworth's brassy fell on the hither side of the 
stmken road that made a hazard for the green and 
gave the hole its name of Waterloo, but he pitched 
his ball on to the green and it ran prettily down to 
within a foot of the hole. 

''Bonnie shot!" exclaimed MacNeal in his deep 
voice, and the gallery laughed. There was pride in 
the laugh ; they all felt so thoroughly repaid. Mac- 
Neal was their greatest comfort. They never omit- 
ted to explain, in speaking of him, "He learned his 
game at St. Andrews, you know." It demanded an 
offhand manner, but they had acquired that 

The bonnie shot enabled Haworth to halve that 
hole as well. But on Valley Creek, with its bogie 
of five, Haworth took six, while Lauden, never 
varying in his game, made the hole in bogie and 
won, 

'He's two up, isn't he?" asked MoUie Wells. 

"Three," Alice replied with a sudden and surpris- 
ing pride. She marveled, secretly, to herself; and 
she walked with her head down, meditatmg. MolHe 
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drew away from her and entwined her arm about 
Blanche Norris. 

"I've solved the problem," she whispered. They 
were lifting their skirts as they went through the tall 
grass toward the group of slender little pines that 
grew between the green of the eighth and the tee of 
the ninth hole. 

"Which is it?" Blanche asked. 

"Jack!" Molly replied. 

"How do you know?" 

"Because," MoUie said. 

"Dear me !" Blanche marveled. 

Katherine Mendenhall overtook them. 

* We know now," Blanche hastened to assure her. 

"Tell me," Katherine demanded. 

And they told her just as Sissy Louison, having 
seen them with their heads together, ran up. 

"What is it, girls?" he said eagerly, bending near 
them. "Tell me, too!" 

"Oh, nothing," Mollie replied coldly. 

But Blanche was more generous. 

'We have found out that it's Archie, that's all," 
she said. 

"Nonsense !" Sissy Louison replied. "I know bet- 
ter. It's Jack Lauden — ^you'll see!" He winked 
knowingly, and the girls clutched one another, fur- 
tively, rapturously. Lauden had made his drive, 
using a mid-iron on the short hole, and then he took 
his stand beside Alice to await Haworth's effort. 
Alice, looking at Haworth, saw that the perspira-^ 
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tion was streaming down his face. The autumnal 
sun had been slanting down on them, but she knew 
that his warmth had other causes. He teed his ball, 
and then when about to drive he paused and drew 
out his handkerchief, wiping the perspiration from 
his eyes, then scouring his whole, face roughly. 
There was something almost pitiable about it. He 
made ready again, and was about to swing when a 
web of gossamer, floating lightly on the October 
breeze, blew across his face. He puffed at it im- 
potently, but he had to draw out his handkerchief 
again to wipe it away. There was something ridicu- 
lous about it this time. A titter rippled through the 
group of onlookers, just as Haworth swung. His 
ball went swishing a little way through the long 
grass, and stopped. Consequently, in the end, the 
hole was Lauden's, three to four. The match was 
half played, and they all turned toward the tee of the 
tenth hole. Alice overheard Lauden say to 
Haworth : 

"Hard luck, old man." 

"Bad playing," Haworth answered, sternly just. 

She dropped behind the others, for she felt a sud- 
den need of being alone. The contest, though it was 
not at all close, was wearing on her nerves. She 
looked ahead at Lauden, at his broad shoulders, and 
his fair curly head that sat so firmly upon them. He 
swung confidently along, a man to admire, as one of 
those destined to win at everything, and to win 
easily, gracefully, with a laugh. She had felt the 
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force of his nature in the look of those blue eyes ; 
she had felt it often as they had been turned upon 
her. As he strode on, chatting with Haworth, her 
own heart beat rapidly. Once, glancing at him, she 
saw his profile as he turned to speak to Haworth. 
She caught her breath. She told herself that she 
cared nothing especially for his prowess at golf; 
that, of course, was an inconsequential thing; but 
it gave her an insight into his character. He was 
one of those strong virile men, bom to lead, to com- 
mand, to summon victory. He carried himself in 
his business just as he did on the links; he was 
supreme there as well. His men all loved him, and, 
with that apparently negligent disregard of attire 
that gave his mode of wearing good clothes its 
greatest charm, he could go any moment into the 
works and toil with them. They never had any 
strikes at the Lauden Company's plant. She re- 
membered that Jack had told her strikes didn't pay. 
And this was the man who loved her, who had so 
often told her that he intended to make her his wife. 
She thrilled under the thought, and glancing at him 
in that instant she suddenly dropped her eyes and 
blushed. She gazed, then, far across the links ; the 
little green hills rolled away ; the sun lay warm upon 
them ; the little flags that marked the course fluttered 
smartly; here and there she caught the silver glint 
of the little stream ; the whole valley was filled with 
the hazy air; gossamers trailed by; far off the mo- 
tionless forests banked their brilliant colors against 
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the serene sky. As she gazed, tears dimmed her 
eyes, and a vague unhappiness, a sorrow that was 
yet an ecstasy, came over her. She felt that this 
question which had so long troubled her must be 
settled soon ; she could not go through such another 
winter as the last, with Jack and Archie after her all 
the time, and ready to fly at each other's throats any 
moment, yet always maintaining the punctilious 
truce of gentlemen. Her eye again followed 
Lauden; he had carelessly dropped his ball on the 
grass tee, and stood gazing down the course, meas- 
uring his distance. He swung his driver once or 
twice, then switched it in a great arc through the 
startled air, and sent the ball careering far across the 
brook. He watched it until it had fallen and ended 
its long roll ; then he turned. His eye caught hers ; 
his white teeth showed in a smile; and she smiled 
back at him. 

But as Haworth stooped to pat his tee into form 
Alice told herself that she must not admit such con- 
siderations now; she must watch and enjoy this 
match, and she must view it from the tmbiased and 
judicial standpoint of a golfer who hopes that the 
better man may win. She went forward resolutely 
and stood beside MoUie Wells and Blanche Norris. 
Raising her eyes she caught a glimpse of Lauden 
standing with his musctilar arms folded across his 
broad chest, his driver hanging in one hand. He 
was standing by the side of MacNeal, who had 
taught him his game. But Alice checked herself 
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again ; she felt that she must not look at Jack now— 
there would be time enough for that — ^and again 
she felt the warm glow within her breast. No, she 
must watch Haworth. He was rising from his 
stooping posture and taking his stance. As she 
looked at him she remembered an evening long ago. 
... It was a pity, she felt; she did hope — it all 
flashed through her mind in the instant that he was 
addressing his ball — she did hope that he would win 
a few holes now, that the match might be more even. 
His driver sang through the air, and his ball fol- 
lowed Lauden's. He was, of course, a little short, 
and had to play the odd. His approach was perfect. 
The gallery applauded. Lauden, in playing the like, 
fell short; he played one more. Then in two putts 
each they holed out, but Haworth had won that hole, 
and Lauden was only three up. 

A look of black determination had settled on Ha- 
worth's face, and he played the eleventh hole, the 
Gulch, in that spirit. Lauden had grown careless, 
and made his first bad drive of the afternoon, go- 
ing into the bunker. Thus it was that Haworth was 
playing one off three when his brassy laid him on 
the green. So he won the hole and Lauden was only 
two up. He won the twelfth hole almost as easily. 

"Nothing can cope with that kind of work, 
Archie," laughed Lauden. 

Alice saw Haworth, as he approached the tee, 
glare at Lauden's caddie. The boy was leaning idly 
on the sand-box molding little tees along its edge. 
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"Fore, caddie," said Haworth in a low voice as he 
balanced for his stance. 

"Come back here, kid," said Lauden. The caddie 
obeyed, and Haworth began swinging his club lightly 
back and forth. There was silence. Alice looked at 
him; she could see the trouble in his eyes; the strain 
was telling. He drove, and he sliced badly. And 
Alice felt a vague new trouble in her heart. 

"He's off his game, eh, Alice?" said Sissy Lou- 
ison, using a phrase he had heard. 

"No," she replied, "Mr. Lauden's caddie should 
not have stood where he did." 

"Why, he wasn't in the way," said the old beau. 

"Psychologically he was, Mr. Louison," replied 
Alice coldly. 

"I thought that he teed too high," said Kath- 
erine Mendenhall, who had just then joined them. 

"No," said Alice with her expert knowledge, "it 
wasn't that; he caught it on the toe of his club. 
It's too bad." 

They went down the green, and after playing out 
of the rough grass beside the course Haworth was 
still away, and in playing he sclaffed. Lawrence ran 
over and solicitously replaced the divot. Alice, with 
her eyes on Haworth, who was waiting beside his 
ball, felt that if he would only show anger it might 
aid her own feelings. 

"I'd swear if it were I," said Mollic Wells, who 
had halted near her. 

"So should I," she replied. 
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LajLiden, about to play, paused coolly and lighted 
a cigarette. The fragrance of it was blown to 
where they stood. Alice caught the odor. The men, 
sniffing it eagerly, lighted cigarettes themselves. But 
Alice felt that it would have been more generous 
in Lauden not to have lighted his cigarette just at 
that crisis. Lauden's stroke, of course, was perfect ; 
the ball rose, sailed over the hill, fell a foot from the 
hole and fell dead. He won the hole in three. 

"Two up now," said some one near Alice. Some- 
how it impressed her sadly, and she knit her brows, 
wondering why. 

They were upon the Veldt now, the long, 
straight, beautiful hole, five hundred and one yards 
in length, lying on the uplands, commanding the 
whole countryside and swept always by inspiring 
winds. 

"Any one could play golf up here," said Gregory, 
filling his lungs gladly with the pure air. 

Lauden drove and Haworth drove, and their balls 
lay, white dots, side by side, far down the green, 
beyond the two-hundred-yard post, and almost to 
the road. Lauden and Haworth, their drivers over 
their shoulders, marched side by side like two sol- 
diers, their caddies and the group of enthusiasts fol- 
lowing them closely. Once, as he marched, Lauden 
swung carelessly at the white head of a dandelion 
which, at a distance, looked so much like a ball ; he 
scattered its down to the winds. He swung as lightly 
at his ball, and it sped on and on and on, seeming to 
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climb through the air each instant to accelerate its 
speed. Haworth's brassy was as fine; the gallery 
applauded. Their approaches were good, and they 
halved the hole by perfect play. 

They were at the fifteenth hole, the one they 
called the Oaks, because some small trees of that 
variety grew out of the gully that divided the two 
little breasts of hills, and the man from whom the 
grounds were leased would not let them cut the trees 
down. Here Lauden, for some reason, took his 
cleik to drive, and for some reason the action af- 
fected Alice as had the lighting of the cigarette. The 
calm and serene assurance of the thing made Ha- 
worth's position all the more pitiable. Lauden 
seemingly had but to slap his ball with the iron to 
send it to the ravine ; there it lay waiting for a mid- 
iron to place it on the green. But Haworth, too, 
used an iron, and Alice felt a vicarious embarrass- 
ment. He fell short, and in playing the odd he went 
into the gulch; he played two more with a niblick 
before he surrendered and dropped back with his 
penalty. Lauden, of course, won the hole easily. 
He was two up now, and but three to play. 

"He has a chance, though," some one was saying 
of Haworth. 

"Yes, by winning all three holes," some one else 
replied. 

"Which is just the same as one chance in a thou- 
sand," a third observed, almost contemptuously. 
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"I told you it would be Jack, girls/' Alice heard 
Sissy Louison's voice saying. 

The sixteenth hole had an elevated green ; behind 
and all around the ground sloped sharply away from 
it. It looked like the glacis of a fort, and it served 
a like purpose. In playing his third shot Haworth 
overplayed the green. Lauden's approach had been 
played with his usual accuracy; he had laughed 
when his ball rolled almost into the hole. 

"He's as good as dormy," Alice heard them say- 
ing. 

Haworth played ; his ball by an effort gained the 
green. He played one more, a long putt that 
rimmed the cup. Then Lauden carelessly touched 
his ball ; he did not even take his putter to do it ; he 
used the mashie he held in his hand. His ball rattled 
in the cup, and he had won the hole and the match 
and the president's cup. A shout rang out, they all 
clapped their hands, and then began the chatter of 
their congratulations. 

"Will you play the by-holes ?" asked Gregory. 

Haworth shook his head. 

Lauden gave his club to his caddie, and the boy 
marched proudly in front of the little procession 
that started across the green toward the club-house. 
Lauden was striding along; beside him strode Mac- 
Neal and Lawrence and Gregory, all of them talking 
volubly, leaning over to look into one another's faces 
and drive their points home, all of them golfers. 
The rest followed, eager, enthusiastic, happy, identi- 
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fying themselves promptly with the victor and the 
victory. 

Haworth was back on the green, alone but for his 
caddie. The boy looked up into his face and Ha- 
worth smiled. 

"Well, lad," he said, laying his hand on the boy's 
head — they had taken to calling the caddies "lad" 
when MacNeal came among them — "Well, lad, we'll 
have to be satisfied with our position as runner-up." 

"I'd rather caddie for you at that," said the boy, 
sneering toward the club-house. 

Haworth laughed and was touched. He started 
then after the others. 

Alice had gone with the crowd, but as they ad- 
vanced she found herself going even more slowly. 
She did not have the joy in the victory she had an- 
ticipated. She thought of Haworth and glanced 
about, but she did not see him. She felt, presently, 
that he was somewhere back there behind her, alone 
in defeat. She fell away from the excited gallery. 
Haworth, looking up, saw that she was lagging far 
behind the others. She stopped at last, then started 
on, then turned and started on again. She hesitated 
in her steps ; finally she whirled and faced him. As 
he looked at her she came back. She met him 
frankly, her hand outheld. 

"I'm awfully sorry, Archie, really I am," she said. 

He took her hand and replied : 

"Thank you, Alice." 

She looked into his face. 
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'Why, Archie!" she exclaimed. "Don't take it 
/Aa/hardr 

He smiled. 

"I don't mind the cup; that's nothing; but — ^you 
know, Alice, what they've been saying. Of course, 
it's silly, but it got on my nerves — into my very 
being. I felt that if I lost the match— I lost—" 

He glanced about. The caddie was moping far 
behind. 

'That's what made it hard," he went on. He bent 
nearer. She faltered upon the beginning of some 
speech, then suddenly she looked up at him, and as 
suddenly her eyes fell. 

*T don't think I'd pay much attention to what they 
all say," she said. 

Haworth halted. 

"Alice!" he almost cried. 

"Don't," she protested. "Be carefuL" 

He was bending over her. 

"Then," he began, "I may— after all—" 

She smiled into his eyes, and an ecstasy swam 
within him. 

Side by side, in silence, they walked over to the 
club-house, and on the steps of the piazza Lauden 
awaited them, surrounded by his admirers. He 
looked big in his victory. 

"Come on, Archie," he called, "come on. There's 
a bottle waiting for you." 

Haworth stepped up with a rare smile. 
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"I must congratulate you. Jack. I never saw 
more magnificent golf." 

He smiled so readily, and was so fine and gen- 
erous about it all, that they marveled at the splendid 
grace with which he took his defeat. But that was 
for a second only. They all looked again at him, 
then at Alice standing there beside him. And as 
they looked at them tfie pair blushed hotly. Sud- 
denly Lauden's face fell. The throng was breath- 
less an instant, then they all clapped their hands. 

"Bonnie shot!" cried Sissy Louison. 

And they all burst into laughter. 

On the blackboard Lawrence had just written in 
the blank above the words "Champion 1902" : 

"Lauden, 3 up 2 to play." 

Lauden glanced at the inscription. 

"I think," he said slowly, "that I look more like 
the runner-up— at least to me." 

The company had come down from the piazza and 
were pressing around Haworth and Alice. But she 
ran from them, MoUie and Blanche and Katherine 
attending her with a new and intense solicitude. 
They heard her say on the threshold of the club- 
house: 

"Hurry up, Archie; I have my trap; Fll drive you 
home.'* 
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THE Bertrands reached their decision to go 
East only at the last minute. They had been 
projecting the trip ever since the Ohio summer be- 
gan in earnest, and in speaking of the matter to her 
friends, Mrs. Bertrand would shake her head hope- 
lessly, so that they knew it was really Mr. Bertrand's 
vacillation that was responsible for the postpone- 
ments. But Bertrand came home Wednesday at 
noon, spent with the insatiable heat, and asked her 
if she could get ready to go the following day. He 
impatiently snapped the lid of his watch meanwhile, 
just as he did when he was waiting for her to go out 
in the evening, though the watch was not a calendar 
and made no pretense of measuring time by di- 
visions any longer than hours. Mrs. Bertrand, how- 
ever, whose attitude all along had avouched her, 
ability to start at a moment's notice, pleaded for a 
reprieve until Monday, and it was decided to leave 
on that day. 

Every summer the Bertrands planned to go 
East for their vacation, but somehow it always 
ended in their going to Mrs. Bertrand's mother in 

274 
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Macochee. Once they had gone to Put-in-Bay, 
which they found quite as hot as Columbus, and on 
another occasion they had gone to Mackinac on one 
of the upper lake steamers. Each time the eastern 
trip was postponed tmtil the following summer. 
Had the friends of the Bertrands known how seri- 
ous was the financial question involved for Mr. 
Bertrand, they must have had a better opinion of his 
character; they did not know this, just as they did 
not know that if the Barline case had not been 
affirmed in the Supreme Court in June, so that Mr. 
Bertrand got his fee, they could not have gone this 
summer. Mrs. Bertrand knew, of course, but she 
did not choose to tell. She preferred to have her 
neighbors think her husband lacking in decision 
rather than in monpy. 

The decision once reached, however, they found 
themselves looking forward to the trip with youth- 
ful excitement. The children were to go to their 
grandmother's in Macochee, and as there was no 
reason for their delay, they were sent off at once. 
Left thus alone in the house for the few days before 
their departure, Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand found them- 
selves repeating some of the emotions of their early 
wedded life, and they discovered a new delight in 
the serious pretense that in the tour they were about 
to take they would renew the joys of their wedding 
journey. They forsook the veranda, and spent their 
evenings indoors, under the flaring gas-jets, drawing 
up itineraries, subject, of course, to the changes the 
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ticket agent invariably made when Bertrand sub- 
mitted them to him the next day. Bertrand at last 
discovered that none but a specialist could hope to 
understand a railroad time-table, and so gave up 
the task ; and the agent routed them, as he phrased 
it, by Niagara Falls, where they were to stop for 
a day, thence eastward by way of New York and 
Boston, and so on to Scoggin's Point. They chose 
Scoggin's Point because the Talbotts had been 
there, and they felt an acquaintance with it from 
having heard the Talbotts talk so much about it. 
Mrs. Bertrand regretted the choice immediately be- 
cause of the deference paid to the Talbotts' wider 
knowledge of the world, but she destroyed the effect 
of this with the Talbotts by somehow conveying the 
impression that the place was one long familiar to 
Mr. Bertrand from the fact that his family came 
originally from New England. This, however, was 
not until after Bertrand had bought the tickets and 
engaged their section. 

The sweltering days between the Wednesday of 
the decision and the Monday of the departure were 
occupied by Mrs. Bertrand in visits to the dress- 
makers. She gave her plain sewing to a woman 
whom she discovered in a little flat over a store in 
Long Street. Returning from her daily visits one 
afternoon, she found Bertrand on the veranda in 
his shirt-sleeves, his cravat and collar unfastened, 
fanning himself desperately with the evening paper. 
She met him with the cry : 
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"What do you think?" 

"What?" 

"The strangest thing you ever heard of !" 

"Well, let's have it," he replied. 

"Why, that woman who's doing my sewing used 
to live in Scoggin !" 

"Well, that's pleasant," said Bertrand. 

Mrs. Bertrand gave him a look that showed her 
disgust. He did not see the look, but he felt it and 
glanced tip suddenly. The tragic interest in his 
wife's face almost frightened him. 

"What's the matter?" he asked. 

"Why, can't you see?" his wife replied. "Can't 
you see that it spoils our trip?" 

"What in the world are you talking about?" said 
Bertrand helplessly. 

Mrs. Bertrand shook her head. 

"My dear," she said slowly, as if she were be- 
ginning all over, "if you could have seen her !" 

Bertrand waited for his wife to go on. 

"Well?*' he said presently in a man's curiosity, 

"The poor old thing!" Mrs. Bertrand grieved. 
"I wish you could see her!" 

"You might take me around to call some even- 
ing," said Bertrand out of the sarcastic spirit his 
impatience and the heat brought up within him. 

"It's no joking matter, Frank, let me tell you; no 
joking matter at all." 

"Then tell me what it's all about," he commanded. 

"Well," Mrs. Bertrand began, with the reluctance 
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of one who quails before a long narrative, "she 
lives up there over a grocery, and she toils with her 
needle from morning till night. It's the hottest 
place you ever saw; not a breath of air; you know 
the walls are blank on either side. The place, 
though, was furnished with the grandest old furni- 
ture — a high-boy and a sideboard that would make 
your mouth water! And then the bureau — one of 
those old, old ones, with glass knobs, and every bit 
mahogany! I wish we could get hold of it. I 
haven't dared mention it to her as yet. She brought 
it all from Maine with her, and it has been in their 
family a long time. When we come back, I intend 
to go to see her; if I can get in with her, maybe we 
can get hold of it. You remember that sideboard 
of the Talbotts*? Well, she has one that would 
throw that completely in the shade ! Do you think 
she'd sell it?" 

"Doubtless, if she's as poor as you make her out, 
though with such furniture — " 

"Ah, yes, poor — poor's no name ! She has a hus- 
band who is an invalid and she supports him by sew- 
ing. She can't get much to do, either; that is, much 
that will pay her very well. She isn't a very good 
seamstress, of course. But let me tell you." 

Bertrand smiled. 

"All right," he said, "you may.'' 

"Well," she went on, "you know when I went 
there I'd told her I'd have to have my work out by 
Friday, as we were going away Saturday." 
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"But we're not going until Monday," said Bert- 
rand. 

"How stupid you are!" replied Mrs. Bertrand. 
"You don't know these dressmakers." She paused a 
moment before she continued. "She said she could 
get it out by working nights." 

She seemed then lost in reflection. Bertrand had 
a vision of the woman sewing late at night, under 
the flat roof of the brick building, beside a blazing 
coal-oil lamp, with insects wheeling around, and 
her brow bathed in perspiration. Partly to escape 
this vision he aroused his wife with a ''Well ?" 

Mrs. Bertrand started. 

"I was going to tell you," she said. "After a 
while the poor thing sighed and said: *I wish we 
could go away. This hot weather here in Ohio is 
very trying on Mr. Lewis. Where are you going, 
if I may ask?' *Scoggin's Point, Maine,* I said, 
and, Frank, I wish you could have seen her! She 
let her hands fall in her lap, and the look she gave 
me!" Mrs. Bertrand dropped her own hands into 
her lap and gave her husband a look. Presently she 
resumed : 

"She couldn't speak for an instant, and then she 
said: 'Scoggin!' Just that, and nothing more. 
There were tears in her eyes." 

Mrs. Bertrand paused, on the point of tears her- 
self. 

"She used to live in Scoggin. She was bom and 
reared there. Her father was a minister. After 
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she met Mr. Lewis and married him, they came 
West, because Mr. Lewis thought he could better his 
fortunes out here; but he didn't; he fell sick, and 
they've had an awful time." 

Mrs. Bertrand paused again and was lost in si- 
lence and sadness. 

"They've never been able to go back," she mused, 
"even for a visit, and they never will. That man 
has death written on his face." 

Bertrand stirred uneasily. 

"The poor thing," Mrs. Bertrand went on, seem- 
ing to find a fascination in the tragedy. "She could 
hardly speak; I can hear her now crying out at the 
last : 

" *0h, Mrs. Bertrand, to think of your going to 
Scoggin! To Scoggin — Scoggin!' She said the 
word over and over. 'And I — I wish we'd never 
left there. We've never had a day's luck since!' 
She became almost fierce. But of course I couldn't 
help it, could I ? 

"Finally," said Mrs. Bertrand, with the calmer 
air of resuming her narrative, "she seemed better 
able to talk of it, and she told me all about Scoggin 
and the places we must go to see. And at last she 
gave me the name of a woman I'm to look up. She's 
an old friend of hers ; Martha Stone, and she lives — 
let's see, she gave me all the directions and had me 
write them down — she lives in a little white house 
back from the sea, on a road that turns off to the 
left, just beyond the church. She said anybody 
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could show us. They were great friends, and Mrs. 
Lewis says she'll be glad to hear from her." 

"Did she give you a letter?" asked Bertrand. 

"No," replied Mrs. Bertrand, "she said, 'Just tell 
her Abigail Lewis sent her love, that'll be enough.' 
We must look her up at once, just as soon as we get 
there." 

The Bertrands were silent that evening; silent at 
the supper-table, and silent as they sat on the 
veranda afterward. Bertrand, since their deter- 
mination to go East for their vacation, had foimd it 
hard to settle down to the common things of his 
every-day life; this evening he found it harder than 
ever. It was too hot indoors to read, and he smoked 
a while, and then he said he guessed he'd go to bed ; 
there seemed to be nothing to do. 

"I wish we'd arranged to go to-morrow," he said 
finally. "I don't see how I'm going to stand this 
heat another day." 

"I wish I could get that woman out of my mind," 
said Mrs. Bertrand ; "somehow she haunts me.'* 

Bertrand rose and went to the end of the veranda 
to examine the faint and intermittent flashes in the 
western sky. 

"It's just heat lightning," he said in a hopeless 
tone. 

"It isn't fair," Mrs. Bertrand broke out after a 
long silence, "it just isn't fair, that's all there is 
about it. For us to go there to her home, on a visit, 
a vacation trip, and that poor thing, who longs so 
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to go, to have to stay here and broil ; she said if she 
could only get her husband back there and let him 
taste that salt air again, she knew he'd get well !*' 

Bertrand said nothing. 

"Of course it's just going to spoil our vacation," 
Mrs. Bertrand exclaimed bitterly, when her husband 
would not help her out. "I knew something would ; 
it always does. And we'd looked forward to going 
East for so many summers!" 

"Yes," Bertrand said sorrowfully, "the fates 
never grant a wish in any but the ironical spirit." 

"Well, it isn't our fault," Mrs. Bertrand resented. 
"I don't see how we — " 

Bertrand had gone down on to the lawn to turn 
off the water which had been playing through the 
garden hose all evening. His wife was still speak- 
ing when he stepped out of the wet grass back on to 
the veranda. 

"She says Martha Stone has a house full of old 
things. Maybe we can get something to bring 
back." 

"For Mrs. Lewis ?" he asked, wiping his hands on 
his handkerchief. 

Mrs. Bertrand paused with her hands on the back 
of a chair she was to take in for the night She 
peered through the darkness at her husband. 

"Well," she said, resumptively dragging the chair, 
"we can bring her something, of course." 
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II 

The Bertrands reached Scoggin in the evening. 
When the impatient train hurried on and left them 
standing alone with their luggage on the platform 
of the little station, the mystery of a strange place 
come upon at twilight depressed them, and mo- 
mentarily they wished themselves back in Columbus. 
But they were reassured when a negro suddenly ap- 
peared with the cry : 

''Massasoit! Hotel Massasoiti" 

His cry had the ring of welcome, and he smiled 
upon them with the obsequiousness trained into him 
by long years of menial service. He sprang forward 
and seized their bags, and then briskly led the way 
to the buckboard he had in waiting. They felt an 
importance when they fotmd that they were the 
only arrivals that night, and as they leaned back in 
the rear seat of the buckboard, with their black 
driver erect and proud on the front seat, they ex- 
changed surreptitious glances of conscious satisfac- 
tion. They were weary after their long ride from 
Boston, though the weariness had as its primary 
cause the day at Niagara, and the subsequent sight- 
seeing in New York. But in the crisp air, in which 
they fancied they could already sniff the salt of the 
sea, though they could not see the sea, they plucked 
up their spirits and Mrs. Bertrand at once asked the 
driver how long he had lived in Scoggin. The 
negro hastened to disclaim a residence there by pro- 
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claiming Kentucky as his home, and he boasted of 
his great desire to get back to it. He confided cer- 
tain grievances he had against his employer, the 
proprietor of the hotel, and declared that if it were 
not for some injustice of the Maine statutes which, 
as it seemed from his imperfect idea of it, permitted 
the master to withhold the servant's wages at his 
pleasure, he would return to Kentucky at once. As 
a lawyer, Bertrand was not able to enter into the 
man's proper disgust at such a law, but as a west- 
erner he discovered a fellowship with him that he 
would have scorned to own to a negro at home. But 
here away from home, he was glad of some common 
human kinship. Mrs. Bertrand, however, revealed 
her motive at once by asking : 

'Do you know an old lady named Martha Stone 
who lives here?" 

Bertrand started. He was enjoying the drive 
along a road whose vagrant whims led it here and 
there through the pines, with now and then slender 
birches gleaming whitely in the failing evening light 
And so, when his wife suddenly reminded him of the 
burden he had forgotten, he said irritably : 

"Can't you let her rest till morning?" 

"The sooner I find her, the sooner I'll get her off 
my mind," Mrs. Bertrand whispered. The man, 
however, hastily denied acquaintance with any one 
at Scoggin, or with Yankees anywhere; he much 
preferred to discuss Kentucky, or even Ohio. He 
told them he used to work at the Gibson House in 
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Cincinnati, and he and Bertrand compared memories 
until they drew up at the steps of the hotel. 

When they had stood helplessly about for a while 
under the glances of the people who were already on 
enviable terms of ease and familiarity with the 
place, the Bertrands were glad to escape to the de- 
serted dining-room. The disdainful waitresses 
burst through the swinging doors from the kitchen 
now and then, but were too much absorbed in their 
quarrels over the clattering dishes to notice the new 
and belated guests, and it was not until the head 
waiter could bring himself to the point of suffering 
them the remnants of a meal long since grown cold 
that they destroyed their appetites, if they did not 
appease their hunger. Then, in their weariness, they 
were glad to seek the retirement of the room the 
Massasoit finally remembered it had reserved for 
them. 

The next morning Bertrand awoke and sprang 
immediately to his window to look out on the sea, 
but a fog had fallen ; he could discern nothing but 
the sheen of the piazza's dripping roof. All that 
day they remained indoors ; they heard a fog-horn 
blowing at intervals of a minute ; between the blasts 
of the fog-horn a bell tolled. The Bertrands as yet 
had no real conception of Scoggin; they had not 
seen it; it was as if the mystery which inwrapped it 
when they came at night had given its cloak to the 
fog. All day long the gray brume hung over sea 
and shore, and life paused, waiting for it to lift. 
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The Bertrands knew no one in the hotel, and no one 
cared to know* them ; such was the attitude of the 
other summer boarders at least. Bertrand thought 
he would write some letters, but half a dozen 
matrons had commandeered the only table in the 
writing-room and were loudly playing at cards ; the 
clerk talked with him, of course, for this was one 
of his duties, when he could spare himself from the 
girls who were always clamoring over the counter 
to know if the mail had got in. But the day wore 
heavily even on their young spirits, until the retired 
naval officer, who constituted the big attraction of 
the hotel, came down and began to pace the long 
quarter-deck, as the piazza must be considered in 
any relation it bore to him, and cast an eye now and 
then toward the sea in the wisest of weather-wise 
ways. 

The Bertrands boldly tried to pace the piazza 
themselves, but they felt that the effort was a fail- 
ure. If this slight attempt at asserting themselves 
was not openly resented by the other boarders it was 
plainly discountenanced, and the Bertrands shrank 
again, and gave over the piazza entirely to the men 
and women who walked heavily up and down 
wrapped in rain coats, smiling a familiar recognition 
on the commodore each time they passed him. 

Bertrand achieved what was perhaps the slight 
beginnings of a distinction by having an enormous 
bottle of mineral water placed on his table at the 
noon dinner, and by recklessly leaving it there when 
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the meal was done; the other guests at his table 
plainly lost something in position at this, though 
they resolutely braved it out with the germs in the 
hotel water, ostentatiously gulping large quantities 
and praising its qualities to one another. But on the 
whole the day was a failure, and the Bertrands went 
early to bed once more, openly wishing they were 
back in Ohio. 

"After all, Minnie," said Bertrand, seriously con- 
templating the face of the watch he was winding, 
"Put-in-Bay*s good enough for me." 

"Or Middle Bass," said Mrs. Bertrand, "that is, 
if you belong to the club." 

"Yes," Bertrand assented, "if you belong to the 
club." 

"I don*t see what Mrs. Lewis saw in this place," 
said Mrs. Bertrand. She spoke with a kind of re- 
lief, the first she had ever felt with respect to Mrs. 
Lewis. 

"Maybe she belongs to the club here," Bertrand 
went on bitterly. "Fm sure we don't." 

He mused a while and came to himself with a 
sigh. 

"Well," he remarked, "I hope I'll dream I'm home 
to-night, as Willie said the time I took him up into 
Mercer County and we stayed all night in the log 
cabin." 

The mention of Willie gave them a homesick 
pang, and they began to worry about the children. 

"Poor little things!" Mrs. Bertrand said tearfully. 
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"I suppose mother is putting them to bed just about 
this time." 

"It's only eight o'clock out there," said Bertrand, 
looking at his watch, which in stubborn loyalty to 
the Middle West he had refused to set according to 
eastern time. "Your mother would never make 
them go to bed that early." 

"You can't drive away the feeling that way," 
persisted Mrs. Bertrand. 

They talked about the children for some time, and 
Bertrand fell asleep saying that if they could find 
Martha Stone the next morning and deliver Mrs. 
Lewis' message, they could get back to Boston by 
night, and by taking the Albany sleeper be home 
Tuesday. 



HI 



But the next morning Bertrand was awakened by 
the silvery notes of a bugle. He lay for an instant 
entranced; a fine new air poured through the open 
window, and with it came the light of a brilliant 
sun. He sprang up and went to the window. There 
below him, beyond the grassy sward that stretched 
down to the rocks along the shore, lay the sparkling 
bay ; its entrance was guarded on the one side by the 
foft, on its other point the lighthouse stood. In the 
harbor the tiny sailboats dipped at their moorings; 
farther out a white yacht lay gracefully at anchor. 
In the offing was a mackerel seiner, standing out to 
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sea; far off in the Atlantic he could see the misty 
Isles of Shoals. The bugle was blowing rness^ and 
he listened until its notes died away. Going to the 
side window, he could see the fields with their low 
stone walls; an arm of the sea, gleaming like steel 
in the light, threw itself around the hotel ; far away 
were the pine trees and the hills, and over all the 
clear blue sky. A new energy sprang within him; 
he felt as a boy again; he was hungry; and he real- 
ized all at once that it was cool. 

They hastened down to breakfast They were 
full of projects ; they must make a trip to the fort, 
visit the old town of Portsmouth, and go to the 
Navy Yard at Kittery; they even planned a sail. 
They were cheered as they thought of all these 
things to do, and after breakfast they boldly sat 
on the piazza while Bertrand smoked his cigar. 

"Well, it isn't so bad, after all," he ventured. 

They gazed for a while in silence out to sea. 

*Tt doesn't look any bigger than Lake Erie, does 
it? Nor much different," complained Mrs. Bertrand 
presently. 

"But do you realize that it's cool?" argued Bert- 
rand somewhat irrelevantly, "actually cool?" 

"And think how hot it is back home!" said his 
wife." 

"That only adds to our pleasure here," said Bert- 
rand. 

"You're cruel," said Mrs. Bertrand. "You forget 
the chfldren." 
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"Oh, they won't mind the heat!" said Bertrand 
roundly. 

"No, I suppose not," mused Mrs. Bertrand. "But 
think of Mrs. Lewis." 

Bertrand could have resented Mrs. Lewis, but he 
thought better of it, and tried to change the subject 

"What do you say to going into Portsmouth to- 
day?" 

"Very well," Mrs. Bertrand assented, "we might 
inquire for Martha Stone on the way." 

They inquired in the most improbable places : of 
the conductor on the trolley-car, of a man on the 
ferry that churned its way across Portsmouth har- 
bor, even of the clerk at the hotel, and they pre- 
tended to each other that they were seriously per- 
forming a duty that had laid itself heavily on their 
consciences. 

By evening the ladies at their table showed the 
beginnings of a propitiatory spirit, and admitted 
Mrs. Bertrand to a probationary acquaintance. Bert- 
rand had the good fortune to meet a fellow Ohioan, 
and in the freemasonry of men who hail, however 
remotely, from that state, they exchanged the old 
pleasantries about the Ohioan's ubiquitousness, and 
smoked the ceremonial cigars of a summer friend- 
ship. The Ohioan promised to introduce Bertrand 
to the naval officer, from which his social standing at 
the hotel must inevitably follow. In their new in- 
timacy Bertrand told the Ohioan the story of Mrs. 
Lewis and the search for Martha Stone. The 
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Ohioan generously promised to make inquiries, in his 
wanderings in those parts, and Bertrand felt alto- 
gether as if he had made progress in what somehow 
had forced itself upon them as their chief business 
in Scoggin. 

IV 



The distractions of the seaside kept the Bertrands 
fully employed for a fortnight. They did none of 
the things they had planned to do; they visited 
neither the fort nor the Isles of Shoals; the trips 
on the trolley were left undone, and the studious 
excursions in which they should explore into the 
past of that region, so full of the color of colonial 
history, were never ventured upon. For when the 
colony finally accepted them, it was without reserva- 
tion; if their residence in what the easterners in- 
definitely called the West was not forgotten, it was, 
at least, never referred to, so that the Bertrands 
themselves could at times forget it. They spent their 
days in sailing, and in strolling, and in waiting for 
the mail, and sometimes Bertrand and the Ohioan 
went fishing. They had their card parties on rainy 
days, and once they had a hop, which was distin- 
guished by the presence of two young ensigns who 
came over from the navy yard and permitted the 
girls to waltz with them. 

The Bertrands had not been able to find Martha 
Stone ; if now and then they reproached each other 
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for not engaging in the search more seriously, they 
consoled themselves by saying there was ample time, 
and in some one of her occasional rebellions against 
the hopeless tyranny of the thought of Mrs. Lewis, 
Mrs. Bertrand cried : 

"We've suffered enough, surely, just from think- 
ing of her, and if you suffer, I suppose that's all they 
can ask of you in this life." 

"All who can ask of you, my dear?" said Bertrand 
in a solemnity she did not realize was half a mock- 
ery. 

"Well — " she hesitated superstitiously before the 
idea of naming any but a heathen divinity, and yet 
she desired always the modem cast in her thought — 
"Well, fatality, or whatever rules us." 

"Oh," he replied. "I didn't know just what you 
meant" 

Mrs. Bertrand laughed rather weakly. 

"Perhaps I meant the Puritans — ^they personalize 
the whole thing better than any idea I know of." 

But the long days went by uncounted, the air 
sparkled, the sun glistened on the sea, and fresh 
winds blew landward. At evening white yachts on 
their way to Bar Harbor dropped into the bay for 
a night's anchorage, the bugles from the fort blew 
retreat, the sunset gun was fired, the flag fell, and 
the twilight came in from the sea. The yachts hung 
out their lights, twinkling all over the bay. Far 
away in the offing the lighthouse blinked, and in the 
deep sky the stars hung low in myriads. The nights 
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were odorous and brought sleep to Bertrand, as if 
from the cool depths of the balsamic pines. 

A Sunday morning came on which Mrs. Bertrand 
had promised to attend the services in the little Epis- 
copal chapel that added so much to the picturesque- 
ness of the place and made an attraction which the 
hotel-keeper was shrewd enough to advertise. Mrs. 
Bertrand was not an Episcopalian at home, though 
she had moments of wishing she were, but she al- 
lowed the other ladies at the hotel to think she was. 
Bertrand declined to accompany her, and on second 
thought Mrs. Bertrand was pleased by this, for it 
confirmed her in the part she happened to be playing 
that day, and made it all the more convincing. When 
the ladies had disappeared, Bertrand with a book 
and a cigar strolled down the shore until he came to 
the old cemetery. He clambered over the stone wall, 
grown with so many vines and mosses. The grass 
was long, and there were no mounds as in those 
cemeteries that take the place of parks in western 
towns, for where the graves were not sunken in, 
they were level with the ground. 

It occurred to him suddenly that Martha Stone 
might be dead, and if he could find her tomb he 
would have a little sensation for Mrs. Bertrand at 
dinner-time. He wandered about in the tangled grass, 
reading the quaint inscriptions on the slate tomb- 
stones, carved evidently by the same hand a century 
ago. To one coming from the young West a century 
was as a thousand years; for Bertrand there was the 
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sentimental pleasure of hoary mystery in these an- 
cient tombs; he imagined that long dead artist, and 
the position of importance he occupied among a sea- 
faring folk who lived where deep calleth unto deep, 
face to face with tragedy. The stones all showed the 
touch of his sculptor's hand, stayed so long before ; 
they showed it in the death's-heads, in the skeletons 
that flanked the inscriptions, in the weeping willows, 
in all the gruesome symbols of a day that accepted 
death literally. Bertrand went about reading the in- 
scriptions. Stone after stone told of the same fate : 
**Lost at sea." 

Bertrand paused, gazing out on the Atlantic, 
smooth and smiling on this still morning, far from 
its mood of tragedy; yet his thoughts were with 
those who had been lost at sea. He had not found 
the grave of Martha Stone; perhaps she, too, had 
been lost at sea. Presently he was aware of some 
one drawing near. The man was dressed in black, 
and his clothes were just like those which village 
men wore on Sundays out in Ohio ; in the lapel of 
his coat was the bronze button of the G. A. R., an- 
other familiar thing; Bertrand imagined him fight- 
ing in some Maine regiment. They fell to speaking 
softly and at last Bertrand learned what he had 
wished to know. 

**Yes, she's lived here many a year. You go down 
the road about a mile, till you come to where the 
other road turns off. Just beyond, on the left-hand 
side, IS a church. Then you keep on maybe a quarter 
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of a mile, and finally you come to a white house on 
the right just beyond a brown one." 

Bertrand went back to the hotel at noon with a 
great virtue glowing in his heart. 

"Well, Minnie, Fve found her," he said. 

Mrs. Bertrand gasped. 

"Martha Stone?" 

"Yes." 

Bertrand was trying to bear himself modestly. 

"What is she like? Did you give her Mrs. Lewis' 
message?" 

"No, not that," he faltered. "I— I— didn't mean 
I'd seen her. I met a man who knows her." 

"Oh !" The smallness of the tone showed Bertrand 
how his sudden importance had shrunk. 

"He gave me directions," Bertrand went on. 

"We must go this afternoon," said Mrs. Bertrand, 
"and have it over. It has worried us long enough." 

And so in the afternoon they set out The trolley- 
cars were crowded with natives in their Sunday 
finery, and summer visitors in the pretty costumes of 
the season's fashion. They waited an hour, and at 
last, despairing of seats, Bertrand thrust his wife 
aboard one of the cars, where she wedged herself 
against the knees of the good-natured excursionists, 
and stood precariously, her dignity menaced by the 
lurches the car gave in coming to a stop and in get- 
ting a start again. Bertrand had to content himself 
with standing room on the running-board, holding 
on desperately, and repeating the thrill of hair- 
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breadth escapes each time a post flashed by and left 
him whole, instead of sweeping him into the ditch to 
expire in a few broken gasps. They pliuiged along 
thus for a reckless mile, and then coming to what 
Bertrand took to be the road to Martha Stone's, 
they thankfully alighted, and turned into it. Trudg- 
ing along its hard and rocky course, they found the 
church at last, but there was no white house in sight. 
Mrs. Bertrand declared that she could not go an- 
other step. She had Bertrand look at his watch; it 
was already five o'clock; they must be starting if 
they were to get back by supper. Bertrand was in 
favor of pressing on, but his wife finally manceu- 
vered him into an admission that his directions had 
been of a general and hazy nature. And declaring 
that she had known it all along, she turned and be- 
gan the retreat. She would have to walk, she said, 
the cars were so jammed. She spoke of the cars as 
if Bertrand were responsible. Bertrand put her on 
the car when she cried she could not go another inch, 
but he preferred to walk. When he reached the hotel 
his wife had had time to He down for a while and 
to change her dress; and he found her regretting 
that they had not pushed on when they were so near. 
She was positive that the very next house would 
have proved to be Martha Stone's ; she had caught 
a glimpse of it through the trees ; it had appeared to 
her white, and she had even noticed its green shut- 
ters. She could not see why Bertrand had not been 
willing to go on, after all the trouble they had taken. 
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She said they must get up early in the morning and 
devote the whole day, if necessary, to finding Mar- 
tha Stone ; and they would have to get an early start, 
because they would have to walk ; she could not trust 
herself again in the trolley-car ; the road-bed was not 
firm and the curves were dangerous. 

"It's our last day, dear," said Bertrand. 

"I know," his wife replied firmly, "but we must 
do it, even if it is." 

"We haven't been over to the fort yet or down to 
the navy yard," he went on. "And we haven't seen 
the things the Thompsons told us to, or the Wheel- 
ers, or the Nortons, or Commodore Levins, or the 
old house my friend from Dayton knows of — ^none 
of them." 

"I know," Mrs. Bertrand admitted, "but it can't 
be helped now. You should have thought of all that 
before. You always put everything off till the last 
minute. We must devote to-morrow to poor Mrs. 
Lewis. Think of her moiling and broiling away in 
that hot town, while we're off here enjoying our- 
selves !" 

Bertrand saw that the spirit of the martyrs was 
upon her. 

V 

They did set off in earnest the next morning, and 
in an hour they were standing in the door of the lit- 
tle white house. The atmosphere of the past en- 
veloped them the moment they stepped into the low 
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porch; Bertrand instinctively stooped as he went 
under the plastered ceiling. Mrs. Bertrand sprang 
to the polished brass knocker. She whispered that 
she'd like to steal it, and then reluctantly, as if it 
would sound the relinquishment of her larcenous de- 
sire, she raised it in her gloved fingers and let it fall 
thrice ; it awoke hollow echoes within. 

"What if she isn't at home ?" asked Mrs. Bertrand, 
and then she went on : "I do hope we can get a peep 
inside — ^it's a perfect mine of treasure. Why didn't 
we come sooner?" 

She looked at Bertrand reproachfully. They 
waited, and Mrs. Bertrand was lifting the knocker 
again when they heard bolts grating with ancient 
reluctance, and then the paneled door slowly opened. 
A young woman scowled out suspiciously. Bertrand 
shrank, but Mrs. Bertrand stepped forward with a 
smile. 

"I beg your pardon," she began, in a tone as sweet 
as her smile, "but does Mrs. Martha Stone live 
here?" 

She had produced her card-case. The woman 
watched the little slips of tissue-paper flutter to the 
door-sill, and then raising her eyes, she said : 

"Yes, 'um, she does." 

"Will you give her these, then, and tell her we'd 
like very much to see her? We bring messages from 
an old friend of hers." 

The woman scrutinized her callers: finally she 
opened the door and adriiitted them to the parlor. 
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Their feet sank into the carpet that was laid over 
straw, and they could scarcely see for the darkness 
that filled the room. The darkness seemed to be a 
part of the effect of the room's having long been 
closed, and the musty odor was inhaled eagerly by 
Mrs. Bertrand as an evidence that they were in the 
midst of things long past and gone. The woman 
said. 

"Take chairs." 

And then she disappeared. 

When the door had closed on the bright sunlight 
outside, Bertrand felt as if he had left the present 
and stepped back into the past. Something of the 
same sensation he had felt in the old graveyard 
down by the sea stole over him. In effect they had 
gone back fifty years. As their eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness, Mrs. Bertrand peered about 
covetously, at the old chairs standing solemnly 
against the walls; they lingered on the sofa that 
matched the chairs; they took in the quaint side-table 
that stood, with half of its top folded demurely over 
against the wall, its slender legs suggesting Shera- 
ton, and they rested finally on the spinet that occu- 
pied one comer of the room. She could scarcely re- 
press a cry, and she gesticulated frantically at her 
husband for him to admire and appreciate it with 
her, but he solemnly pointed to the wide mantel that 
overhung the fireplace, now disused and hidden by a 
large front that had been covered with wall-paper. 
On the mantelpiece, in all their olden dignity, stood 
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two candelabra, their graceful silver arms out- 
stretched for the candles they had held so long ago. 

"Isn't it all perfect and beautiful?" Mrs. Bertrand 
whispered. She could not sit still ; she had risen and 
was inspecting the slender old Boston rocker in 
which she had been sitting. 

"It's every bit mahogany," she whispered. "It's 
priceless. Oh, if we only could !" 

She went boldly to the mantelpiece. Over it hung 
two little pictures, one a faded pencil drawing of an 
old woman, its gilt frame tarnished and broken, its 
paper yellowed by time. The other was a tiny thing, 
done by some unskilled hand that yet had strained 
for the effect of a miniature, and almost caught it in 
its portrayal of a young woman, who sat as erect 
and straight in her long bodice as if she had been a 
Copley, her sweet and pensive face looking out sol- 
emnly on the world just as it had looked so many 
years before. The little chain that encircled her 
neck was penciled in gilt, a pathetic attempt at real- 
ism in the new country's young art. 

"It's her picture," said Mrs. Bertrand. 

Bertrand could not reply before the door opened, 
slowly and tremblingly, and an aged woman came 
into the room. She proceeded carefully, peering 
about from behind her spectacles until her weak and 
faded eyes made out her callers, and then she hesi- 
tated. The Bertrands had risen. Mrs. Bertrand's 
interest in the old parlor was lost in the deference 
she suddenly showed the old lady. 
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"I am Mrs. Bertrand," she began, "and this — " 

The old woman bent forward to listen, and Mrs. 
Bertrand spoke in a louder voice, 

"Is this Mrs. Martha Stone?" 

The old lady smiled : 

"Yes, I'm Martha Stone,*' she said. 

"I am Mrs. Bertrand, and this is my husband." 

The old woman shifted her position painfully. 

"Won't you be seated?" she said with a gesture 
that was of the time of the furniture. She moved 
forward in her prunella gaiters a few steps, and 
then looked at the chairs helplessly. 

"Get them, Frank," commanded Mrs. Bertrand, 
and Bertrand drew up the rocker. Mrs. Stone 
bowed, and when they were seated she lowered her- 
self into the rocker carefully, while Bertrand and 
Mrs. Bertrand watched her in silence and solicitude. 
When she had sunk into it she gave a sigh, and 
smoothed her skirts with her wrinkled hands. The 
young woman who had admitted them had left the 
front door ajar, and the sunlight streamed in on the 
carpet. With it came a breath of the wind of the 
sea. The old woman stirred, and glanced uneasily 
at the path of the sunbeam. In its light, faint 
though it was when it reached her, she blinked her 
eyes. 

"We came all the way from Ohio," Mrs. Bertrand 
began. "We bring a message to you from an old 
friend, Mrs. Abram Lewis. She sent you her love. 
She lives in the town we do, Columbus." 
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The old lady glanced curiously, first at Mrs. Bert- 
rand, then at her husband. Instinctively she placed 
her hand behind her ear, but quickly withdrew it, 
though she could not repress her habitual "Heh ?" 

She hung in a listening, waiting attitude. Her 
hands rested on the worn arms of her chair, her 
hands that were white almost to transparency, out- 
lining every bone, and showing their network of 
swollen blue veins. She passed her tongue uncer- 
tainly over her lower lip. 

"I say we come from out West, from Ohio — 
and Mrs. Abram Lewis^ — Abigail Lewis — ^sent her 
love to you." 

"Your name is Lewis?" said the old woman in a 
high shrill voice. 

"Oh, no," Mrs. Bertrand exclaimed, "my name is 
Bertrand — but I know Mrs. Lewis, and she sent you 
her love." 

"Oh," said the old woman, dropping back into 
her chair. 

Mrs. Bertrand leaned forward. 

"She thinks a great deal of you." 

The old lady started again. 

"I say Mrs. Lewis thinks a great deal of you." 

Mrs. Bertrand shouted it at her. 

"Indeed?" the old lady said, and she smiled with 
a polite interest. 

"She's living in Colimibus now." 

"Ah?" 

Again the old woman sank back, and Mrs. Bcrt- 
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rand was silent, until she deemed it her duty to go 
on. 

"Her husband hasn't been very well lately." 

"He hasn't? Well, I hadn't heard; I don't gel! 
out much any more." 

"We've had an awfully hard time finding you,'* 
Mrs. Bertrand struggled on, striving after a smile. 
"We looked everywhere. But I was determined to 
give you the message sent by Mrs. Lewis." 

"Heh?" The old woman came forward again 
into her attentive attitude, though she seemed always 
to regret it, as she regretted her deaf exclamation. 

"I say I was bound to find you and give you Mrs. 
Lewis' message." 

The old woman hesitated a moment, and breathed 
slowly as if to gather strength. Then she said : 

"She must be a newcomer here. I don't know 
any of the new ones." 

"Oh, you misunderstand me," said Mrs. Bertrand. 
"Mrs. Lewis doesn't live here now. She used to; 
her father was pastor of the church here. She lives 
out in Ohio now, and she told me you and she were 
old friends, and she asked me to give you her love." 

Mrs. Bertrand sank back in exhaustion. 

"She doesn't understand a word," muttered Bert- 
rand. Martha Stone sat in silence, gazing now at 
her wrinkled hands crossed in her lap, now at her 
callers. She rocked gently all the while, and her 
white head shook slowly from side to side, her lips 
moved incessantly, and incessantly she thrust her 
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moist and ductile tongue between them. Now and 
then her fragile hands smoothed the lap of her black 
gown. A moment later she looked up. 

"Maybe she lives on the upper foreside/' she 
piped. "We've always lived on the lower foreside." 

Mrs. Bertrand gathered herself for another effort. 

"Oh, no," she cried. "She doesn't live here now, 
she used to, years ago, but she doesn't any more. 
She said that when she lived here you and she were 
great friends. She said that she had known you all 
her life, ever since she was a little girl. Don't you 
remember? Her name was Lewis — Abigail Lewis." 

The old lady knit her brows and meditated for a 
long time. But her concentration resulted in noth- 
ing; her features relaxed, and twisting painfully 
about in her old chair she called in her quavering 
voice toward the back part of the house : 

"Sairry, do you know Mrs. Lewis — ^wasn't that 
her name?" The old lady turned, her hands still 
clasping the arms of the chair, and addressed the 
latter part of her question to Mrs. Bertrand. The 
voice that answered was the voice of the young 
woman who had admitted them and so contemptu- 
ously declined any interest in them, and it answered 
so quickly that it was plain the young woman had 
not missed a word of all that had been said; it 
shrilled : 

"How should I know, I'd like to know?" 

The old woman turned, meek under the sharp 
treatment that must have been her daily portion. 
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and, folding her hands in an effort to recover and 
represent the lost dignity of the establishment, she 
said: 

"No, ma^am, I don't know her." 

Mrs. Bertrand glanced at her husband. 

"We might as well go," she said. She turned 
again to glance at Martha Stone. The old woman 
was once more thinking. 

"I may have known her," she said presently, "but 
I don't just now recall. My memory isn't what it 
used to be." She looked from Mrs. Bertrand to 
Mr. Bertrand, a smile wavering on her lips as her 
tongue wavered there with something like an apol- 
ogy. Then she twisted about in her chair again, and 
called : 

"Sairry, you fetch some cake and a little wine." 

"Oh, no," Mrs. Bertrand said, stretching forth 
her gloved hand in protest. "Thank you very much, 
but you mustn't give yourself the trouble. We must 
go. We're very glad to have met you, indeed." 

Martha Stone smiled, perhaps in relief that the 
burden of hospitality had been lifted from her. 

"Must you go?" she quavered. 

Somehow the reflection of the sadness there is 
in all partings was in this for the old lady and her 
eyes grew dim. 

"Won't you call again ?" she said, as if she already 
and long ago had had more than her share of good- 
bys. 

"Yes, when we come again,'* smiled Mrs. Bert- 
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rand, taking the withered hand in her own. "Don't 
get up — good-by. We'll come to see you some time. 
Good-by." 

The old lady smiled, and her tongue hesitated on 
the edge of her lips. She rose and followed them 
to her door ; as she bowed the sunbeam fell on her 
thin white hair. And she smiled and said : 

"Good-by, Mrs. Bertrand; good-by, sir." 

When the Bertrands turned off the porch into the 
yard, and so on down to the gate, they caught a 
glimpse of Sairry peering at them around the comer 
of the house. She had a cliunp of flaming holly- 
hocks for a background; two or three children 
peeped from her skirts, and a pup by their side 
pricked his ears forward in comic interest. So they 
were glad of this glimpse of the young life that 
still throbbed in the old house just as they were glad 
to walk silently in the warm sun that lay along the 
stony road. They trudged on slowly through the 
thin dust for a quarter of a mile; then suddenly, 
Mrs. Bertrand halted. She clutched her husband by 
the sleeve. 

"Frank," she said, "what shall I tell Mrs. Lewis?" 
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A SHTON came out of the great stone station 
,x\. iiito Van Buren Street with a feeling of glad- 
ness that he was once more back in Chicago. He 
was so conscious of the feeling that he paused, 
mentally, to marvel at it; it was so far from the 
feeling he remembered of other autumns when he 
found himself home again from his summer vaca- 
tion. He remembered that he used to come back 
with regret, facing the resumption of common 
labors with sadness, just as, when a boy, he had re- 
turned to school in September with hate and loath- 
ing and dark uprisings in his little breast. He was 
tired after the long journey from New York, and 
he felt the inadequacy of the toilet he had made in 
the sleeper; his face was rough, for he never had the 
courage to shave in a swaying train ; the sulphurous 
f tunes of the coal smoke were in his mouth and nose, 
the clangor of the big station was in his ears, but it 
was not escape from these that gladdened him. He 
had suddenly become superior to all such things, 
though he was ordinarily a slave to the artificial 
little comforts of a super-civilized existence. There 
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was this morning a new resiliency in his soul, and 
under its influence he determined to walk the three 
blocks to his club. 

As he gathered up his bag and sticks in the stress 
of this resolution — ^he had given his checks to 
Parmalee's man down at Grand Crossing — ^he was 
freshly surprised at his pity for the cab drivers, 
lined up expectantly along the high curb of Pacific 
Avenue ; he felt guilty because he was not to patron- 
ize them; before, he would have gloated over their 
discomfiture, and yet this feeling was swallowed up 
in the reflection that it only discovered a new soft- 
ness in his nature, and he gloried in this last evidence 
of the completeness of that spiritual regeneration 
which had been wrought in him. 

It was a fresh vigorous morning, and the breeze 
with which old Michigan, as punctual as the calen- 
dar itself, celebrated October's advent told him that 
out over the lake October's sky was high and clear 
and blue. Directly overhead, of course, the sky was 
hidden by the smoke which is such an intrinsic ele- 
ment of life in Chicago that the politicians have 
gladly added to the city hall staff an official to 
inspect its various qualities; but Ashton welcomed 
even the smoke, and he sniffed in its low-hanging 
gases as eagerly as he had sniffed in the salt air from 
the Atlantic a month before. He had no fault now 
to find with the filthy streets; they, too, had their 
familiar welcome for him; his heart leaped rap- 
turously as he recognized the hiss and nunble of the 
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rushing L train on the black trestle that shaded with 
its iron arbor the whole ugly length of Van Buren 
Street; even the swarthy faces of the Greek and 
Italian venders who stood by their fruit stands, 
pinched and tired as these poor fellows were after 
their long hot summer in the city, had a certain sug- 
gestion of pleasure for him. Though the day was 
just beginning for him, it was already far advanced 
for them, as it was for the car drivers and the truck 
tnen, who jolted along over the cobblestones behind 
their patient straining horses with a sullen vicious- 
ness that told of the length of hours they had al- 
ready been at work. The day was old, too, for the 
shopkeepers standing in their doors from which the 
moisture of their early morning sweeping had evap- 
orated; and it had set its mark upon the men and 
women who appeared now and then in the low 
saloons that fill that quarter of the town; perhaps 
in their imfortunate cases, it was the mark of the 
day before, for they had the bleared effect of not 
having slept at all. 

But Ashton, as perhaps he should have done, saw 
nothing of the misery, nothing of the squalor, noth- 
ing of the marks of the hard unfair struggle for 
existence that life early sets upon those who, from 
one cause or another, are forced to an early morning 
effort in the cities. To him the whole huddling 
hurrying throng was but a part, and just now a wel- 
come part of the great, full, happy life that filled him 
that morning with all its joy. 
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But Ashton did not choose to go down Van Buren 
Street; he took, instead, the wide-flagged quiet of 
Pacific Avenue and walked with a new step beside 
the Rialto and the Board of Trade. For once he 
was pleased by the artistic greeting given him by 
the low Grecian lines of the Illinois Savings Bank 
that presents its pillars to LaSalle Street, though he 
never could see why they didn't run the building up 
eight or ten stories ; there would have been money in 
it. He turned into Jackson Boulevard and joined 
the throng of clerks that were moving briskly to the 
offices where they earn the small wages on which 
they somehow dress so well, though there were in 
the crowd some who still wore summer clothes. 
Here and there was a straw hat, with the band faded 
and its plaits yellow and dusty; they gave in their 
appearance little hint of the autumn that tingled in 
Ashton's every fiber, especially after he had stopped 
for a moment to look into a haberdasher's window, 
newly dressed with the fall cravats and shirtings 
that had the unmistakable English air about them. 
He thought how gladly he would doff his summer 
attire and don the new fall things that were of a 
fashion this year surely more beautiful and more 
attractive than ever before. 

His happiness was with him, shining in his un- 
shaven face as he greeted the clerk at the club and 
frankly told him how glad he was to be home again ; 
it was with him as he took his bath, singing as he 
splashed in his tub, and it was a radiance that 
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glowed all over him, as, shaven and newly attired, 
he came down to his breakfast. He even shook 
hands with his waiter, a thing he had never done be- 
fore, perhaps, in all his life. The man had laid all 
the morning papers upon his table as punctually as 
though Ashton had not been away at all, and yet 
it was strange that one as glad as he to get back 
should not have shown more eagerness for the news 
of that town. But he did not; he only glanced at 
the papers; first, of course, at the markets, from 
force of habit, and then at the society column. He 
smiled as he did this, perhaps his fresh face had 
glowed to a deeper shade under its suit of summer 
tan; he had found there the confirmation of a pre- 
diction made a week before, and he need not now 
seek to analyze his joy to its source; for he read the 
simple statement that Mrs. Russel Trales and Miss 
Virginia Trales had returned from the East and 
were at their home on the Lake Shore Drive. When 
the waiter brought in his breakfast and lifted the 
silver cover from the steak, infoliate in its crisp bits 
of water-cress, Ashton had the paper propped up 
against the water-bottle, and was feasting on the 
mere name. 

As Ashton ate his breakfast, he found himself 
retracing, in imagination, his whole vacation. He 
remembered how aimlessly he had set out at the be- 
ginning of August and found himself, somehow, at 
the end of a week at Bar Harbor. And instantly he 
could see Virginia Trales, as he had first seen her— 
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as he would always see her — her tall figure leaning 
gracefully against the railing of the piazza, her pro- 
file presented to him, her hair, fluffing in the breeze 
that blew in over the rocks from the sparkling sea ; 
he even remembered, or told himself he did, the very 
gown she wore. 

He had regarded it at first as but one of those 
summer flirtations the light newspapers were always 
joking about, and he had not recognized its serious- 
ness at all, even when, August done and September 
upon them, he had followed her and her mother to 
the mountains. He knew himself for a bachelor 
who, as he had been rather vainly proud of boasting, 
was confirmed in that unattached mode of life, and 
he had thought it incumbent on one of such sense 
as he felt himself to possess at fifty to be wary of 
siunmer flirtations ; perhaps for that reason, as much 
as for a certain delicacy he felt to be due her, he 
had a certain intuition that serious love-making was 
hardly to be included among the proprieties at the 
seashore, strong and tempting as were the various 
influences of the water and the sky and rocks along 
the shore, and he had held his peace and restrained 
the words that were forever rushing to his lips. 
His wary instinct bade him wait until they were 
once more back in the sane prosaic world of their 
own city, where men were serious and at work. 

If he was impatient of this instinct, he had told 
himself that surely she must not fail to appreciate 
the fine courtesy of the tribute he would thus pay 
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her. And so all the summer he had waited until they 
should be at home again, when winter was on them, 
and his affection would be properly tested in an en- 
vironment that had no sentimental elements such as 
he dimly realized were stealing away his bachelor's 
sense there at the seashore, where the waves danced 
in the stm all day, moaned with a lover's melancholy 
at evening along the bar, and then melted in the gold 
of the mellow moonlight, when the night came 
down, and still called him by their voices when he 
was among the pines, with the sprinkle of the star- 
dust in the purple trees. Surely, with the thick por- 
ter-house before him, especially when the waiter be- 
gan to cut little pink succulent slices to tempt him, 
with the clangor of Chicago's streets coming up to 
him, and the pile-drivers at their eternal work on the 
new government building jarring him with their 
regular thumps, he could view the whole situation 
calmly, he could divest himself of all the romantic 
influences of that summer by the sea ; he had brought 
nothing of it back with him, save the appetite which 
the winds and the balsam of the woods had worked 
in him, and— the thought of her. He was glad he 
had brought that with him, even if it did not inter- 
fere with his eating the full hearty breakfast of the 
bachelor who defers more and more to his stomach 
as the years pile on him ; he had some little qualm 
about this; he recalled certain traditions of the fail- 
ing appetite of men in love; that must belong to 
younger men, if not to youths. He sighed— and 
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began picking with knife and fork at the bone of his 
steak for one last morsel. 

When he reached his office his joy was still upon 
him, and the realization of its enduring quality 
added a new depth to it. He greeted his partner 
with warmth ; he was glad to see the clerks ; he had a 
word and a compliment even for the stenographers, 
who arose hastily with blushes from their typewrit- 
ers to take the hand he frankly outstretched to 
them. It was good to be back in his private office 
again, but the room was close and warm, and had 
the air of having been long unoccupied; in other 
times this aspect of his office would have spoken 
with the regret of the ending of the vacation time ; 
now he was impatient of it ; he must get rid of it and 
imbue it with some of his own energy and hope and 
joy of life. He raised his shade and opened his 
window; he looked out into LaSalle Street; he saw 
the crowds forever hurrying to those mysterious 
sordid tasks at which people, some of them, make 
livings in the cities; sometimes he had wondered 
vaguely how they did it, how men who were not 
brokers could live at all, but he had no thought for 
others that day, and he tossed his head and turned 
to his task. He longed for work to test all his pow- 
ers and all his strength; he thought of Virginia 
Trales. Ah! He sighed. He had something to 
work for now. 

An inviting budget of mail awaited him, and he 
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began eagerly to open and read it. But after one 
or two letters his attention wandered, he could see 
nothing but that tall girl with her dark eyes bright 
upon him under the pompadour of her dark hair; 
he could see her white teeth as she smiled and joked 
about his forgetting their pleasant summer so soon. 

Why wait longer? He had made his place in the 
world, he had a good business, an enviable position, 
as might now and then be gathered from the news- 
papers, as a prominent citizen ; no question of means 
stood in his way; he had reached the time of life 
when he should settle down, as the phrase is, though 
he was of such a staid and steady demeanor as to 
make it inapplicable to his case ; he was old enough, 
surely, to appreciate the comforts of such a home as 
they could have ; in a flash he pictured that home to 
himself, with all its elegance, and the social life it 
might mirror should they desire to gratify their 
social inclinations. Why not see her at once and tell 
her all that was in his heart? Why wait longer? 
That night, the very first night he was back in town ; 
that would be another token of his delicacy and con- 
sideration; it would show a proper eagerness and 
at the same time only emphasize the fineness of that 
feeling which had caused him to delay speaking at 
the seashore. She was of a nature to appreciate all 
that. And he would hesitate no longer; he was sure 
of himself, he was sure of her ; he would have it over 
at once. 

He seized the telephone directory, then hesi- 
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tated; perhaps he should write a note? But that 
would be too slow, the very informality of the tele- 
phone, after all, might serve his purpose better ; their 
relations all summer would justify it; besides, it 
would show his eagerness, and eagerness, he felt, 
befitted him just then. He took down the telephone, 
leaned over on his elbow and placed it to his ear. 
He also put his lips close to the receiver; he re- 
membered suddenly that the stenographers in the 
office said you could be heard as well, if not better, 
that way, and they were always carrying on long 
intimate conversations in low tones. He was a long 
time in getting an answer, and when at last some- 
thing in the instrument clicked in his ear, his heart 
suddenly gave a leap, and he recognized in the low 
voice that came across the wire her voice — it brought 
back to him the scenes amid which he had heard it 
last, the beach and the sounding sea, the birches 
gleaming whitely in the groves, and the odor of 
balsam, and in an ecstasy, he cried, in light youthful 
tones : 

"Good morning, Miss Trales.'' 

Then suddenly he felt the blood rush in confusion 
and shame to his face. He thought he knew her 
voice — ^and it was that of a servant. If she should 
ever know — ^had he committed himself? Would the 
maid tell her? He waited, glad that he could be 
alone in such mortification, yet none the less angry 
with himself. He waited and he pictured the cool 
darkened dining-room off which in some little hall- 
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way He could imagine the telephone to be ; he fancied 
the white apron of the maid bobbing as she went to 
call the mistress she served without seeming to ap- 
preciate her privilege; he fancied Virginia herself 
coming gracefully down the stairs, sweeping across 
the hall and into the dining-room, and then : 

Her voice came at last, there could be no mistake 
this time. 

''Miss Trales— is— «r— that you?'' 

''Yes. I knew your voice.'* 
"Oh, yes, I was quite sure." 



"What? Just this morning, over tHc Lake 
Shore.'' 



What? No, not very, it was dusty." 

On the contrary, I'm quite glad to get — ^" 



"Am I not keeping my promise? The very first 
thing, you see." 



"Oh, I learned it. I read the papers, you know." 

i t 9} 

"Yes, it was, in the society column — " 

"What? Oh, yes— yes, they do get hold of 
things." 
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'I was glad they did in this case.' 



"Really, I was — that's what made me so glad to 
get home again, seeing that — " Ashton glanced 
hastily at his door, to see that it was securely shut. 



Oh, honestly — am I not always frank?" 



Yes." 



Yes.' 



Yes." 
Oh, yes." 



'Yes, indeed! Ha, ha, ha!'* He glanced again 
at the door, his own voice laughing that way 
sounded foolish to him in that empty room. 



"Well — are you going to be home this evening? 
May I call r 



Are you sure?*' 



"Sure, now?" 



*All right, then. I'll be there/ 
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'Good-by.' 



'What?" 



'Oh, not at all: 



"Good-by." 

He hung up the telephone, and drawing out his 
handkerchief wiped the perspiration from a glow- 
ing happy face. He got up, threw back the lapels of 
his coat, stuck his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, expanded his chest, and with a smile he 
would never have shown anywhere in public, strut- 
ted to his window, lifting his feet high; he almost 
trod a little dancing caper. Then a new thought 
struck him, and he nodded his head confidentially 
to himself. He looked up another number in his 
telephone directory, and called for it. 

"Hello!" he said. He spoke now in his own 
masterful business voice. 

"This is W. C. Ashton, of Starke & Ashton, 
brokers. Got any nice flowers?" 



*0h, I don't know— violets?'' 



"They're not? Well, let's see — got any — oh, well 
-let me see, now, what would you suggest?" 
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"All right — red ones. Send 'em right away to 
Miss Virginia Trales, on the Lake Shore Drive — 
understand?" 



"Yes— Trales— T-r-a-l^.s." 

€t 99 



"What? My God, no, man! Not Mrs. Trales — 
Miss — Miss Virginia Trales — ^the daughter— don't 
make any mistake there." 



'What?" 



'Oh, I don't care— six dozen'U do." 



"Oh, I don't care about that. I didn't ask what 
they'd cost, did I?" 



"Your very best — fresh, big ones, mind.' 



"Oh, never mind about that. She'll know who 
they're from all right. Just get 'em out there 
quick." 

"Yes, Trales, Miss Trales, T-r-a-Ue-s, I don't 
know the number. It's on the Lake Shore Drive. 
Look it up, you can't miss it." 

Ashton, his coat buttoned snugly over his broker's 
paunch, his hands carefully gloved, his boots well 
polished, walked leisurely down State Street in the 
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afternoon with that new joy of life still springing 
within him. He held his head high and his chest 
well forward, with the conscious air of the man 
whose plans are all succeeding. He was careful, 
of course, to take the east side of the street, for 
there the throng was better dressed than it was on 
the west side, where the cheaper stores were. He 
went feeling all the distinction that was given to 
the multitude of promenaders by their fine raiment, 
that is, by their patent ability to spend money. He 
thought that if some of his eastern friends could 
have been by his side on this clear, crisp, autumn 
afternoon, the first day when the pulse of new life 
that throbs in the cities with each change of season 
was perceptible — contradicting the melancholy sug- 
gestion that autumn gives the country — they would 
have retracted the reflections they were so fond of 
casting on the quality of Chicago's dress. 

For the first time in his life he enjoyed shoul- 
dering his way through the struggling press of hu- 
manity that always chokes the crossing at Madison 
Street; he recognized within him a new feeling of 
brotherhood ; he found a pleasure in the big Central 
Detail policeman, waving the red-corded club in his 
white-gloved fist with a kingly gesture that told of 
his utter authority over that crossing; even the 
clanging gongs of the cable-cars were music to him. 
He had always noticed the new gowns that decked 
the models in the big shop-windows, but he noticed 
them this afternoon with a new interest, an inter- 
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est that made his heart flutter; he imagined Vir- 
ginia in one of them; he would assist in the selec- 
tion ; he prided himself on his taste in dress. Some- 
thing of the same emotion was ebullient within him 
when he looked into the window of a glove store ; 
and he saw Virginia's white and slender hand, with 
the flesh pinched pink by the buttons at the wrist ; 
and he pictured the box of gloves he might soon have 
the right to present to her. 

Once he stopped at a candy shop to get a box of 
the chocolates for which she had affected to pine 
every now and then during the summer, and he was 
pleased that the girl behind the counter should glance 
at him with a curious recognition of the importance 
that attached itself in this instance to the box she 
arranged with her deft fingers. She smiled, and he 
thought that he blushed; he was old enough to be 
proud of his blush as a tribute to his own returning 
youth; and he moralized inwardly on the sunlight 
that love scatters abroad as it goes; and felt a 
righteous satisfaction because he had been able to 
bring a little of the light of romance into the life of 
a shop-girl, even if she were so proud and haughty 
that she would probably have scorned the suggestion 
of her need of it. Then outside again, sauntering 
along* giving liberally to the professional beggars 
that jostled him in front of the Palmer House, and 
so all the way down to Jackson Boulevard, studying 
the gowns of women and the clothes of men with an 
ever-increasing conviction that the styles that fall 
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were better than they had ever been. And more and 
more as he reveled in the wind that blows always in 
State Street, he was glad that the summer was done, 
and he was back once more in Chicago. 

He had heard of the effect of the spring; he re- 
membered vaguely that some man — he must have 
been a poet, and Ashton knew as little of the poets 
as he did of the Shintos — ^had said something about 
a young man's fancy lightly turning in the spring to 
thoughts of love ; surely spring, with its enervation, 
might do for youths, but for grown men the autumn 
was the time, clear, crisp and invigorating. It was 
well known that business picked up in the fall; men 
grew bold and daring — ^and suddenly his eye lighted 
on a jeweler's sign, a big round clock, hanging over 
the sidewalk, its hands fixed at sixteen minutes after 
eight. There was no need of waiting, he told him- 
self, he might as well be prepared fully, and in he 
went. He had dreaded the clerk a little at first ; he 
was still on diffident terms with the new young heart 
he had found within him, but the clerk adopted his 
most respectful, almost professional air, and though 
it was evident that he had instantly grasped the 
situation, he treated it, in the good Chicago way that 
Ashton entirely loved, as a pure matter of busi- 
ness. The clerk showed him many rings, and he 
stood there long, holding them one by one up to the 
fading light of the early autumn twilight, and as it 
flashed from the facets of the many jewels, he 
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studied them thoughtfully with the air of a connois- 
seur. 

He was long in making his selection, and the 
light that illumined them had ceased to be that of the 
glorious autumn day and had yielded to the htm- 
dreds of incandescent bulbs that now began to glow 
into life all about the glittering store, but when he 
finally made his choice it fell in his conservatism 
upon a handsome solitaire of no uncertain size ; they 
had always been considered, as he remembered, the 
thing for engagements. He did not trust the clerk 
who had hinted at a delicate ring of curious work- 
manship recommended for its oddity. He saw it 
nestled into the soft bed of its morrocco case and 
tucked it snugly away into an inner pocket, buttoned 
his coat over it and walked away. 

The street outside was darkening; the aspect of 
the crowd had changed ; it hurried along, now lifting 
haggard hunted faces under the electric light; the 
wind was rising, turning cold, and it blew fine parti- 
cles of dust spitefully into his face. He hastened to 
his club. 

He came down to dinner in evening clothes, dwell- 
ing with mounting spirit on the thought that the 
hour of his bliss was drawing near; it could not long 
be delayed now ; he would have time to dine as be- 
came a man with whom the world was going very 
well, and then he could roll comfortably in his cab 
over to the North Side, motmt the steps, and th^n in 
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the soft light of the hall she would be revealed, and 
he would actually be in her presence again ! 

He sat down to his table, near a window, with the 
curtains snugly drawn, and with the care of a 
sybarite selected the various courses of his dinner. 
With the wine he was especially fastidious ; he was, 
of course, in a state when the wine he drank was of 
prime importance. The dining-room was empty; 
he had it all to himself ; in his eagerness he had come 
down rather early. Yet he was in a mood for com- 
pany, for his heart was glad, but he had progressed 
to his dessert before any one entered, and then those 
who came were but old bachelors who dropped into 
their respective comers grouchily, with the evening 
papers for companions. Ashton looked on them 
with pity, their society would not be so congenial to 
him just now, and he was glad, presently, when he 
saw Baring coming. Baring was young, and Ashton 
had hardly spoken half-a-dozen words to him in 
his life ; he was doubtless looked up to, or possibly 
down upon, by Baring as an old man. But this 
evening there was something so winning in Baring's 
youthful manner that Ashton's heart went out to 
him ; besides, Baring was not in evening clothes, he 
was doomed to one of those lonely evenings at the 
club; perhaps he was going to work. Ashton felt 
that he was a more fitting companion for him that 
evening than any of the older men ; besides, he pitied 
him somehow, and in the generosity of that pity 
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sent his waiter across the room to ask Baring to take 
a seat at his table. 

Baring seemed glad enough to comply, though he 
showed some surprise, and when he came up the two 
men greeted each other with something more of effu- 
sion than men at that club ordinarily show even after 
a separation as long as that which had intervened 
since last they had met. The effusiveness was more 
on Ashton's side than on Baring's, and had Baring 
known how well disposed Ashton was that night 
toward all mankind, he would have found a reason 
for that fact. Baring had had his dinner; he had 
come in looking for some one, but he was anxious to 
reciprocate to the fulness of his ability, and he took 
the chair the waiter placed for him. He reflected, as 
he sat down, that his summer's vacation must have 
done Ashton good; he remembered him as a man 
morose and silent, even beyond the moroseness and 
silence of most of the bachelors at that club. Baring 
voiced as much of this thought as he felt he dared 
when he said : 

"You must have had a good time this summer, 
Ashton ; you look much improved." 

"Never had a better time in my life, old man, 
never !" Ashton exclaimed, with an enthusiasm that 
more and more surprised Baring. He said "old 
man" to show his youthfulness and friendship. "I 
feel a hundred per cent, better." 

"Well, I'm glad. What you been doing, playing 
golf?" 
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"No, not much. I went away fully intending to 
reduce my score, but I hardly played half a dozen 
times — it still sticks at one twenty." 

Ashton beamed from his ruddy coxmtenance. 
Baring was more than ever surprised at the man. 
Surely he must have had matters of the most tran- 
scendent importance on hand to acquiesce so readily 
and even cheerfully in such an untoward and un- 
satisfactory condition as a score of one hundred 
twenty, and a whole vacation wasted. 

"Well," said Baring, in his perplexity, "what was 
the matter ? Links no good ? Of course, I know the 
greens are always damnable at those simimer-resort 
courses, but yet, you might have — " 

"Oh, I didn't try them much," said Ashton, inter- 
rupting him, "Fact was — " 

"Had something better to do, eh?" 

"Yes, that's it, old man." 

Ashton leaned back while the waiter set his coffee 
before him, and Baring looked at him curiously. 
Then after a second, Ashton smiled, though he kept 
his smile so secret, and, as it were, to himself, that 
Baring did not see it 

"Was she rich, or beautiful, or just intellectual?" 
Baring asked, when the vraiter had retired to a 
discreet distance. 

Ashton smiled again, openly and frankly now, 
joying in this new experience of being bantered 
about a girl. 

"All three," he answered. 
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"An unusual combination," Baring observed. 

"An unusual woman," Ashton answered. "We'd 
better have a bottle. Won't you join me? It's 
excellent, really." 

"Thank you," said Baring. "But it must have 
been a hard thing to tear yourself away." 

Though the waiter had heard them, he did not, 
of course, appear to, and only moved to get the wine 
when Ashton told him to. 

"On the contrary," smiled Ashton, "I never was 
so glad to get back to Chicago in my life. I never 
before found the old town so interesting; I've rel- 
ished every familiar sight to-day. After all, our 
climate here can't be beat, and in the fall it's espe- 
cially fine. Talk about the spring! Why, the fall 
beats it ten to one I I look forward to a long hard 
winter's work." 

Baring looked a little puzzled for an instant. 

"That's strange," he said. 

And then Ashton's smile puzzled him still further. 
Ashton was twisting his glass by its delicate stem 
round and round. 

"I wish you'd tell me something more about her," 
Baring said. "I'm interested." 

Ashton smiled again; the smile had become a 
most self-satisfied smile. 

"I'm afraid," he said, plucking a little watch from 
his fob, "that I haven't time just now. It's a long 
story, you know, old man. Fact is, I'm going — " 

"Oh!" exclaimed Baring, without waiting for 
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Ashton to finish a sentence that was not needed. 
The light had burst in upon him. "That's it, is it? 
Then she's here, in town, too?" 

Ashton smiled once more, and there was this 
time such a deep meaning in the smile below its con- 
firmation of Baring's conjecture, that Baring said, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth : 

"Then you're to be congratulated, eh?" 

Ashton would have liked to let his smile confirm 
this conjecture as well, and for an instant he was 
tempted to do so ; it was, he felt, practically settled, 
although there were still certain delightful little 
formalities to be gone through with; and yet his 
conscience spoke ; he concluded that it would hardly 
be fair or delicate for him to do that just yet. He 
had no real objection to Baring's knowing it all, 
although he understood that women had some 
strange notion of secrecy in the beginning of such 
matters, but he himself was so overjoyed at finding 
himself a boy again, that he was like a boy with his 
first love. And so he pressed with his arm the little 
package that held the ring, and then said, rosily: 

"Well, not just yet ; though I hope a little later — " 

"In the evening?" asked Baring, taking in Ash- 
ton's dress with an eye that read its import like a 
woman's. And Ashton smiled again. 

"Well, then," Baring said, "let's drink to your 
success, and her health." 

Ashton stirred himself rapturously, though 
slowly, as one who is replete from dinner. The man 
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came with the bottle, but a piece of cork had fallen 
into the wine, and he hastily withdrew, for an in- 
stant, with an eye alertly on Ashton. But for once 
Ashton did not scold or fuss, and the man leaned 
over his little serving table with a thankful heart. 
The delay, however, made it necessary for Ashton 
to say something, to ward off the awkwardness. 
Somehow, a feeling of mauvais honte overcame 
him on the instant, and he evaded the sentimental 
in asking : 

"By the way. Baring, where were you this simi- 
mer?" 

"In — Memphis," said Baring, nodding his head 
fatefuUy and setting his waiting glass firmly down. 

"Have a good time ?" 

Baring hurriedly raised his eyes, but suddenly re- 
membered. He could excuse an old bachelor when 
he was in Ashton's fix. And so he said, with an 
irony in his tone that did not get into his words : 

"Well, not exactly." 

"Not exactly, eh?" 

"No, not exactly. Memphis, you know, Ashton, 
Memphis, in the summer-time. We were down there 
on that dredging contract, you know. Memphis, re- 
member, in the summer-time, and a hundred niggers 
to boss." 

"To be sure," nodded Ashton. "Then you had no 
vacation at all, eh?" 

The waiter came with the bottle neatly bound in 
its white napkin. 
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"Only one day." 

"How was that?" 

"Well, I had to go to New York, and I went up 
but only for a day, to Bar Harbor — " 

The golden wine was sparkling and bubbling into 
the fragile glasses. 

"—to see Miss Trales." 

Ashton looked up quickly. He saw something in 
Baring's face; something in his eye; he caught an 
accent in .the voice with which Baring spoke that 
name, and he felt his own face blanch; his heart 
leaped to his throat, and then he carefully searched 
Baring's face; there was, there could be, no mistake. 
Baring saw, at the same instant, the look that was 
in Ashton's face. Their gaze held together for an 
instant and then fell. Their hands mechanically felt 
for their glasses. 

"I guess. Baring," Ashton began, and he knew his 
voice was weak, "that you're to be congratulated." 

Baring smiled as he raised his glass. It was as if 
the smile of confirmation he had found in Ashton's 
face a while before had been reflected in his own, 
though his smile was so much more conclusive. But 
he sobered, raised his glass and waited for Ashton. 

"Well," said Ashton, "here's— to— to Virginia 
Trales." 

He spoke the name in a tone that drove a shaft of 
pity through Baring's breast. 

Long after Baring had gone, Ashton sat there. 
The man had cleared the little table, and now stood 
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patiently waiting. If Ashton stirred he would lean 
over assiduously, but Ashton never spoke. He had 
been reminded long before that his carriage was 
waiting for him in the street below. 

"Yes, I know — Fm coming," he said, absently, 
after a while, as if the waiter had just then spoken. 

Then he pulled the curtain aside a little. It was 
black outside. A cold autumnal rain was streaking 
down, and the cab stood in the streaming street 
where the lights were reflected; the driver and the 
horses bent abjectly before the long slant of the rain. 

"John," Ashton said, and the waiter bowed his 
ear to hinL 

"Yes, sir." 

"John, that's about the worst dinner IVe ever 
eaten in this club— where Fve had a good many bad 
ones. The bird was high, the wine flat, and — ^why 
don't you fix this window so the wind can't come 
in? It's a regular fall night, too. Ugh! Wish to the 
devil I didn't have to go out I" 
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THEY had not seen each other for years, and 
when Reynolds' telegram came that Saturday 
morning Weston's heart had leaped in a glad way 
uncommon to him during the twenty years he had 
been practising law in Macochee. All day he had 
gone about his work as nervous and happy as a 
child that counts the weeks and days and hours to 
Christmas. He had found it difficult to concentrate 
his mind and to coordinate his faculties. The writ- 
ing of a letter had been a burden, and after reading 
a whole page of the digest he was unable to compre- 
hend the syllabuses and had forgotten the point upon 
which he sought sustaining authority. 

He had gone home that morning earlier than was 
his wont, to tell his wife that a luncheon would 
suffice for the noon meal, and that, out of deference 
to Reynolds' city habit, she would better reserve 
dinner for the evening hour. The children had com- 
plained in hungry bitterness at this, but Edith 
Weston had tmderstood the importance of it all. 
She had lived through too many years of retrospec- 
tion and anecdote concerning Reynolds not to do so. 
And then, there were other blushing reasons, Hark- 
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ing back to maidenhood, she recalled a time when 
John Reynolds had been among the possibilities of 
her life. But, after all, she had loved Bob Weston, 
and given her hand to him because she loved him, 
and since those days of light hearts they had to- 
gether followed Reynolds' career as he had gone on 
and on, and up and up. Bob was still a country 
lawyer, and she was still his wife and trimmed the 
frayed edges of his cuffs, and Jack was a corpora- 
tion lawyer and a senator, lost in the clouds far 
above them. And Bob had been considered, in 
youth, so much the brighter of the two ! 

Weston made many trips out of the office that 
afternoon. He bought a number of cigars — ^im- 
ported cigars, the dealer called them, though they 
were merely Key West — ^but at any rate the best 
Macochee afforded and better than he ever per- 
mitted himself. It occurred to him to get a bottle 
of wine for the dinner, but he knew Edith would 
not approve of that, and so compromised by buying 
cigarettes, in case Reynolds should smoke them. He 
was determined that nothing should be lacking in 
the comfort of his guest, especially in that moment 
after dinner when Edith should bring the coffee in. 
He vaguely understood that Reynolds was an epi- 
cure. The life at Washington was probably re- 
sponsible for that. He had suggested to Edith the 
hiring of Mrs. Hampton, the old negress who swept 
for her on Fridays and washed on Mondays, but 
Edith had said that she was not ashamed of doing 
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her work herself. When all his errands were done 
he bought some roses to take home to her; it had 
been a long time — and, then, anyway, they would 
look well on the table at dinner. 

Between the times when he rushed out of the 
office on these little errands, he sat at his window, 
looking down upon the littered court-house Square, 
at the lines of muddy wagons at the hitching-racks, 
and the farmers with whips in their hands, trading, 
gossiping, tippling, and waiting for their women to 
come from the stores. He mused, but not on these 
unsightly scenes. He mused on the happy evening 
that was before him. Once, in his reverie, he felt 
that perhaps he would be abashed by a certain awe 
of Reynolds' success and fame. Would it be pos- 
sible to call him "J^^^^" again? Would he find the 
same boyish sympathy and familiarity? Pshaw! 
They would pick up the threads of their lives where 
they had parted, and it would all be the same again. 

"Let's see, how long's it been, anyway?" said 
Weston that night, as they sat after dinner in the 
little room, which, because it had a glass bookcase 
in it, he called the library. Weston knew exactly 
how long it had been, for he recalled each detail of 
his parting with Reynolds ten years before. He was 
testing a friend's memory. He had tried to make 
the inquiry in a careless way, but he felt a pang at 
Reynolds' reply: 

"Well, I'm sure I don't loiow. A good many 
years, though, hasn't it?" 
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Edith had left them to put the children to bed, and 
Weston and his chum had been having the first of 
those long talks Weston had so fondly anticipated 
that afternoon. Somehow they had not picked up 
the broken threads of their lives. Ever since he had 
seen Reynolds' tall form, that had taken on the 
corpulence of prosperity, emerging from the vesti- 
bule of the Pullman coach that afternoon, Weston 
had more than once fallen under the spell of Rey- 
nolds' greatness. He had felt his welcome marred 
by a certain gawkishness that suddenly overwhelmed 
him, and on the way home had found himself apolo- 
gizing for little old Macochee. During the dinner 
hour their conversation was desultory and banaL 
Reynolds, indeed, had given most of his attention to 
Edith, who was cumbered, like Martha of old, about 
much serving. But Weston had refused to recog- 
nize any change. He had rebuked the suggestions 
of his own heart, and looked forward resolutely to a 
time when they should be alone. And now the time 
had come in the children's bed hour. They could 
hear Edith up-stairs, singing little Mildred to sleep. 
Her voice came down to them : 

'*Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Thy father tends the sheep." 

Weston made one or two remarks, but Re)molds 
did not hear. He was sitting with his head inclined 
toward the wide door that led into the hall. His 
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hand, in raising his cigar to his lips, had paused 
midway : 

"Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree, 
Down falls a little dream on thee." 



Weston noticed patches of white hair at Reynolds' 
temples, and remarked them. Reynolds tilted his 
cigar between his teeth, lay back in his chair, and 
sighed. In perfunctory reply, he said something 
about Weston's advancing baldness. 

"You're almost an old man," he said, "at forty — 
five, is it?" 

"No, seven — forty-seven/' replied Weston. "You 
know, Ja — " He was about to say "Jack," but said 
"Senator" instead. "You know you were just thir- 
teen months older than I." 

"Oh, yes, so I was, to be sure." 

Weston had thought of a thousand little incidents 
to talk over with Reynolds. A score of times the 
words "Do you remember" were on his lips, but 
seldom had he been able to proceed. Reynolds had 
listened sympathetically enough and seemed to enter 
into the spirit of reminiscence, and yet, somehow, 
his memory was not accurate on all those trivialities 
of their youth. Sometimes it was plain that 
Reynolds did not at all remember what was to 
Weston as clear as the events of that very morning. 
Weston came to realize that while these memories 
meant much in his narrow circumscribed existence. 
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in Reynolds* larger life they no longer had any- 
place. 

The realization gave Weston sadness. He felt a 
strange dissatisfaction with himself, a restiveness 
under his environment and the deadly monotony of 
his days. He scarcely analyzed the feeling, and 
chose not to regard it as in any sense a spirit of 
envy, and yet, tliere sat Reynolds, with his fine 
clothes and his cosmopolitan manner, trifling in his 
elegant way with a silver cigarette case, and listen- 
ing to a lullaby. How characteristic 1 He was one 
of those natural children of fortune whom the world 
delights in helping along. He seemed to ride like a 
god upon a sparkling wave of prosperousness and 
success that never broke upon the rocks of opposi- 
tion or died upon the sands of failure. 

They had begun life with the same equipment, 
the same education, the same prospects, the same 
possibilities. In those days he had been serenely 
confident that the noontide of life would find him 
rich and famous. He had dramatized himself, in- 
deed, as patronizing Reynolds. And now the day 
was far spent, the evening was at hand. Forty- 
seven and a country lawyer, and, worst of all, dis- 
illusioned, palsied by the recognition of his own lim- 
itations and impossibilities! And there sat Rey- 
nolds trifling with a silver cigarette case, a railroad 
lawyer and a senator 1 

He heard in the chamber overhead, above the 
crooning of the lullaby, the tiny voice of his young- 
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est child, persisting in some monotonous question. 
An added weight, imposed by the sense of another 
responsibility, oppressed him. He felt tears. And 
he had toiled and toiled and toiled 1 

The lullaby grew soft and low, as if it were fall- 
ing asleep with the baby. Then Reynolds spoke. 
He spoke in a voice that likewise was low, as if he 
feared to disturb the slumber-song. 

"Bob," he said, looking at Weston uncertainly, 
and it warmed Weston's heart to hear Reynolds call 
him "Bob" again, "Bob, tell me something, will 
you?" 

"What?" 

"Why — ^this. If you had it all to do over, if you 
had your life to live again, would you — ^well — have 
it the same as it has been?" 

Weston knew that Reynolds had not said just 
what he meant, so he asked : 

"In what particular?" 

"Well, if it were possible for things that are to be 
exactly as if they had never been, would you, for 
instance, be married?" 

Weston was silent. 

"Pardon my impertinence," said Re)molds hastily. 
"I use the privilege of an old chum to satisfy the 
curiosity of an old bachelor." 

Weston, reclining at length in his deep chair, 
puffed smoke profusely. Re)molds* question, after 
all, had not greatly startled him. Rather, it had im- 
parted a gentle impetus to his thoughts, sweeping 
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them into deeper channels. Had Reynolds' question 
suggested the true reason for his failure? What if 
he had not married? Would he have buried him- 
self in Macochee? 

As a young man he had dreamed dreams. The 
dreams had not been unusual or unreasonable. They 
had come true for Reynolds. After graduation — in 
those dreams — ^they had made that tour of Europe. 
And when they returned, having had their fling, 
they had settled down in New York to practise law. 
There, indeed, they had lived much in the same style 
they had maintained in the dear old rooms at Cam- 
bridge. Weston had continued to inhale the atmos- 
phere of culture. He had cultivated in hours of re- 
pose his artistic purposes and instincts. His lodg- 
ings were furnished with the taste of a dilettante; 
there were rich tapestries and oriental rugs, luxuri- 
ous divans and inviting couches piled with bright 
pillows. There were etchings and drawings, paint- 
ings and sketches and studies, little bits with the sig- 
natures of artist friends. There were great library 
tables, littered with magazines, there were deep 
chairs, a shaded student's lamp, many books, the 
odor of a Turkish cigarette. There were trophies of 
the field, and countless things that bespoke athletics. 
Then, his offices, with private rooms more richly 
furnished than any parlor, with many clerks, and all 
the bustle and importance and mystery of a big law 
firm in the city. There was an air charged, as it 
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were, with corporate wealth and plenty, with S)m- 
dicated security. 

Outside all this, the life of the theaters, of the 
cafes, of the drawing-rooms, dinners and balls, golf 
links in the afternoons, carriages and horses and 
yachts, summers by the seashore, and voyages to 
Europe, that meant less to him, so much as a matter 
of course were they esteemed, than the single jour- 
ney to Columbus to argue the Colvin case in the 
supreme court. He was so well dressed, so airily 
familiar with all new things, whether social fads or 
artistic triumphs, books, plays, operas, fashions. He 
would have smiled in such a superior way, as he 
toyed with his silver cigarette case. 

Then, there were his characteristic interviews in 
the newspapers, his essays in the reviews, his stories, 
now and then, in the magazines. There were the 
cartoons of him, the verbatim reports of his scathing 
cross-examinations of witnesses in the celebrated 
cases of the day. He saw, again, the reporters going 
down the bay in tugs to meet him on his return from 
Europe, to obtain his opinions on the nominations, 
the court room hushed and still when he delivered 
those profound arguments, the banquet boards rat- 
tling with gentlemanly applause when he made those 
humorous after-dinner speeches, the crowds gather- 
ing at the railway stations when he stumped the 
state, the galleries of the Senate chambers ringing 
with patriotic enthusiasm when he delivered those 
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brilliant perorations, and the diplomacy of the na- 
tion impressed by his suavity and power, the policies 
of state feeling again and again, through a long and 
rounded career, the ennobling impulse of his hand. 
But above and beyond all, for himself the perfect 
freedom. 

Weston sighed and turned to Re)molds. He 
opened his lips to speak, but there came to him, 
floating down the stairway and through the hall, the 
low voice of Edith, for the baby had resumed her 
insistent and petulant little query: 

"Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Thy father tends the sheep." 

Reynolds was listening to the lullaby, rapt and in- 
tent, and Weston did not speak. He sighed again. 
He had buried himself in Macochee! And why? 
Because — ^he fell back in his chair again to trace all 
the elements of his fate back to their primal cause — 
because one night, by the merest chance, in that idle 
vacation after he was done with college, he had gone 
to see some girls. It was June, and the night was 
soft, odorous, and mysterious. The great oaks stood 
darkly about the big house in the outskirts of Maco- 
chee. The moon was shining, its mellow light trick- 
ling in liquid gold down through the purple shadows 
of the trees. Edith walked beside him beneath 
those trees. She was a slender girl, and she was 
dressed in white. The moonlight bathed her in its 
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radiance, and glorified her simple muslin gown. It 
glimmered in pearls and drops of dew in her brown 
hair — and oh, the tendrils of that hair that curled 
about her brow ! It made her slender arms dazzling 
in their fairness, and when she raised her eyes to his 
they gleamed tenderly. Her lips were parted; she 
almost laid her little hand upon his arm. He heard 
frogs, and their croaking was sweet. The shrill 
pipings of a million insects suddenly became music 
He caught for an instant the scent of some strange 
sweet flower, and then he breathed again the heavy 
odor of the lilac blooms. The tinkling of a banjo on 
the veranda sounded far away, like the dripping of 
distant rain at twilight. And suddenly that night of 
chance was transformed into the night of fate. He 
held her gently in his arms, her glorious head was 
upon his shoulder. 

There was another night, when the moon once 
more shone softly down, and Edith once more clad 
in white walked beside him. There were crowds 
about, and many lights and the breath again of 
flowers, and the roll of a mighty organ, and solemn 
words. She raised her eyes to his again, with the 
soft flame of a new life in them, and she called him 
by a new name. Then the little cottage and the fur- 
nishing of it, and Edith in an apron more beautiful 
to him than a bridal robe, waiting at noontime and 
at evening by the little gate. 

And then the baby came, and once it had a Christ- 
mas and once a birthday ; then they hovered together 
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through long nights in a darkened room above a 
Httle cradle, and then they stood with hands clasped 
over a littie grave, and their tears fell hot and fast 
upon the naked clods of a little mound. The years 
rolled by, and other children came. What a big boy 
John was grown to bel How well he was doing at 
school, and what a man he would make ! He would 
be a great man. He had a destiny. And Susie, with 
the blue eyes, and Mildred — he heard the voice up 
stairs singing still softly : 

"Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed." 

The voice ceased. Silence fell upon the little 
home that was entertaining a senator. Reynolds, 
after a long while, listening for the voice that did 
not resume its singing, said : 

"Well?" 

Weston looked at him, and blinked and smiled. 
He opened his lips to speak, but, hearing a foot 
upon the stairs, and the rustle of a skirt in the hall, 
he turned his eyes to behold Edith, who parted the 
curtains, and, shading her brow with her hand, 
came in smiling through the door. 
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AT first, Coniiie Byrnes found the sessions of the 
XjLboard of aldermen rather stupid. He would 
sit at his desk, swing from side to side in his chair, 
and smoke and wonder what it was all about. For 
weeks his voice was never heard except as he voted 
"Aye" or **No'' — not difficult decisions, for he 
merely had to look over at Ryan and vote as Ryan 
shook his head, up and down, or sidewise. His 
name beginning with "B," he had to vote third on 
the list, right after Armbruster and Barry. Ryan 
knew how to vote, because he always had a tip 
from Dunn, the boss. Ryan was high up in the 
machine ; he had been alderman from the First Ward 
for seven terms. 

Besides the strangeness and the general monotony, 
Connie's official duties interfered seriously with his 
physical habits. He smoked more than usual — 
cigars, too, and not the old pipe — on Monday nights 
when the board sat and on Thursday nights when 
the committees met, so that on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings it was hard to get up — ^the whistle became 
more of a nuisance than ever; he was tired and 
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sleepy all day and couldn't work so well at the shop. 
So that almost the first conclusion Connie reached 
in his new situation was that a workingman had no 
business in politics unless he were a salaried officer 
of the union and didn't have to work. He told 
Mollie so one evening after he had been an alder- 
man two months ; and the quick eager way in which 
she looked up at him and said, "Oh, Connie, you're 
right ! You won't run again, will you ?" smote him 
with a sense of guilt ; he had been out five evenings 
that very week. He never saw the babies any more 
at all, except when they were asleep. It wasn't much 
better on Sundays. He had to be out then, too, on 
business, riding around in the aldermen*s touring 
car with the committee on public improvements, in- 
specting sites, or pavements, or sewers, or a new 
bridge, or the tunnel. K it wasn't that, he was with 
some of the boys at Reichman's. 

To be sure, it was pleasant to stop on his way 
home at Number Fourteen's engine-house and have 
the boys show him so much deference; and when 
for the first time he felt sensible of his own power 
and induced the commissioners to advance Fisher on 
the eligible list, and then had him appointed a fire- 
man and detailed at Fourteen's house, he took pride 
in watching the lad develop. Then it was nice to 
have McGuire, the patrolman, salute him ; and when 
he got a key to the signal box — ^that was a distinc- 
tion. All these little privileges meant something; he 
acquired a taste for them, just as he gradually ac- 
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quired a taste for liquor. He had never drunk a 
drop in his life until he became an alderman. He 
was proud of the fact and sometimes permitted him- 
self to say so, though he could never boast the fact 
so frankly as MoUie could, or his old mother. They 
were full of spiritual pride in his total abstinence; 
but he began to drop in with the boys after the board 
meetings Monday nights at Tony's, and he felt it to 
be cold and unsociable not to join them. He liked 
the camaraderie, and soon he was as eager for his 
cheese sandwich and glass of beer as any of them. 

Then it seemed to be necessary to take a cocktail 
— a pleasant taste after he acquired it — ^before the 
meetings ; and in time he would go down-town and 
have his dinner with them — 2l steak or a mutton chop 
and a glass of ale at the Bullet Cafe, next to City 
Hall. He would have liked to be able to go to City 
Hall of tener than he did ; he found it most agree- 
able to saunter down the long marble corridors and 
have men stop him and speak to him cheerily, and 
be glad to see him, as was nearly everybody at the 
sight of that round red face, with the humorous 
blue eyes and the firm mouth that had smiled so 
much and spoken so many jokes that the lines about 
it all curved upward. 

However, he had to work away in the old shop. 
Sometimes he wished that he could get his hands 
cleaner; but he couldn't. He wished, too, that his 
clothes looked a little more like — well, say Gray- 
son's, the representative of the traction company; or 
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Wheeler's, the representative of the gas company; 
or Janvers', the representative of the electric light 
and power company. They always looked so well, 
they were so agreeable — nothing stuck up about 
them; they always had a smile and a good word — 
and a cigar; they liked to have him join them in a 
drink; they were ready to do anything he wanted. 
Though he never asked them for anything, they 
were ready ; and now and then they told him that he 
was too bright a man to be wasting his time in a 
machine shop at day wages. At any time he cared 
to improve his position, they would be glad to help 
him into something that would pay better and have 
some future. Grayson especially was deeply inter- 
ested in him; he often begged him to remember that 
he had a family and hoped Connie would not con- 
sider him impertinent if he reminded him of his 
duty to provide for their education and their future. 
But Connie had a shrewd mind, and his quick per- 
ceptions discounted all these attentions and flatteries. 
Though he found these men amiable companions he 
had heard of their ways ; and the people in the ward 
were rather severe on the street-car company — ^he 
had been severe himself as the result of being 
crowded twice daily into a filthy car — cattle car, as 
they called it. It had been that, indeed, and his 
power to express his opinion of it and to denounce 
the conlpany, which had led to his being chosen al- 
derman — that and the popularity his merry face and 
jolly ways had given him. 
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He learned, however; and it was not many 
months before he could get on his feet and make a 
motion and after a while debate it, if necessary — ^not 
eloquently, but shrewdly and convincingly — and the 
other aldermen began to dread his tongue after they 
had felt its sting; though it was not such a sharp 
sting — ^he was always good-natured. He could 
make the gallery laugh at .any one, which was worse 
than a sting. The reporters began to Hke him, too; 
they recognized him as a personality, and finally by 
their little stories about him — some joke of his, some 
humanly interesting thing he said or deed he per- 
formed — ^helped to make a public character of him. 
As for his ward, the Fourteenth, it fared well. He 
secured new lights and, as was finally discovered by 
Ryan and privately rebuked by him, he had more 
than his share of men on the pay-roll in the street de- 
partment. In his second year, toward the end of his 
first term, he was an influential and prominent alder- 
man, a little fatter, a little better dressed, with much 
assurance and the easy manner of a man who knows 
the world. When he ran for a second term his ma- 
jority was nearly twice as large as it had been when 
he ran the first time. He had won this position by 
his own merits and natural shrewdness ; and he had 
strengthened it by the belief of all his neighbors, if 
the inhabitants of a big city ward like the Fourteenth 
may be called neighbors, that he was honest. 

And so he was. He had been straight and square, 
even square with the machine. It was not neces- 
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sarily true, as so many in town whispered, that they 
didn't have to buy him, because he was always with 
the machine anyway and did what Dunn told him. 
His honesty was not purely negative ; it was a posi- 
tive quality. And yet he was not always so sure 
that it did pay, after all. Certain cynicisms devel- 
oped in Connie Byrnes ; he began to take a modem 
view of things ; he grew worldly-wise. One thing he 
said, for instance, was that to afford to hold public 
office a man had to be either a millionaire or a 
grafter. Though the reporters cleverly made a story 
of this, Connie said it with a smile that saved its 
ultimate implications — ^he said it and he believed it 

When the new franchise was given to the street- 
car company for the Waybourne Avenue belt, Connie 
voted for it. The ordinance was not long under 
discussion. It was introduced one night by Ryan, 
referred to the committee on railways, and reported 
out with a recommendation that it be passed. Con- 
nie had not heard the measure discussed; it was 
referred to now and then as they sat around the 
tables at Tony's, and there were consultations in low 
tones between Ryan and others of the aldermen. 
Grayson, the lobbyist for the street-car company, 
was perhaps a little more serious than usual, if at 
the same time a little more attentive and ingratiat- 
ing; but Connie had avoided Grayson. When the 
ordinance came up he felt a certain nervous quality 
in the atmosphere of the chamber — ^he could not de- 
scribe it; it was an effect wrought on his senses; 
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there were no words in his vocabulary for that sort 
of thing. This sense was peculiarly acute that night 
— ^the bright glare of lights, the brilliant eyes of the 
aldermen about him, their somewhat excited man- 
ner, and all that. They laughed at everything, were 
jovial, beaming over nothing; and then there was 
Ryan — solemn, sedate, statesmanlike, a bit too com- 
posed, too much assured ; when he picked up a paper 
from his desk it rattled in his nervous grasp, and he 
put it down. 

Connie would not permit himself to analyze these 
odd sensations. In his shrewd brain there were, of 
course, suspicions; but he told himself that it was 
none of his business — and he put them aside. He 
was comfortable in his own conscience and relished 
the sense of ease and security that was his. As to 
the principles that govern, or are said to govern, or 
at least should govern, the relations between cities 
and public utilities, Connie knew nothing; he did 
not even know that there were any such principles. 
His conception of the world was that it had been 
made long ago by wise men who knew what they 
were about, and that things in the world were as 
they were and always would be. There were, of 
course, certain persons in that world called reform- 
ers, who went about meddling in other people's 
business, delivering speeches and generally making 
nuisances of themselves ; but he had no use for them 
or else they were trying to break into politics for 
what there was In it. He had heard some of them 
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— ^they were soreheads or they were grandstanders — 
speak and he couldn't understand what it was they 
wanted; they made him nervous; sometimes they 
made him mad. He had decided long since that 
they were crazy or else they wanted something; 
and, not being clever enough to get it according to 
the rules of the game as it was played, they wanted 
the rules changed so they could win. They were 
pikers and skates; and, for all of him, thought Con- 
nie, they might go to the devil! All that he had 
ever heard about franchises had come from men of 
this sort ; and what they said, as Connie would have 
admitted to any one, didn't go with him. 

All that Connie knew about the Wayboume Ave- 
nue belt franchise was that it didn't affect his ward ; 
that the people in the Wayboume Avenue region 
needed the service ; that the best people in town, the 
most influential business men, the financiers, the 
eminent lawyers and the leading newspapers were 
for it; and that the ordinance under Dunn's direc- 
tion was made a party measure. And if that were 
so — and Dunn and Ryan and the party organ said 
it was — ^then the Governor and the President and 
General Grant, and even Lincoln, must be in favor 
of it; and it was not for the likes of Connie Byrnes 
to question their wisdom. When the party was for 
a thing he accepted it, as the poet accepted truth and 
beauty; that was all he knew on earth or needed to 
know. Thus, he voted for the franchise. 

He went into Tony's that night after the board 
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had adjourned. The boys were buying champagne ; 
they were all excited and merry and after a while 
boisterous. They wanted Connie to sing, but he de- 
clined; and when they began to beg and coax they 
irritated him — ^they were so silly. Then he thought 
of MoUie, waiting at home, and he had a sudden 
longing to see her. So he left abruptly, with a bit- 
terness in his heart. He was not sure of the source 
of this bitterness. He was almost alone on the rear 
platform of the car as he rode out to the ward, lean- 
ing there against the railing, smoking, the cool air 
very grateful to his face after the heated atmosphere 
of the aldermen's chamber and the tobacco smoke 
and the odor of wine in Tony's. He thought of 
many things. 

Now that it was over, the suspicions that had 
been in the back of his brain came forward and 
ranged themselves as certainties : the atmosphere of 
the chamber, all that had gone before, the carousing 
at Tony's — ^these told him the truth. Men had got 
money and he had not. Well, he asked himself, 
what business was that of his? He began to think 
of his troubles; his debts loomed before him; his 
reelection had cost money and he had borrowed ; the 
note for eight hundred dollars was about to fall due. 
Besides, he had to treat, he had to buy tickets for 
every entertainment, for every bazaar and church 
fair and raffle ; he had to help the poor — in a word, 
to hold up his end, to maintain the dignity of the 
Fourteenth Ward, to do the things an alderman is 
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expected to do. Politics costs money ! The thought 
of getting up and going to work in the morning an- 
noyed him; he couldn't work so well as he used to; 
he had fallen away in ability ; he had laid off a good 
many days — ^the foreman had "called" him only that 
morning. And he noticed that his shopmates didn't 
seem to care for him as they once did ; they seemed 
to be sore on him, to have it in for him — ^because he 
was an alderman, perhaps, and they weren't He 
laughed sardonically and flung his cigar into the 
muddy street 

Ryan and Zimmerman and Lanahan and the rest 
didn't have to work so hard as he did; it all came 
easy for them ; they got away with it ; they were re- 
spected and happy — why, the way Mrs. Zimmer- 
man dressed, for instance! She would have turned 
up her nose at Mollie. And MoUie — ah ! she wasn't 
worth Mollie's little finger! He began to wonder 
whether he had not, after all, been a chiunp; and, 
though he said nothing to Mollie about the debts 
and the troubles that harassed him, when he reached 
the little home in Lence Street and Mollie sprang to 
the door to greet him, he held her in his arms for a 
long time and kissed her again and again ; and she 
put her head on his shoulder and stroked his cheek. 

He laid off a day, went down-town, saw the banker 
about his note and succeeded in having it renewed; 
but not without difficulty — not, indeed, without an 
exchange of words that was very like a quarrel. 

"I'll renew it this once, Byrnes, for thirty days," 
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the banker had finally said ; "but I want you to know 
that this is the last time. You can raise this money 
all right, and you've got to do it" 

"Well, you know," Connie began to explain, "I 
make only about three and a half a day — '* 

The banker looked at him in scorn, in resentment, 
almost — as if Connie supposed him a fool. "Three 
and a half a day ! Don't you try to give me any of 
thatl" 

They all had the same notion, then. What good, 
after all, thought Connie, had his straight course 
done him? 

It was in this mood, then, that he met Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. He had seen him, as he remembered, a 
number of times in City Hall. Then he had noticed 
him at the meetings of the board and soon he noted 
a regularity in Mr. Bartholomew's attendance; he 
seemed to be a man with some purpose, though all 
his movements were of an air so casual that he 
might have been held of no more account than any 
of the other scores of idle vacant men who sat each 
night of the sessions in the gallery, there imperson- 
ating, like the supernumeraries in a tragedy, that 
large public which, according to the tradition, was so 
interested in the proceedings that went on in that 
arena. Connie observed him until there was some- 
how a fascination for him in that dark visage, with 
the blue circles under the eyes and the square black 
beard. It was a solemn face; Connie never saw a 
smile on it ; its only light came from its bright sharp 
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eyes, and that was not a sunny light Connie had 
never met those eyes, never had felt them fixed upon 
him; and yet he knew that they saw him. Connie 
met Mr. Bartholomew— every one called him Mr. 
Bartholomew, for though he was about City Hall for 
months, he never acquired in the friendly democratic 
spirit of that place a familiar name by which every 
one addressed him — one evening after a meeting of 
the committee on streets and alleys. He was going 
down the long corridor — ^he had lingered behind the 
rest — alone, his heels echoing in the corridor's emp- 
tiness, when Mr. Bartholomew came noiselessly up 
behind him; and before Connie was aware of any 
presence he heard his name pronounced in a low, 
quite respectful tone : 

"Mr. Byrnes?" 

"Yes," said Connie, turning about. "What — '* 

"You'll pardon me, Mr. Byrnes, but I'm Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. I have wished to make your acquaint- 
ance." 

"Well, there's nothing very hard in that job," said 
Connie, laughing and taking the cold hand Mr. Bar- 
tholomew gave him, a hand that had no returning 
pressure for the one he gave it. Mr. Bartholomew 
fell in beside Connie and they walked along to- 
gether. Outside the building, Mr. Bartholomew 
said : 

**Would you come to my room at the hotel, Mr. 
Byrnes? I'd like to have a few moments of your 
time — on business, if you will oblige me." 
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"Sure/* said Connie, who would gladly have 
obliged anybody. 

The Norvall was a quiet, almost obscure, little 
hotel, and Mr. Bartholomew had a pleasant room in 
one of its upper stories overlooking an alley. The 
room contained a bed, a dressing-table, a center-table 
on which were a bottle of mineral water and a Bible 
— and a writing-desk, with paper and pens set out in 
order. Mr. Bartholomew's trunk was against the 
foot of the bed and a large valise near by. These 
furnishings had been revealed when Mr. Bartholo- 
mew switched on the electric light; and Connie re- 
garded them with a polite, if somewhat embarrassed 
curiosity. Mr. Bartholomew's array of toilet arti- 
cles in the dressing-case on the bureau fascinated 
him and he wondered about the Bible. The door to 
a closet hung open, and Mr. Bartholomew closed it 
with an apology and a veiled disparagement of the 
service in the hotel. The third door in the room, 
leading to the bath, was closed. 

"It is a quiet little hotel, however,*' Mr. Bartholo- 
mew went on ; *'a good place for families and those 
who, like myself, prefer a more modest domicile 
while temporarily in the city. As it is a temperance 
hotel, I can not offer you any refreshment of a spir- 
ituous nature; I do not drink myself. But perhaps 
you would try one of these cigars — ^though I do not 
smoke either." 

Connie took the cigar Mr. Bartholomew drew 
from a box and handed to him, after carefully clos- 
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ing the box and restoring it to the bureau drawer. 
Then Mr. Bartholomew drew up a chair and seating 
himself, began : 

"I shall be frank with you, Mr. Byrnes. I am the 
representative of certain New York interests, who 
have commissioned me to lay before your board a 
proposition that will, we think, prove beneficial to 
the city — and to them as well. I have been here now 
for some weeks, as you may have observed, ac- 
quainting myself with local conditions and, if I may 
say so, with the personnel of your board. I found 
upon coming here that you were all more or less 
occupied by the consideration of the new street- 
railway grant, and I concluded, before taking up my 
proposition, to wait until that could be disposed of. 
I was, of course, as a business man, interested in the 
progress of those negotiations. I liked the strict 
businesslike way in which the aldermen discussed 
and disposed of that problem; and while observing 
that, I naturally learned, as I hope, some facts that 
may aid me in my project." 

"Have you seen Dunn?" asked Connie bluntly. 

"To be frank, Mr. Byrnes," said Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, "I have not. I preferred — '* 

"Well, Nate's the whole thing," said Connie, with 
a smile. 

"I have gathered that Mr. Dunn is a gentleman of 
considerable influence," said Mr. Bartholomew, 
without a smile — ^he never smiled. 

"Do you know Ryan?" 
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"I have met Mr. R)ran, yes," said Mr. Bartholo- 
mew. 

"What does he say?" 

"I have not as yet, to be frank, Mr. Byrnes, 
broached the object of my visit to Mr. R)ran." Mr. 
Bartholomew hesitated a moment and then leaned 
forward and laid a hand, that was very white under 
its fell of black hair, on Connie's big knee. "I have 
observed you intently, Mr. Byrnes," he resumed, 
"and I feel that I can speak frankly to you." 

"You can tell me your real name," said Connie, 
laughing, moving in his chair and crossing his legs, 
compelling Mr. Bartholomew to remove his hand 
from Connie's knee. 

"I beg your pardon?" said Mr. Bartholomew in an 
expressionless voice. 

"I mean — ^go as far as you like." 

"Very well, then," said Mr. Bartholomew, 
straightening in his chair, a position that lost him 
somewhat of his advantage, "I have, as I just said, 
been watching you and, if you will permit me, study- 
ing you ; and I find that you are an exceptional man, 
a man of rather unusual qualities and abilities, but 
one who, if I may say so, is too modest — " 

"Cut out the bull," said Connie. 

Mr. Bartholomew's eyes flashed an instant and he 
went on : 

"Permit me to explain. I observed in the matter 
of the street-railway franchise that Mr. Ryan did 
not show you quite the consideration you deserved—* 
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on the floor of the council, I mean. It seemed to 
me that he underestimated your powers and your 
strength/' 

"Ryan's all right/' said Connie. "Ho hasn't done 
me any wrong/' 

Mr. Bartholomew spread his hands as though 
waiving the point amicably. "That, of course, has 
nothing at all to do with the subject at present un- 
der discussion." 

"No/' said Connie, examining his cigar with some 
impatience; "go to it/' 

"My object is simply this : I prefer to have you 
handle my matter rather than to intrust it to Mr. 
Ryan." 

"What in hell is your matter?" asked Connie in 
desperation. 

"No profanity, please, Mr. Byrnes," said Mr. 
Bartholomew. "I — ^well, I'm somewhat sensitive on 
those points." 

Connie blushed and stirred uneasily. 

"Beg your pardon," he said. 

"Oh, it's all right/' said Mr. Bartholomew. 
"We'll pass over that. My proposition is this: 
Your city in paving its streets confines itself to three 
principal kinds — ^asphalt, bricks and stone, with two 
or three kinds of patented blocks. As a result, you 
are not getting the benefit of the competition you 
should have. The gentlemen I represent are en- 
gaged in manufacturing a product — a paving block, 
that is — that can be put in here much more cheaply 
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than any of the others, allow a good profit and at 
the same time give the city a much better pavement 
— one we will guarantee under good and sufficient 
bonds. All we ask the board of aldermen to do is to 
amend the legislation for paving hereafter so as to 
include our block — that is, to make it possible for 
contractors to bid on our block. Of course they 
can not be compelled to do so ; all we ask is to be 
given the same opportunity as the manufacturers or 
producers of other paving materials — ^we ask no 
special consideration at all." 

Mr. Bartholomew paused and looked at Connie. 

*'Well," he said presently, "that seems fair enough 
on the face of it I — what do you want me to do? 
Vote for it r 

"I wish you, if you will, Mr. Byrnes, to offer an 
amendment to the next paving legislation that comes 
up that shall include our block in the specifications — 
as an alternative, of course. Will you consider it?" 

Connie did consider it; he considered it on his 
way home that night; he considered it in the night 
and over his machine the next day at the shop. The 
proposition, as Mr. Bartholomew called it — ^he was 
one of those business men whose limited vocabulary 
causes them to call everything a "proposition" — ^was 
simple and fair enough, and Connie wondered why 
he had invested it with such mystery ; but he put the 
fact down to Mr. Bartholomew's peculiar ways. He 
had several other interviews with Mr. Bartholomew, 
in which all sorts of topics connected with the city 
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government were touched upon, Mr. Bartholomew 
developing curiosity as to the habits, associations and 
predilections of the different aldermen ; and, as well, 
to many pieces of recent legislation, especially the 
Waybourne Avenue street-railway grant. But he 
learned little from Connie. The result of these in- 
terviews was that, three weeks after the first meet- 
ing in the Hotel Norvall, an ordinance being under 
discussion providing for the paving of Leonard 
Avenue, Connie introduced the amendment Mr. 
Bartholomew had given him providing for the inclu- 
sion of the Royal paving block among those ma- 
terials on which bids were to be invited. When it 
was introduced, somewhat to Connie's surprise, 
Ryan arose in his place and moved that the ordi- 
nance and the amendment be referred back to the 
committee ; and this motion was carried. 

Mr. Bartholomew was waiting for Connie when 
he came out of the chamber that evening and asked 
him again to go to the Hotel Norvall with him. 
Connie consented; and when he was once more in 
the room that had grown familiar to him Mr. Bar- 
tholomew said : 

"I wish to thank you, Mr. Byrnes, for your kind- 
ness and the service you have rendered me and the 
gentlemen I represent in undertaking to secure the 
legislation for the Royal paving block." 

"Don't mention it," said Connie. 

"But I must mention it," said Mr. Bartholomew ; 
"we should be guilty of base ingratitude were I to 
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fail to mention it ; and not only that, but we wish to 
make to you a substantial expression of our appre- 
ciation." 

Mr. Bartholomew, speaking slowly and distinctly, 
leaned over toward Connie — so close that Connie 
could see the pallid, sallow, unhealthy skin out of 
which those black hairs on his face grew, high up on 
his cheek-bones, the dark circles under his eyes and 
the minute globules, as of oil, on his white smooth 
brow. 

"And so," Mr. Bartholomew went on, "here is 
one thousand dollars." He drew a package of bills 
from the pocket of his waistcoat. "Let us count 
them." And he proceeded to lay down, one by one, 
the one-hundred-dollar bills of which it was com- 
posed. "One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten — there ! — one thousand dollars. Am 
I right?" 

Connie stared at the bills on his knee, fascinated 
by their fresh crisp green; he had never seen so 
much money at one time in his life. The bank that 
day had sent him notice of the maturity of his note. 
He thought of his other debts, of the children and 
their needs; he recalled the regrets — if they were 
regrets — he had had after the Wayboume Avenue 
grant had been passed ; and — 

"That's right," he said. He looked for an instant 
into the black eyes of Mr. Bartholomew, then looked 
away, swallowed painfully, took the bills, folded 
them, thrust them into his waistcoat pocket — and 
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without another word took his hat and left. Mr. 
Bartholomew bowed him ceremoniously out of the 
door. 

After that, life for Connie Byrnes went on much 
the same as before. He paid his note, he settled 
other debts, and the legislation for the Royal paving 
block went through. Yes, life went on much the 
same as before. Perhaps, if he thought of it — 
though he was given to feeling rather than to think- 
ing — ^life went on a little better than before, for he 
was no longer harassed and annoyed. 

It must have been five or six weeks before he 
heard any mention of the Civic League — and when 
he did it made no impression on him. The word 
"civic" was one Connie Byrnes never used ; to him it 
was a cold, incisive, snapping sort of word, without 
human appeal or significance. It bore no relation to 
the life lived by Connie and the people he knew — 
men who worked in factories, and laughed and joked 
and joshed one another, and had warm friendships 
and fierce enmities, and elemental human natures, 
feelings, passions, desires. "Civic" to Connie, 
though it was wholly vague, suggested somehow 
formal persons in black coats with long faces, dour 
and harsh and cruel, opposed to light and laughter 
and fun. And so, as for the Civic League, he had 
no interest in what it was doing. 

It was not, at first, revealed just what it was 
doing. There were references to it in certain of the 
newspapers, but these were vague and mysterious. 
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But these references grew more positive. Later on, 
it was said that the Civic League was going to clean 
up the town. Then Connie laughed — he had heard 
that kind of talk before, but nothing ever came of it. 
To him "cleaning up the town" meant nothing, be- 
cause he saw nothing to clean up. It seemed to him 
to be a pretty good town if one only had a little 
money. There were theaters and shows and saloons 
and bowling-alleys and base-ball games in the sum- 
mer-time, and beer-gardens and parks, moonlight ex- 
cursions on the water — and all manner of things. 
He and Mollie could take the kids, for instance, and 
have a corking time on Sundays, taking their lunch 
and going into one of the parks or into the cduntry; 
and it didn't cost much either — ^just the car fare and 
the price of a couple of bottles of beer. He didn't 
even envy the swells, sweeping by in their automo- 
biles. Once, indeed, in one of the city's cars, the 
city clerk had taken him and another alderman, with 
their wives, for a long ride in the country one Sun- 
day afternoon. Connie could see nothing wrong 
with the town. 

Then the summer came and the board adjourned 
for vacation; and the summer went and the fall 
came. And then, one cold afternoon in late Octo- 
ber — Connie never forgot that hour — he had left 
City Hall and was hurrying along the crowded 
street, into which the shops and stores and big office 
buildings had emptied their humanity; the streets 
were filled with the cries and clangor of traffic and 
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the noisy street-cars ; the roar of the huge city had 
sunk to that low despairing note of weariness and 
exhaustion that so well expresses the day of toil, 
and as Connie hurried on in the gloom of the short- 
ening day, he heard suddenly the heavy, prematurely 
developed voice of an overgrown newsboy plunging 
down the street, crying out his diurnal calamities as 
if he bore glad tidings of great joy. 

"Extra ! Read all about that big scandal ! Twenty 
aldermen indicted ! Extra !" 

And Connie froze with sudden horror. The one 
mercy was that never again could he feel such terror, 
such despair, as that bawling voice brought him. He 
stopped ; and when the boy came up to him, pausing 
just long enough in his importunate errand to loosen 
the bundle of newspapers under his arm, he drew off 
a damp sheet, seized Connie's coin and then plunged 
on into the crowd, bawling : 

"Get that big extra!" 

Connie took the sheet, and in the light of a shop- 
window at the comer he glanced at the black, black 
head-lines; then at the list of names — ^and there was 
his own ; the second in the list : 

"Cornelius F. Byrnes, alderman Fourteenth 
Ward." 

And then the names of others — ^Ryan and the 
rest. He read portions of the articles so widely 
spread over that page. It was the Wayboume Ave- 
nue grant; and the Civic League — it had obtained 
the evidence and taken it before the grand jury. 
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Connie's heart lightened. The Waybourae Ave- 
nue grant? Well, he was innocent of that. His 
resilient nature rebounded ; he could laugh again. 

By the time he reached home, however, and en- 
tered the kitchen, where MoUie was getting the 
supper, it was not the old laugh of Connie Byrnes. 
MoUie looked up quickly when he said "Hello!" 
And when she saw his face she said : "What is the 
matter, Connie?" 

He handed her the extra ; and hastily wiping her 
hands on her apron, she took the newspaper and 
held it down to the lamp on the kitchen table. 

"Oh, Connie! Connie! You never, never did it! 
Tell me you didn't!" 

She laid the paper down on the red table-cloth and 
came up to him and put her two hands on his shoul- 
ders and said : 

"You didn't— <iid you, Connie?" 

And he took her in his arms ; and as she bent her 
head on his shoulder he said : 

"No, little woman, I didn't— and that's straight." 

She raised her blue eyes to his, and suddenly they 
shone with the light he had seen in them when she 
was a girl — ^and he kissed her. 

For days there was excitement; nervous eager 
waiting for the latest editions of the newspapers, 
which brought out bit by bit the story — ^thc secret 
organization of the Civic League, the raising of 
funds for the investigation, the emplo5rment of a 
clever detective, a man above reproach, of blameless 
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life and character — ^a church-member in fact; and of 
the brilliant work of Ernest B. Noyes — ^that was his 
name I And then the portentous promise of further 
and more alarming developments. There were edi- 
torials commending the League and its detective — 
and when Sunday came, references in pulpits. Then 
there were the consultations with Dunn, Ryan and 
lawyers — eminent lawyers, who suddenly came 
forth, Connie did not understand exactly why or 
whence, to defend them, with instructions for the 
present not to talk to any one ; then the arrangements 
for bail, and so on. These matters occupied Connie 
wholly for a week, in which he did not even go to 
the shop. His friends crowded about him, assuring 
him of their belief. His mother and MoUie — ^ah! 
Mollie stood by him I It was not so bad after all. 
He suddenly learned how well he was liked, what 
friends he had; and as he had company in his 
trouble, and the assurance of his own innocence in 
the matter of the Wayboume Avenue grant, it 
would all come out well. 

Then suddenly there was another sensation, an- 
other shock. The grand jury made a second report. 
This time it was the Royal paving block. Again the 
city was convulsed— editorials, sermons, confer- 
ences, serving of papers, arrangements for bail. And 
there was — Mollie ! 

She stood as before, with her hands on his shoul- 
ders, there in that little kitchen. The children were 
at her skirts, looking up with childish wonder, know- 
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ing that something was wrong in that strange 
mysterious world above their heads. The awful 
sense of calamity was on them which came when 
their mother was in doubt, in perplexity, in trouble. 
If all were not well with her the foundations of the 
universe were moved. They looked up in terror, 
ready to cry ; but her thought for once was not with 
them. 

. "Tell me, Connie," she said. And Connie put his 
face down to hers and said : 

"It's right this time." And then she gave a low 
cry and wept; and Connie wept — and the children 
were in utter despair and clutched at MoUie's skirts 
and themselves wept. 

When they were somewhat calm Mollie and Con- 
nie sat down, side by side, and he said : 

"You remember that note I had in the bank? And 
that Mr. Bartholomew I told you of? Well, I was 
up against it hard. I didn't know what to do, which 
way to turn ; and — well, I was up to the last notch of 
my strength ; and — I fell for it ; that's all." 

He bent his head ; his tears were falling between 
the big fingers of his two strong, work-worn hands, 
and Mollie took his head in her arms, his curly 
head, and held it to her bosom, and said : 

"Oh, Connie ! Connie ! You poor, poor lad !" 

It was a comfort; it was new Hfe to Connie to 
have Mollie thus stand by him. She stood by him 
to the end, through all the agonies of preparing for 
trial, through the trial itself, sitting there beside 
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him in the court room at the trial table among the 
lawyers— days when the sunlight streaming through 
the tall windows fell upon the little group; days 
when the skies outside were gray and dark, and the 
Hght was dim, and the air heavy; and the gaping 
crowd behind was filled with dark and sinister moods 
and moved by strong gusts of primitive human feel- 
ing; and the jury sat stupidly and somnolently, and 
the reporters wrote, wrote, wrote, and the judge 
looked grave; and the district attorney remorse- 
lessly, step by step, pushed Connie back, back, back 
from her. The court room reflected and expressed 
all the feelings of the crowd outside — ^the huge 
crowd that made up the city's life; the crowd, lashed 
to fury by so many editorials and sermons; the 
crowd, always moral in the mass, however human 
and frail the individual particles of which it is com- 
posed, that felt itself betrayed and outraged by its 
servants, without the sensibility of any responsibility 
in Itself for their shortcomings and their sins. As 
of old, it demanded its sacrifice, and the lot the Fates 
somehow drew fell to Connie Byrnes. 

The district attorney had selected his case as the 
first to try because he felt more certain of a convic- 
tion in that than with any of the others; and he 
chose to try him first on the indictment in the matter 
of the Royal paving-block legislation. It had been 
Connie's desire to plead guilty to this indictment and 
throw himself on the mercy of the court; but his 
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lawyers, or the lawyers selected for him, would hear 
of no such thing. They looked ahead and saw the 
other cases to be defended; they would risk no 
precedents at that preliminary stage. They may 
have had, too, other reasons ; they may have wished 
this storm to spend its fury before it went too far 
and created too much devastation — and Connie and 
MoUie, the victims of an imknown, mysterious and 
resistless Fate, that delighted now in all the ironies, 
yielded in vague bewilderment to its sport. Thus 
the trial went on rapidly; and, after days spent in 
getting a jury sufficiently lacking in intelligence to 
meet the requirements of the law, the scene moved 
swiftly onward to that dramatic moment when the 
public gaze and curiosity could be gratified by the 
sight of the great detective of the Civic League. 

"Ernest B. NoyesI" called the district attorney, 
leaning back in his chair. 

Connie turned ; and in the man pressing forward 
deliberately and in dark dignity through the group 
of young and idle lawyers massed about the door of 
the witness room, the black-haired, black-bearded 
man who paused and solemnly raised his hand, and 
lifted his vision to the clerk and took the oath of 
witnesses, he saw his erstwhile business friend — Mr. 
Bartholomew. And then the hope that had persisted 
in him died in his heart. He listened while Mr. 
Bartholomew told of his emplo)rment by the gentle- 
men composing the League, while he described his 
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meeting with Connie Byrnes, their visits to his room 
in the Hotel Norvall — ^and then that last night, when 
he had paid to Connie the thousand dollars. 

Mr. Bartholomew told his story ; and when he was 
done the attorney for the defense began his cross- 
examination, requiring long hours, all the morning, 
all the afternoon, in which he demanded the names 
of the Civic League, and the district attorney ob- 
jected and the lawyers wrangled — a cross-examina- 
tion that could not break the story this strong cold 
man told, or impair his assurance ; so that the attor- 
ney at last despaired and said : "That's all." 

The aged bailiff shuffled across the floor and one 
by one switched on the electric lights to disperse the 
gloom that was slowly filling the court room, and 
illumined the entrance of another witness, a young 
man. Fowler by name, who when sworn stated his 
occupation — ^he called it a "profession" — to be that 
of stenographer, and produced a note-book from 
which, after heated objections and more wrangling 
among the lawyers, he was allowed to read the con- 
versation that had occurred between Mr. Bartholo- 
mew and Connie that last night in the Hotel Norvall 
'■ — ^the notes he had taken down under the bright 
light of the incandescent bulb in Mr. Bartholomew's 
bath-room. And when that was accomplished Mr. 
Bartholomew, who had taken a seat at the prose- 
cutor's table, raised his eyes and, as they met those 
of Connie, with the nearest approach to a smile that 
he ever permitted to visit his dark, sanguinary. 
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Puritanic face, gazed on this, the first fruits of his 
civic deeds. 

When the jury brought in its inevitable verdict, 
and the lawyers had arranged new bail, Connie went 
back to his home, back to his work; and standing at 
his machine, his eyes cast down, he experienced the 
acutest suffering in life — the sense, of ostracism. It 
was not voluntary on the part of those honest work- 
men, who had more S)rmpathy in their hearts than 
Connie knew, but they did not know just how to 
express themselves, and they let him alone. 

A week passed. The city was interested in other 
things; the trial of Krotz was set down, then post- 
poned. One evening there was a caller at the Byrnes 
home. When Connie in his shirt-sleeves took the 
lamp and went to the door, there was Mr. Bartholo- 
mew. 

"Ah, alderman, good evening!" he said, quite 
pleasantly for him. 

Connie raised the lamp above his head and in- 
spected the dark visage that was upturned in its 
circle of light. 

"Weill" he said. "You have got the nerve! 
MoUier he called. "Oh, MoUie! Come, see who's 
here!" 

His tone of derision was lost on MoUie, who came 
running, her heart, as constantly for these last 
weeks, in her mouth ; so that she was startled by any 
sound and each moment expected fresh calamity. 
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"Oh I" she said. "That man!" Her fists were 
clenched in anger and hate. 

'*One moment, please," said Mr. Bartholomew. 
"I should like to speak to you alone, Mr. Byrnes, 
if—" 

"Well, you don't get to— see?" said Connie. "I've 
had enough of your talk — ^alone — Mr. Bartholomew, 
or Mr. Noyes, or whatever your name is." 

"May I not come in?" he inquired. "I have some- 
thing to say to you — something to your advantage." 

Connie's anger had been mounting; MoUie knew 
the signs. He had handed the lamp to Mollie and 
the muscles in his frame were tightening. He was 
fixing eyes that blazed on Mr. Bartholomew or Mr. 
Noyes; the reformer shrank prudently as Connie 
moved toward him. 

"I am armed, Mr. Byrnes," the man said quietly, 
"and I am an officer of the law, remember." 

Mollie laid her hand on Connie's arm. 

"You'd better come in," she said. "We'll hear 
what you have to say." 

Then Mr. Bartholomew entered that home and sat 
down in the room they called the parlor, with its 
oaken furniture, its center-table with the chenille 
cover and two books, and on the walls a framed 
picture of the board of aldermen, and another of 
Mollie, and their marriage license, and a photograph 
of them in their wedding costumes. 

"What you have to say can be said in front o' me, 
Mr. Bartholomew," said Mollie. "Now what is it 
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ye want?*' She had gathered her apron in her lap; 
she folded her bare muscular forearms stoutly 
across her breast and looked at the man. 

"I came," he began, "to see if I couldn't render 
some assistance to Mr. Byrnes !'* 

"Humph 1" sneered MoUie. 

Mr. Bartholomew raised his hand to counsel pa- 
tience. 

"I know how you feel. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes, one of the impleasant features, of my busi- 
ness. I have my own duties to perform. What I 
wish to suggest is this : Mr. Byrnes now finds him- 
self in a dangerous predicament — " 

"Yes, all along o' you, you sneaking — '* 

"Hush! Connie!" said Mollie. 

"Yes; listen to me, please, Mr. Byrnes. I quite 
tmderstand your feelings and make due allowance. 
You find yourself, as I say, in a dangerous predica- 
ment. But perhaps I can suggest a way out" 

The rigidity, as it were the vigilant opposition, in 
MoUie's attitude softened; she leaned forward, held 
now by the black eyes of Mr. Bartholomew, as 
Connie had once been captivated by them — and Mr. 
Bartholomew seized his advantage. 

"You have been convicted and are awaiting sen- 
tence on one indictment." 

"The lawyers are going to carry my case up," 
said Connie. 

Mr. Bartholomew waved that hope aside with an 
easy gesture. "That can only delay the inevitable 
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result," he said. "And then it will be too late to 
help y^ What I suggest is this : There are other 
indictments pending; I can assure you, or I can have 
the district attorney assure you if you doubt me, 
that you can escape serious punishment on your 
present conviction and immunity from further pros- 
ecution if you will tell me what you know of the 
Wayboume Avenue legislation, the methods by 
which it was enacted and that sort of thing; and, if 
necessary, testify — that is, to put it briefly, come 
through, confess, help bring those who are doubtless 
more guilty than you to justice; and you will be 
shown clemency, pardon — in a word, let go/' 

MoUie turned to Connie — a question in her eyes, 
her brow knitted in perplexity. 

"But I don't know anything about the Wayboume 
Avenue legislation except that I voted for it. If 
there was any graft there I wasn't in on it. I never 
took a dirty dollar in my life — except from you. 
You got me ; that's the first and the last time." 

Over MoUie's face there came a radiant light and 
she smiled at Connie. Then she turned proudly to 
Mr. Bartholomew. 

"There, sirl" she said triumphantly. 

Connie looked at the dark visage; it was cold, 
sinister, cynical. 

"That does very well to say, Byrnes; I happen to 
know differently." 

"You liel" said Connie, rising; "and jOtt Imow 

it." 
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"One moment/* said Mr. Bartholomew. "I have 
no resentment I wish to harbor no ill feeling. Do 
not reach hasty conclusions. Think what it will 
mean to you, to your good wife here, your children, 
your name, your ward, your city — I offer you not 
alone the opportunity to free yoursdf, to lead a 
newer and better life; I offer you the chance of ren- 
dering a distinct service in the cause of dvic right- 
eousness — '' 

For some reason, though ordinarily he was in- 
sensible to the sound and feeling of words, the word 
"civic'* infuriated G)nnie, and he sprang toward 
Mr. Bartholomew; but Mollie restrained him — ^she 
could do that by a touch. But she could no further 
stay his wrath, and it blazed forth. 

"Get out of my house,** he said, "you dog, with all 
your civic business — ^get out, I say!'* 

And Mr. Bartholomew dropped his eyes at last 
and departed. 

And so, a week later, Connie stood up in the crim- 
inal court to receive sentence. There were not many 
there : the lawyers who had argued their motion for 
a new trial, which had been promptly overruled ; the 
reporters, the usual court room loafers and jurymen, 
and — Mollie. Judge Marsden had asked Connie if 
he had anything to say why sentence should not be 
jkronounced upon him. 

He stood a moment against Hie table, his head 
bent, his fingers nervously playing with a sheet of 
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paper. It grew very still, though Mollie's tears 
gushed forth at the first tones of his voice. 

"There's no use, your Honor," he began, "for me 
to try to say anything, I guess. I — ^well, I'm guilty 
of this, in a way. I'd always been straight; I'd done 
iny best; but it costs, you know, these days, to live, 
and it costs more to live when you're in politics. 
There's lots of things you've to do; you're always 
being held up. There's more kinds of graft, when 
you come to think of it, than one. Everybody, pretty 
near, grafts off an alderman in a thousand little 
ways; it ain't much at a time, but it counts up — 
especially if you only have your wages to go on. 
Every one thinks, I suppose, that it comes easy to an 
alderman ; maybe it does to some. I don't say that — 
I don't know anything about that I don't belong to 
this gang you talk about I may have been in the 
machine, but that was for the party; I've always 
been a good party man, Judge, your Honor, same as 
you have — same as Mr. Fowler here — same as any 
decent respectable citizen is. I always thought a 
man had to stand by his party. But what I was 
saying was that pretty near everybody seems to think 
they have a right to hold up an alderman and make 
him buy tickets he don't want and all sorts of things 
be don't need and— oh, well, you all know how it is 
in politics. Everybody thinks he ought to get in on 
the game somewhere. An alderman has to pay for 
his office somehow, I guess; I ain't kicking on that. 
I didn't have to stand for the hold-ups, you might 
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say. I might have refused and been called a short 
skate, and quit being an alderman too ; I wish I had, 
now. But I — ^well, I got in debt and I had to borrow 
money for my last campaign; and there were the 
wife and the kids to support — ^it all costs — ^and I had 
heard of others doing it; and they got along pretty 
well. Even the man I borrowed off of in the cam- 
paign — ^I needn't mention his name; he's a good 
man, a church-member, too— he said, or as much as 
said, I'd ought to do it 

"And then this here Mr. Bartholomew— or Mn 
Noyes, you call him; I always knew him as Mr, 
Bartholomew; that's the name he give me — ^he 
seemed like a good man, was a church-member, too, 
kept the Bible right on his table all the time; you'd 
think he was a preacher — he told me it was all right ; 
he just give me a present, he called it, for my serv- 
ices, after I'd done what he wanted me to — and I--- 
well, I fell for it. He wanted me to tell him about 
other deals ; but I don't know about any other deals. 
This is the only one I was ever in on and he put me 
in on this. Of course — ^well, I guess I was an easy 
mark, all rig^t. But he struck me just at the right 
time, the right minute for him, and for this civic 
thing they's all talking about. That's all there is of 
it. Judge, your Honor, I couldn't tell you an)rthing 
besides that — ^not if I was to get off free and get a 
- million. Well, I'm done. But, no ; there's one more 
thing. The lawyers here want to take ray case up, 
but I don't want it taken up. I want to take my dose 
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now and get it over with. So give it to me quicic; 
and — be as easy as possible for the sake of my little 
wife — here. She's stuck to me — she's — " 
I He could say no more. The tears came to his eyes 
and his voice choked. He sat down suddenly ; then, 
at the prodding of a deputy sheriff, stood up again 
and tried to face the judge. 

The judge was looking out of the window. He 
was silent in the necessity of assuming that imper- 
sonal relation to the scene required of him in the dis- 
charge of his functions. Those in the court room 
waited for him to speak. Presently he began : 
j "This is a very painful duty I have to perform/' 
he said. "You have been convicted of a most serious 
offense— one that can not be minimized or over- 
looked." And he went on to tell how serious the 
offense was, how it involved the interests of society; 
and he spoke at length on the reforms needed in the 
government. He denounced bribery and corruption 
and what he called the modem crime of graft, by 
which he meant, doubtless, the modem name that 
had been given it; and when he had made his posi- 
tion clear on this point he began to praise the Civic 
League and the devoted and disinterested services of 
its officers and members, and told how much good it 
was bound to do in the community. He spoke of 
the necessity of making examples; that, by the suf- 
ferings of men to-day, other men might be spared 
suffering and guilt in future days. He spdce of the 
trial— how fairly it had been conducted* how wdl 
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Connie had been defended, and all that; and at last, 
when he felt satisfied with his speech and considered 
it as having met all the expectations and require- 
ments of the situation, he said : 

"Yes; you have been fairly tried and justly con- 
victed. You yourself admit the justice of the ver- 
dict; and that perhaps entitles you to consideration. 
The court, too, is impressed by the evident sincerity 
of your repentance and the truth of your statements. 
The court appreciates the difficulties of your posi- 
tion, the temptations to which you were subjected ; 
these shall all be taken into account.'' He paused 
and looked again out the window. Then he re- 
sumed, not looking at Connie any more. "Yes; I 
will be lenient. The sentence of the court is that 
you be confined in the penitentiary at hard labor for 
the period of one year, no part of the sentence to be 
solitary confinement. The prisoner will be re- 
manded.'' 

MoUie looked at Connie, the tears raining down 
her cheeks. And Conde turned and looked at her 
and tried to smile, and said: "It's only a year, 
darling." 

And on this thought they built their hope, ignorant 
as they were that a year, two years, ten years, in 
prison are the same ; that society does not forgive or 
forget, or keep its bargain with its prisoners, but 
pursues them after they come out, to the end that all 
sentences to prison may be sentences for life. But 
they had not learned this then. So they tried to 
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smile and tried to hope. And G>tmie disaj^Mfiared 
through the iron gate over which society has written 
the inscription, as over the portal of another inferno 
long since : ^All hope abandon ye who enter here V 
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